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PREFACE 


Miss Helen Creighton has long been a student of the folklore, and 
A icularly the folk-songs, of her native province, Nova Scotia. Her 
arming volume of Songs and Ballads from Nova Scotia, a large collection 
ithered among the fishing people in the region around Halifax, is a most 
portant contribution to Canadian folklore and illustrates the wealth of 
ch material available in Eastern Canada. 


_ The present volume is of a different character. It deals with the life, 
sends, customs, and beliefs of a particular section of the province. To a 
asiderable extent Lunenburg county is a distinct ethnic unit, its people 
ing largely descended from an original German stock. A study of its 
klore and a comparison of it with that of other parts of the world is, 
erefore, particularly interesting. 


Miss Creighton has been employed by the National Museum of Canada 
folklore studies in Nova Scotia for the past three field seasons. 


F. J. ALCOCK, 
Chief Curator 


TAWA, July 15, 1949 


P FOLKLORE OF LUNENBURG COUNTY, NOVA SCOTIA 


INTRODUCTION 


Lunenburg county, which lies on the southwestern coast of Nova Scotia, 
is delightfully different from any other part of the province; different not 
so much in its physical surroundings and great natural beauty, as in its 
people who have made the county what it is. They are mostly of German 
stock. 

When Halifax was founded, in 1749, very few of the original settlers 
were farmers. The raising of produce was a serious problem, one that was 
aggravated by the constant danger of Indian raids. The Roman Catholic 
influence of the French Acadians was strong, and it was felt that a Protestant 
community was required to offset it. Englishmen were needed at home for 
the many wars of the period, so an outside source was sought. 

_ At that time George II of England was also Elector of Hanover, 
and inducements were sent to his compatriots in Germany and also to parts 
of France. Those who came to Nova Scotia, so far as is known, were from 
the Electorate of Hanover; some came also from the Palatinate, and some 
from the upper Rhine. There were French Huguenots from Montbéliard in 
the east of France, and a few Anabaptists from Friesia on the north sea- 
coast of Germany who were noted as efficient sailors and fishermen. There 
were also a few Swiss. 

_ The ‘settlement at Halifax was unable to absorb all the newcomers, 
ind most of them were shipped to what was then called Malagash, or 
Merliguesh, later changed to Lunenburg in memory of Lunenburg in 
Germany, and the new township and county have borne that name ever 
since. The people refer to themselves as Dutch, but the word has nothing 
o do with Holland. It is a corruption of the word deutsch, meaning 
Jerman. They seem to have preserved many of the finest characteristics of 
he Germans in temperament and appearance. As settlers they have proved 
industrious, home-loving, hard-working folk. Their houses today are 
turdy, well built, and comfortable, and the whole county is a prosperous 
ural community. 

_ Although the early settlers were so largely German, most Lunen- 
urghers have a French branch somewhere in the family tree. Many 
arried with the Huguenots who came over with them, and the Acadians 
lready living in the country may have added their strain, although to what 
extent is still a question. There were Swiss among the pioneers, and later 
eople of British stock were also united with them. All these influences are 
een in the folklore as we find it today but, in spite of fusion with other 
aces, the primary German is predominant. Although many of their 
eliefs and customs are universal, others will be found closely allied with 
hose of the Germans in Pennsylvania. There are also Germans among the 
Schoharie Hills of New York, and you will find Miss Gardner’s book on 
hat district frequently used as a reference. As I am not a German 
cholar, uta with German material in the European tongue were 
ot possible. 


CHAPTER I 


TREASURE 


Nova Scotia is almost an island, and there is scarcely a place along 
the whole coastline where stories are not told about Captain Kidd and his 
treasure. The belief that it is here colours the lives and actions of many 
people who hope one day to unearth it. From Yarmouth to Cape North 
there is a succession of bays and inlets, but none of these could have been 
more tempting to a pirate than Mahone Bay with its 365 islands, “one for 
every day in the year”.t Oak Island is the best known; it has attracted 
international interest and many thousands of dollars have been spent in 
excavations over a long period of years. The mystery of the man-made 
supports that were found under the ground has never been solved, but 
their presence stimulates the general belief in the reality of the buried 
treasure. 

Although to date nothing has occurred to prove that Captain Kidd 
came here, the supposition that he may have done so is supported by the 
fact that treasure has been dug up from time to time, although not in 
fabulous amounts. It is well known that sea captains used to carry cur- 
rency in gold and silver and that upon occasions, rather than risk losing it 
at sea, they would find a suitable place ashore and bury it, planning to 
come back for it later. If they were prevented from coming, it remained 
there and may be there to this day. 

The finding of treasure, however, is not as simple as it sounds, for 
there is much supernatural belief behind it. In fact it is often difficult to 
get local men to work on excavations because they have heard such awe- 
some stories all their lives. A few of the braver souls have scorned fear 
when treasure appeared, and have lived in comparative comfort ever since. 
People who secure money from such unexpected sources never talk about 
it, although their neighbours always know they have it. In sparsely 
settled districts it is not easy to keep secrets. 

As many of the superstitions connected with treasure are European 
in origin, I have divided my material into five motifs. These explain: 
(1) the reason why a ghost is always on hand to guard buried treasure; 
(2) why lights indicate the place where treasure lies; (3) how treasure 
disappears if a word is spoken while digging, or if the treasure is not taken 
away the moment it is found; (4) how people are led to buried treasure 
through dreams; and (5) stories of actual treasure trove. Where other 
motifs occur, they will be found in footnotes. 


GHOSTS PREVENT MEN FROM RAISING TREASURE? 


(1) They said that in the old days when a treasure was buried all the 
pirates would be standing around. Then the captain he would say, “Who’s 
going to look after this?” and one of the men, expecting to get the treasure 
for himself when the others left, would say, “I will”. 


1Motif-Index F782.1. Windows and doors for every day in the year. This tradition is widespread. According 
to Baedeker’s Guidebook to Great Britain, it is said to be true of Salisbury Cathedral. 


that serpents and dragons guard treasure”; J. A.F.L. 31:272 (New Brunswick); 
American Myths and ends, 2:286 (Massachusetts); New England Legends, pp. 276 and 352. 
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“All right”, the captain would say. Then that night they would have 
a big party and they would souse him and bury him with the treasure. 
Yes sir, I’ve heard men say that round these parts not once but a dozen 
times.1—Lunenburg. 

(2) The old pirate system was, whenever treasure was buried they used 
to have somebody there to watch it—La Have. 

(3) A live person is always buried with the treasure to guard it.— 
Riverport. 

(4) When pirates buried gold they used to kill a man and throw him 
in the hole to guard the gold—East River Point. 


(5) In the old days when a pirate buried his treasure he’d pick out a 
man, cut off his head, and put it in the hole with the treasure to watch it.— 
Mahone Bay. 

(6) Captain Kidd drew lots to get his watchmen for his treasure.— 
Riverport. 


LIGHT INDICATES HIDDEN TREASURE? 


(7) We used to see a bright light towards Tancook before a storm. 
It’s not like a fire because it’s stationary. There is supposed to be a treasure 
there. When digging for treasure everything would be by signs, because 
if there was any talking, the treasure would go back to the earth. 


It is about 5 years since the last light was seen towards Tancook.— 
Blandford. 


(8) In Mahone Bay a man was going home one night and he saw a 
little fire. He went to investigate and it was a lot of clam shells and 
they were all fiery. He picked a handful up and put them in his pocket. 
When he came home he went to show them, and when he reached his hand 
in his pocket he hauled out a lot of double loons. They were Spanish silver.* 
—Lunenburg. 


(9) At Christmas we used to see a big light. It was round and would 
go up and splash all around. There used to be money at the Narrows, but 
since people got the money the light hasn’t been seen.—First South. 


(10) It is said there is gold on Quaker Island. I have seen lots of 
lights, but I don’t know what they mean.—Oakland. 


(11) A chest of gold with a lot of double loons was found this year 
at Port Medway. There had been a light above the place where it was 
found. They took it to the bank, and the bank gave them credit for a 
lot of money.—Lunenburg. 


1 Also from South-East Passage, Nova Scotia. 

This is the only informant not actually living in Lunenburg county, but he is of Lunenburg stock with a German 
father and English mother, Stories were learned from his father and uncle, and appear in the chapters on Treasure, 
Ghosts, and Witchcraft. 
it otif-Index N532. Gardner, p. 14, gives this note: ‘‘Grettir the Strong saw a light over a buried treasure; 
it surrounded the head of Hereward the Wake; Baron Reichenbach called it ‘Odie light’ (Gregory, Visions and 
Beliefs in the West of Ireland, 1:272; n. 2 by William Butler Yeats). Moving lights are borne by spirits of robbers who 
are guarding stolen or hidden treasure (Burne and Jackson, p. 15) Shropshire Folklore, London 1883. For light going 
out near or over hidden treasure see Kittredge, Witcheraft in Old New England, p. 144.” A New England fisherman 
described the light or ghost as “shedding a dimly luminous and unearthly appearance, like that of a glow-worm, as it 
walked, and as having a tace pale and very dreadful to look upon”. New England Legends, p. 347. A Magyar belief 
that describes the light as a blue flame is given in Journal 1:358. 


3 See footnote 1, p. 7 


4 Motif-Inder D475.2. Transformation object to money. For story of phantom ship leading to treasure that 
—. os mr to be clam shells See Skinner 2:286, American Myths and Legends. Doubloons are invariably referred 
as double loons. 
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(12) The story is told of some people who saw a light and started dig- 
ging for treasure. They struck a rock with engraving on it and they got 
frightened and closed it up again. Years later they went back and tried 
again, but the water had come in and they couldn’t get it.1—Rose Bay. 

(13) Captain Kidd goes up the La Have River every 7 years to look 
after his treasure. I met the ship in the river once. She comes down 
through the channel. It was a fine night with just a little breeze and I said, 
“There’s a boat with a light on it”. The light was down low. It was 
coming to meet us, and when we got abreast of her she was all lit up. We 
couldn’t see the ship, just the lights. There were two of us in the boat and 
we both saw her.2—La Have. 

(14) I first came to Lunenburg when I was 20, and that was over 60 
years ago. At that time there were a lot of fellows who were about my 
age, and people were always seeing fires. Treasure was supposed to be 
buried here and there. There was one old fellow who used to go seeing 
his girl across the harbour, and he told somebody about seeing a light. They 
told him that meant money, so he said the next time he saw it he was 
going up to it. We loved to play tricks, so some of them kindled a fire and 
he got his courage up and went up to it and threw his coat over it. The 
belief was that if you threw your coat over a fire you could claim the 
treasure and it wouldn’t go back in the earth. The next day he went back 
for his treasure but all he found were his buttons. 4 


UNLUCKY ENCOUNTER CAUSES TREASURE SEEKER TO TALK AND THUS 
LOSE TREASURE® 


(15) There’s treasure near here. In the first place there was treasure 
in th’ old days when the pirates come. My father he knew some men 
who come across a box full of them what do you call ’em? Double loons. 
Yes, that’s it. Double loons. 

One man was walking along a beach one night with another man and 
they saw a bunch of pirates sitting around a fire. Beside the fire there were 
two casks of gold, so these men decided they’d creep up and get the smaller 
cask and run for it. It seemed pretty safe as the pirate’s swords were 
lying at their sides. 

So they went up and got the cask all right and they outrun the pirates 
and hid the box, planning to come back in the morning. They went to 
sleep then and in about 2 hours’ time come back to the place planning to 
divide the gold, but it had disappeared. Yes sir, that’s as true as I’m 
a-settin’ here. My father told me that story not once but a dozen times.®— 
Lunenburg. 


1 J.A.F.L. 4:123 gives a Pennsylvania-German description of mysterious lights. The engraving on the stone 
pine ee of the old medisval story of treasure indicated by a statue with the inscription ‘‘ Dig here”. Motif- 

z 2 

2 Motif-Indez E585.1. Dead person visits earth every 7 years. At South-East Passage they say that if you see 
treasure lights and turn away, they disappear. 

3 There are many tales of lights seen at South-East Passage near Halifax. For instance; ‘‘ You know'that point 
of land to the east of Cow Bay? For years all the trees have been gone from it but one. I know a man who used to 
see alight there. It was about the size of my radio loud-speaker and it used to look like a full moon dancing along 
the fence. There's treasure buried beneath that tree, and that’s why it lived, after all the others died”. For balls 
of fire See Chapter IV. 

‘ For the same story from Liverpool, Nova Scotia (Negro), See Fauset, p. 92. It used to be believed at Mahone 
Bay that if a stump was burned and a coat thrown over it, gold would be found there. 

5 Motif-Index N553.2. 

_ § According to Mr. Enos Hartlan, of South-East Passage, treasure comes up every 7 years for a bath and must be 
seized before it returns to the earth. There is a European belief that treasure reveals itself once a century. In the 
above story my informant was convinced that the treasure had disappeared through magic. The same applies to 
No. 16. See Lee, Folk Tales of All Nations, p. 196, from Brittany. 
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(16) One man went fishing with a grappling iron once and he pulled 
up a chest but it fell off the iron—Lunenburg. 

(17) I heard of a crowd getting a treasure once and they just got it 
up out of the ground when somebody said, “We got it”, and it disappeared 
out of their hands.1—Lunenburg. 

(18) A man found a chest of money and all the way home a voice 
spoke to him and asked him if he had it, if he had it, if he had it, and when 
he got home he opened the door and said, “Yes, I’ve got it”, and as soon as 
= said that the chest disappeared out of his hand and was gone.—Mahone 

ay. 

(19) There is a low clump of trees at the end of the land where a light 
comes up. The people living around there all thought there must be 
money buried there, so one night they all took their lanterns and spades 
and dug, saying nothing. At last one of them said, “There it is!” and it 
went away.—Lunenburg. 


(20) One night some men were digging for treasure and one fellow had 
a red coat on. They was down in the hole when the spirits come, and one 
of them said, “Which one will we take first?”. 

“The fellow with the red coat on”, said another, and in 3 weeks that 
man was in his grave with the heart scared out of him.2—Lunenburg. 


(21) You know Shut In Island, a few miles east down the coast from 
Halifax? Well, some men went down there once after treasure and they 
found an old iron chest. They worked for a while until they got it clear 
and then a strange thing happened. One of the men had his arm tattooed 
with the words “Our Saviour” on to it. Well, do you know, as soon as he 
touched the chest the whole thing went into the ground. It disappeared 
and they’ve never seen it since.—Lunenburg. 


(22) I nearly had a double loon myself once. It was this way. I was 
working at McNab’s Island and I seen it on the sand. I was kind of afraid 
to touch it, not knowing what it might be, so I called a woman to tell me 
what it was. Still I didn’t like to touch it, so I went away to ask somebody 
else, and do you know, when I come back it was gone. No, the woman 
hadn’t touched it; it had gone back in the sand. You see, these treasures 
come up once in 7 years to take a bath.2—Lunenburg. 


(23) When I was a boy about 12 I was home, and father and I were 
ploughing on the field and it was everywhere clean and dry. I was follow- 
ing the plough with the hoe to level it, and the first thing that plough went 
along in the furrow and here laid a fish about 10 or 12 inches long. It was 
a real fish, silvery and clean; a beautiful fish about 14 inches wide, but I 
couldn’t name it. I took it in my hands and handled it and my father 


said, 
“Where did you get that?” I said, 


1 Motif-Inder C401.3. Tabu: speaking while searching for treasure. The belief that the breaking of silence 
means the disappearance of the treasure is found in Swiss, German, Norwegian, Swedish-Finnish, Lappish, and 
Egyptian sources, and is generally held to be true among all the informants I have talked to, also Fauset from Nova 
Scotia (Negro), p. 91; Gardner, p. 13; Journal 1:358; Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, 3:971, 978; 4:1786. i 

Miss Gardner, p. 15, n. 23, quotes from Brand’s Observations on the Popular Antiquities of Great Britain, 3:130 
where it is believed that while treasure is being dug the Psalms must be read and a certain prayer said or the devil 
will aaas treasure away. In either case it would look as though, in order to get treasure, the gods must be 
propitiated. 

ig a story of talking guardian ghost and other treasure tales from Negro sources in Nova Scotia See Fauset, 
PP. 59-90. 
3J.A.F.L. 31:104 (Ontario), story of gold that disappeared when man looked away. The 7-year appearance 
of treasure is also known at La Have. 
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“I picked it up in the furrow”, I had my coat laid off a little distance 
away so I rolled it in that to take it home. 

We worked until noon and I went over and got my coat and went to 
look for my fish and it was gone and we never saw anything of it after- 
wards. Father helped me look. We both knew it had been rolled up in 
my coat on a stump. It happened on Heisler’s Island in Chester Bay. 
People used to say there were all kinds of things on that island. Near 
where I saw this fish one of the men used to see a man without a head and 
he always claimed that meant there was money there. 

Lots of people claimed that if I had been able to save the fish I would 
have had the money. The fish was dry; not a bit of ground clinging round 
it. The old people claimed that if I’d taken it and went away with it, it 
would have turned to real money. That was the fairy! of that time.2— 
Lunenburg. 


TREASURE DISCOVERED THROUGH DREAM® 


(24) A man was going out for treasure but in order to get it he had to 
sing the hymn Doxology, glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the 
Holy Ghost, and praise God from whom all blessings flow. Uncle Josh 
forgot it and couldn’t sing it. Before he got to the place where the treasure 
was he saw a dog inside the place with eyes as big as a kettle. On the top 
of the place where the treasure was there was a box, and on top of the box 
two Spanish knives lying. The dog walked after the man till they got to 
the box and then vanished. He got frightened then and left the place. A 
dream had told him where to go for the treasure.s—Blue Rocks. 

(25) A man dreamt there was money at the Point at Blue Rocks. 
There was a man over there who was a miller. He had plenty of learning 
so he told him about it. The miller said he spoke to a spirit about the 
money and the spirit said he should come to get it at the tenth hour. He 
didn’t go at the tenth hour, but at 10 o’clock at night, and so he didn’t get 
it. If he had gone when 10 hours was up he might have got it.5—Blue 
Rocks. 

(26) A man from Blue Rocks dreamt of treasure at Little Crow 
Island. He went for it with two men from Eastern Points. They had to 
fire three eggs at a board overhead. They fired three eggs, began to dig, 
and sank a crowbar. When they got to the treasure one fellow spoke. 

“Here it is”, he said, and got his crowbar on the metal box. It went 
and made such a noise they were all frightened and ran away. They 
shouldn’t have spoken.°—Blue Rocks. 


(27) Joe said he dreamt about money many times. There was so 
much he had to get the oxen to haul it. He said it was almost in town at 
a place called Cook’s Lots—Blue Rocks. 


1 That is, belief. 

2 This is a story of disappearing treasure, although in this form it has no known parallel. 

3 Motif-Indez N531. 

4 Evidently this story has the same idea as in n. 12 above where the Psalms must be read while digging. For 
dog as guardian of treasure See Motif-Index B292.8. For the dog with big eyes See Motif-Indezr B15.4.3. 
A z ge as men living along the coast dream of buried treasure, so miners dream of mines holding fabulous wealth. 
® Motif-Indez C401.3. Tabu: speaking while searching for treasure. See footnote 1, p. 7. 
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(28) People have always dreamt there was treasure buried at Kraut 
Point. Recently holes have been found dug on Five Houses Hill, one in 
an oat field. There were tracks in the oat field leading to the water and 
they were done as though something had been dragged there. 

Some other people dreamed that money was buried in a place and one 
day a stranger walked into one of the houses and fell asleep. Afterwards 
he told them his dream, and he too had dreamed where the treasure was 
buried.1—Riverport. 


(29) There was a man near Blandford who dreamed of money under 
a big stone, and he went and turned the stone and here were a lot of leaves 
so he turned the stone back again. Someone told him that the leaves were 
bills. He hadn’t thought about that, so he turned the stone back again 
and the leaves were all gone.2—Mahone Bay. 


(30) There was a man from Ship Harbour who went to Cape Breton 
and he could entertain you all night with stories. This is one of them: 

There is an island off the south coast of Cape Breton called St. Esprit. 
Three good men dreamed there was money buried on that island. They 
had the same dream, and they were to go in the night time to get it.3 The 
island is less than a mile off the coast. They chose a fine moonlight night 
and went out and started digging. Before long they saw a wind breezing 
up and a storm arose and they noticed the hole they were digging wasn’t 
getting bigger, and the stones they dug out were put back again. They 
decided to give it up and with great difficulty got back to land again.5 
The money probably has not been found to this day—Riverport. 

(31) A man at Blue Rocks had a sister who lived over the water. She 
came to me and told me would I go with her to get a big pot of money 
she’d dreamt of on an island. She had dreamed of the very spot. It was 
late in the fall and the cold weather came then and the night we were 
going there came a gale of wind. It blowed heavy snow and hail. We had 
a shovel out and a spade and other things to dig with and a crowbar. 
It came so rainy it wasn’t fit for womankind to cross the water, so I 
wouldn’t go. It would have been nice if she’d went. In her dream she was 
to get a man to fire three shots over the spot.—Blue Rocks. 

(32) There was a woman dreamt about money at Mud Cove. She 
wanted someone to go with her, and she said she’d show the way right to the 
spot. There’s a marsh there. She said she would hang a stone overhead 
like a mill stone and there was no need to be afraid because the stone 
would fall down and kill the ghost that was guarding the treasure. After 
a while she got someone to go with her and they got some old Spanish 
money. There were cripples living out there near the spot. There were 
four or five of them. They were foolish people. You could go out there 
any time and see them playing with the money. I saw it myself and it was 
Spanish silver—Blue Rocks. 


1 These stories serve to show how deep-rooted superstition is, preventing search for treasure even when they are 
confident they know where it is. At Rose Bay it is believed that if you tell anybody you are going for treasure and 
ask them to go with you, you won't get it. 

2? Motif-Indez 475.1.3. Transformation dead leaves to gold. See Grimm Deutsche M. ythologie 1:228f., 400. 

3 Motif-Indez N555.1. Between midnight and cockcrow is the best time for unearthing treasure. At Lunenburg 
they say midnight. 

4 For interesting stories of holes filled up by supernatural guardians See Folk-Lore 25:342 (Scotland). 

5 Motif-Index. Storm produced by magic (Cf. D905, D1541). 

§ Half-witted. 
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(33) There’s a story about Black Dickson and Bedford Basin. Two 
fellows had dreamed about a cask of money on an island in the Basin, and 
one of them was Black Dickson. They went together at 12 o’clock and 
began to dig. Then a spirit come and tussled with him for to leave the 
money alone. Th’ other man got half scared, and first thing they knew 
they saw a full rigged ship coming in. 

“Where are you from?” Black Dickson asked. 

“From hell”, he said. Then Dickson said, 

“You go back where you come from”, and the ship went. They could 
hear her tacking. Then the spirits begged them to leave the money. 
They said, 

“The way you drink liquor from the money you get is the way you'll 
drink fire and brimstone in hell”. Black Dickson got scared then and 
give it up.—Lunenburg. 

(34) My mother nearly had a treasure once. True as I’m a settin’ 
here. She dreamed a dream 3 nights running! that there was money back 
of Joe’s Head on the back side of Cow Bay. Yes, she dreamed this dream 
3 nights. The next night after she had her work done she took her hoe 
and shovel and walked through the woods. When she started to dig there 
was a groan come up out of that hole. She kept diggin’ though, and soon 
there was anudder groan and she got timid. Her little dog come with her, 
and after the third groan she stopped because her little dog had took after 
the sheep. She told the dog to keep away from the sheep, and then she 
heard something a-jinglin’ in th’ hole.2 She was almost too frightened to 
run, but she did run though. Afterwards she got two men to dig and they 
found two sticks. The money had gone down in the hole again. You see 
she hadn’t been able to dig far enough, but if her brothers had been 
there on the first night they would have been able to dig a big hole. She 
said then that the treasure wouldn’t come up again for 7 years, and the 
very next year there was a bunch of rushes come up over that spot, and 
they was all the same height. Not one higher than th’ other. The 
treasure won’t come up now though because there’s a big pile of stones on 
top of it—Lunenburg. 


TREASURE TROVE? 


(35) There was an old man named Mason who told me that his 
grandfather had told him about being in the West Indies on a Lunenburg 
schooner when he was a young man. They had gone down with a cargo 
of oe One night they were ashore and drinking when one of the crew 
said, 

“TIl be glad to see Cape La Have again”. There was an old blind 
nigger in the corner and he hobbled over and said, 

“Did I hear somebody wanting Cape La Have?” 

“Yes, what do you know about La Have?” 

The nigger said that as a youngster he had been a cabin boy on a 
pirate ship that operated from there and had often been refitted from 
La Have before starting off on another search. He said that one time 
gta noe eet cate arenes ssa tr bee ie o a aaa te Poth hare, 

2 She had broken the tabu against speaking while digging for buried treasure; Motif-Index’C401.3. 


3 Motif-Indez N500. Stories in this group are of treasure that is actually known about, but although in most 
cases it has been seen, there is still much superstition connected with it. 
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they had sailed northerly along the coast and entered a bay, and from the 
deck they saw a hill with a lake in front. (Most beaches have the sea on 
one side and brackish lake on the other.) They anchored and put a boat 
over, and several weighty chests were brought up and put in the boat. Then 
they rowed to a sand bar between the salt water and the pond and unloaded 
the chests on the beach. Then they hauled the boat up over the beach 
and launched it in the pond. They unloaded the chests, rowed across the 
pond to the hill at the farther end, unloaded the chests again and buried 
them. He told them the compass bearing from this point, and when the 
men worked it out they concluded that the treasure must lie at the back 
of the pond as you enter Blue Rocks. It is probably there to this day.— 
Lunenburg. 

(36) There was a man who heard a pirate say when he buried his 
gold that no one could get it unless he ploughed with a rooster and harrowed 
with a hen. So he got the rooster and ploughed, and made a little 
harrow and harrowed with a hen, and he got the gold. 

(37) One night a man was travelling in Lunenburg and he came 
to a house and asked2 the people to get out. They did, and when they 
came back in the morning they found a big hole dug below the house. 
The man had dug up a treasure.—Lunenburg. 


(38) Right down on the beach by my place a strange thing happened. 
Three men came down there, two black and one white, and they told 
people that money was buried on the shore. When the morning came the 
people went to look at the place. There was a great hole dug, and on 
the wet sand was the clear imprint of a wooden chest. Treasure is often 
buried in pots and chests. It’s Captain Kidd’s treasure.2—Lunenburg. 

(39) Every month an old fellow used to come into Mahone Bay with 
a number of gold coins. When he brought in the first lot they were sent 
into Halifax and assayed and he was granted the equivalent. He would do 
his shopping then and go home to Graves’ Island where he lived. This 
continued for many years. This man and another used to do business with 
a firm in Halifax, and one day the Halifax wholesaler pressed the other 
man to buy more on credit. 

“No”, he said, “I don’t want to buy any more than I’m doing now 
because I couldn’t ever pay for it”. 

“Well”, they said, “Mr. So and So is buying much more than that”, 
and they showed him their books. Sure enough, he was buying up to 
$20,000, an incredible amount. 

A year or two later the daughter of the man with the gold married, 
and soon after that her father died. The son-in-law had previously no 
money of his own, but it was soon seen that he had it now, for he paid off the 
wholesaler in Halifax and built a mill and a shop. It is supposed that the 
old man had found gold on Graves’ Island.—Lunenburg. 


(40) Years ago an American schooner came here and hired a Mahone 
Bay captain to pilot them. They had a map and were careful that nobody 
saw it, but the old skipper looked and saw that the place they were inter- 
ested in was Plum Island.—Lunenburg. 

TIM nder N543.2. Treasure to be found by man who ploughs with cock and harrows with hen (Esthonian 
and Finnish). 


2 The asking must have been done with a pretty strong threat behind it. 
2 This happened at South-East Passage, Halifax county. 
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(41) At Hobson’s Nose there was a lot of money buried. One day a 
man went to the island and saw a triangle—a big block. There was never 
anything there before, and it looked as though a puncheon had come out of 
the hole that was dug. A United States vessel had been there and it had 
gone and some of the money was still left. When other people found out 
about it they went out too and dug and they claim that they found lots of 
English money!.—Blue Rocks. 

(42) At Feltzen South there was a man named Mosher. They had an 
old barn and he got two carpenters out from Lunenburg to repair it, and in 
tearing up the floor they went to put new beams in. When they got down 
to the ground here was a pile of Spanish dollars—bushels of them. The 
carpenters began to shove them in their pockets, but the son made them go 
away. He closed the barn and wouldn’t let them do any more work. Then 
he began to gather them up and they commenced to vanish from him. 
The next morning he went out again and they were in a different place, 
about 8 feet away. He got about all he could that morning and he showed 
me the spot. He took them to Halifax and got them passed there and got 
87 cents to the dollar. Some were so rusted that there were only about 
three parts of them left and some were rough around the edges.— 
Lunenburg. 

(42) Variant of above story. 

At Feltzen South a man named Mosher got two or three carpenters 
from Lunenburg to repair his barn, and after the men were there for some 
time he sent his son up to shovel the dirt away from the planking. While 
he was shovelling it out he discovered some money. He picked up a couple 
of handfuls and took it to his father who looked at it and then sent the 
carpenters home. 

Some years later I slept in their house and I said to Mr. Mosher, 

“Was it a fact that you got the money?” 

“It’s a fact”, he said. 

“How much did you get?” 

“Oh”, he said, “we got a lot”. 

“Did you get a bushel?” 

“Oh yes, we got more than a bushel. We had all the pots and pans we 
could find filled up. Father was a poor man and he had a lot of debts 
that he paid off and then he built this house with the money.” 

? SS I said, “do you suppose there’s any more of that money left 
there?” 

“Yes, there’s more money there”. 

“How do you know?” 

“Well”, he said, “one morning I was lying down digging it out with 
both hands when my uncle came along and he said something to me and 
the money went down”.2 

“You only thought so”, I said. 

“No, the money went down”. 

“How much was there there?” 

“Well, about as much as a carload of cobble stones would be. (A cart 
would be 24 by 5 feet.) That big the pile would be”. 

1 According to the story as given in Desbrisay, p. 141, excavations were made and boxes or chests dug up and 


taken away. He does not say anything about local people continuing the search. 
2 He had broken the tabu against speaking while treasure was being dug. Seen. 1, p. 7. 
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“William”, I said, “have you any of that money yet?” 

“Yes, I have”. So he climbed up to the dresser and handed me down 
a Spanish dollar. He said it was all they had left and that they had given 
a lot away. It was a silver dollar. When they got the money they sent 
it away on a vessel to Havana and got 87 cents on the dollar—Heckman’s 
Island, 


Memorandum Re Coins (as filed in Lunenburg) 


Produced by Titus Mosher, son of William Mosher, grandson of 
William Mosher, Sr., which were found under the barn of William Mosher, 
Sr. by William Mosher, Sr. and William Mosher, Jr. a few years before 
1899. 

Spanish coin with hole in it, bearing the following inscription: 

Carolus. IIII. Dei. Gratia. 1805. 

Obverse side: .Hispan. et ind. Rex m. 8 R.T.H. 
A second Spanish coin from the same source is inscribed: 
Carolus. III. Dei. Gratia. 1797. 

Obverse side: .Hispan. et ind. Rex. y. 8 R.F.M. 

Both have crowns and shields. 

Castles in upper right and lower left. 

Pillar on each side, and on pillar: PLUS VLTRA. 

Middle of shield—three sheaves or three fleur de lis. 

Both coins have what appears to be a chain with alternating square 
and round links around the edges.1 


(43) There is a man at Stewiacke who claims there is gold near Hub- 
bards at Boutilier’s Point.—East River Point. 


(44) The first settlers had to make a living off the shore, and there 
were clam shells piled along the road. Later people used to dig among 
them to see if they could find anything.2—Oakland. 


(45) Hicks was a pirate who used to go round killin’ people on th’ 
ocean. One morning a schooner was seen with all sails set. It was in 
Lunenburg that happened. She come in and she come to anchor. She kept 
her mainsail set, but hauled her jib down. 

There was another ship in Lunenburg Harbour, a brigantine from the 
West Indies, so Hicks and the pirates decided to board her. While they 
were there they saw men coming aboard their own ship, so they left the 
West Indiaman in a hurry and went back. Going back was their finish 
that time, for they was captured. 

When they was tried, the captain he tried to get clear. He told the 
judge he was a married man with a wife and one child, and the child had 
never seen its father. For 25 years, he said, he had been a pirate with a 
devil inside of him what made him do bad deeds and that if he would spare 
him he would make a gold chain for them with links 2 inches long and 
1 inch thick that would go right round the town of Lunenburg. They 
wouldn’t let him go though, and when he came ashore he took two plates 
of gold and threw them into the sea and willed them to the devil. All the 


1 Desbrisay, p. 563, gives the date as 1879. He says that Mr. Moser thought the money had been left there by 
privateersmen who often used to come close to the shore and frighten the people, and who quarrelled among them- 
selves and robbed one another, so that for their own safety they might have hidden their money in this place before 
the barn was built. The name is spelled variously as Mosher or Moser. 

2? See footnote 4, p. 5. 
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pirates was hanged, but when the captain willed his gold to the devil 
nobody would dare touch it. The ship was sunk, and the treasure is prob- 
ably there to this day.1—Lunenburg via South-East Passage. 


(46) There was a boat that used to run along this coast robbing 
vessels, and they had lots of gold. When they were caught the captain 
said if they would let him free he would give them gold enough to put ‘a 
chain around London, but they wouldn’t let him free so he sank the ship. 
Later divers went down ‘and got the cannon.2—Oakland. 


(47) Captain Kidd said that if he was let clear he would make a chain 

of gold that would go three times round the city of London.—Mahone Bay. 

(This may seem like a fairly sizable collection of treasure stories, 

but it was made without visiting the La Have Islands where, I am told, 

treasure stories ‘abound. A volume could be written on these alone, but 

oe ai will serve to illustrate the type of tale and the nature of the 
eliefs. 


1 In the Owen Scrap Book, No. 35, Nova Scotia Archives, there is a story of one Albert Hicks who was known as 

a murderer and pirate, and the only one of the crew to from the murder phig, Saladin. Ten thousand people 

at Bedloe’s Island, and cheered when he was strung up. In ) his remains were excavated 

by workmen on Ellis Island, New York, and the story was recalled. Itis possible that this is the man of our story. 
2 Nos. 45, 46, and 47 are probably all variants of the same story. 
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CHAPTER II 


SUPERSTITIONS 


Perhaps it is because Lunenburg people are largely sea-faring folk and 
sea-faring folk are traditionally superstitious, that there are so many 
items under this heading. Whether they are more superstitious than the 
rest of us in Nova Scotia I am not prepared to say, but at any rate their 
beliefs are extremely interesting. Many are in use to the present day. 


SHIPS AND THE SEA 


(1) If you turn a loaf of bread upside down you upset a ship at sea.1 
—Mahone Bay and Lunenburg. 


(2) It is bad luck to turn the hatch (or anything else) upside down on 
a vessel.2—Tancook, Lunenburg, Rose Bay, and La Have. 


(3) If anybody. came on board a vessel with grey mitts, somebody 
would throw the mitts outside. The crew usually wore white mitts.3—Rose 
Bay and Lunenburg. 


(4) Grey mittens are bad luck on a fishing vessel. A vessel has been 
tae: to turn back and return to port because a man had grey mittens on 
oard 


(5) Don’t wear grey mittens or stag boots on board a fishing vessel 
(stag boots are long boots cut down).—Tancook. 


(6) It is bad luck to take a boot jack on a vessel.—Tancook. 
(7) It is bad luck to spit in the hold of a vessel—Tancook. 


(8) Turning a dory against the sun or counter-clockwise is bad luck.4 
—Tancook. 


(9) You mustn’t whistle on a ship; it is a sign of wind. (The belief 
is that it either brings too much wind or some other form of bad luck.) 5— 
Tancook. 


(10) Put a $5 gold piece below the mast and a horseshoe in the cabin 
for luck.6—Rose Bay and Lunenburg. 


(11) Years ago women were not allowed on board a fishing vessel as 
they were supposed to bring bad luck.7—Lunenburg. 


(12) If some one didn’t want a ship to sail they would put a black cat 
under a basket and keep it there.8—Lunenburg. 


1 Motif-Indez D1314.6. Loaf x bread hrii drowned man. That its position on land Dat 2 affect ships at sea is 
a widespread belief. Folk-Lore 21:226 and 23:354 (England); Journal 5:190 aara A.F.L, 5:112 timore); 
6:38 (Nova Scotia); 31:16 (Ontario); 40:179 (Louisiana); Puckett, p. 409 (Negro). A Halifax superstition is that three 
lights in a room upset a ship at sea; Kittredge Witchcraft, pp. 48, 400 n. 194. Floated on water bread comes to rest 
directly over corpse. 

2 Fauset, p. 189. 

3 Mottf-Index D1812.5.1. Bad om 

4 Folk-Lore, p. 301 (Scottish); J.A. F. Bi 10:214 (Newfoundland). 

5 J.A.F.L. 10:214 eae pall Journal 3:54 (Scotland); 5:190 (England); Puckett, p. 412. Negroes consider 
it unlucky to whistle indoors; C.F.Q. 1:135, whistling is not allowed in mines. 

6 J.A.F.L. 10:214. In Newfoundland a half-crown is placed between the stem and keel when a boat is being 
built. For horseshoes to keep off bad luck, See Chap. V, No. 23. 

i An example of a widespread belief that women should not participate in man’s work—Motif-Indez C181. 

Motif-Index D2142.0. te Wind raised by putting cat under bushel basket; Kittredge, pp. 161, 479; J.A.P.L. 

10: 1 (Newfoundland) where magic may be employed to prevent a ship from returning; ardner, p. 275, gives it as 
a charm for bringing a lover back. 
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(13) Vessels always docked on the eastern side of the wharf for luck.— 
Lunenburg. 

(14) A suit case on a ship was a Jonah.—Lunenburg. 

(15) If a man mentioned the word pig on a vessel the captain would 
turn round and bring him back. It was called Dennis, or Mr. Dennis or 
hog. If the word pig was said, the vessel would have bad luck.1—Whyn- 
acht’s Settlement, Blandford, Rose Bay, and Lunenburg. 

(16) There are men at Blandford who won't take a pig on a boat’s 
first trip. 


BIRTH 


(17) If a woman gets a fright while pregnant, it will cause a birthmark 
on the baby. A snake scare will cause a snake birthmark.—M ahone Bay. 

(18) If a birthmark resembles a strawberry it is because the mother 
picked strawberries while pregnant—Mahone Bay. 

(19) If a baby does not come on the date expected, it will not come 
until the full of the moon.—Lunenburg. 

(20) If a pregnant woman crawls under a fence, the child will have 
the cord round its neck.—Blandford and Mahone Bay. 

(21) If you cross water when pregnant, your baby will come within 
10 days after.2—Tancook. 

(22) If a child dies and is laid out on an ironing board, another death 
will follow.2—East River Point. 

(23) Never let a baby look in a mirror or it will die.4—Whynacht’s 
Settlement. 
i (24) You must never let a child go out through a window.5—Lunen- 

urg. 

(25) If the father and mother rock the cradle at the same time it will 
make the baby a thief.—Tancook. 

(26) Never rock the cradle from the left because the baby’s liver will 
grow too big.6—Tancook. 

(27) Never reach across the cradle because the baby’s liver will grow 
too big—Mahone Bay. 
: (28) Never span a cradle or the baby will get liver growed—Lunen- 

urg. 

199) Never cut a baby’s fingernails until it is a year old. They 
should be bitten off. If you cut them the baby will grow to be light- 
fingered (steal).7—Blandford, Lunenburg, Chester, and Mahone Bay. 


1 This curious superstition is well known in the British Isles, and Fauset, p. 180, has it from Shelburne, Nova 
Scotia. See Journal 3:182 (Scotland), and 378 (Yorkshire); 4:14 (Scotland); Folk-Lore 14:304 (Scotland); 15:96 


(Louisiana (Loui : 
(Ozarks); 52:115 (Tennessee); Fauset, p. 198; Puckett, p. 344 (Negro); Gardner, p. 295; Folk-Lore 20:218 (England). 


son, p. 9. 
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(30) Never rock an empty chair; the one who owns it will get sick.1— 
Lunenburg. 

(31) A child born with a veil (caul) was unlucky enough to have the 
caul thrown in the fire. The child took sick immediately and the doctor 
said her luck had been thrown away.2—Mahone Bay. 


DIVINATION 


(32) If doubtful about which lover to marry, take Scotch thistle tops 
and chip the purple off so there is none left. Put under your pillow and 
name. Whichever thistle grows a purple top again is the one to marry. 
Use either bull or spear thistle—Blockhouse and Rose Bay. 

(33) Take three thistles when in bloom and cut the heads off. Name 
two of them the same name, as Ezra Eisen and Ezra Crouse. The first 
names must be alike. Give the third one the name of the one you love. 
Put them under your pillow. If you are going to marry one of them, that 
thistle will grow a quarter of an inch during the night. —Whynacht’s 
Settlement. 

(34) There was another flower that grew along the ground; some kind 
of green. They would break sprigs off and pin them in their bedroom 
upside down and the one that began to bloom and turned up was the one 
they were going to marry. They had named them first. This was much 
more used than the thistle—Rose Bay. 

(35) When sleeping in a strange bed name the bedposts and the one 
you dream of you will marry.2—Whynacht’s Settlement. 

(36) At Christmas Eve go in the cellar, turn round three times, look 
in the mirror, and you will see the man you are going to marry.—Rose Bay. 

(37) After 12 o’clock on New Year’s look in the mirror and you will 
see the man you are going to marry.—Lunenburg. 

(38) On Hallowe’en take a mirror and walk backwards and look and 
you will see the face of your future husband.4—Rose Bay. 

(39) A woman’s husband was on a boat which didn’t return when 
expected. Everybody thought the men were drowned, but this woman said 
no; if they had been drowned she would have known it, and she was 
happy.°—Mahone Bay. 


MARRIAGE 


(40) When there is a double wedding, misfortune will happen to one 
of the couples within the year—Blandford. 

(41) At a wedding if the day is fine the bride will be happy; if the 
second day is fine the groom will be happy; if it storms neither will be 
happy.°—Mahone Bay. 


erra Lore, p. 201, where it is a sign of death. A much more common superstition refers to rocking an empty 
cradle. 

2 The Wilkie MS. tells us that children born with a hallihoo (holy or fortunate hood) or caul around their heads 
are deemed lucky, but the caul must be preserved carefully, for should it be lost or thrown away the child will pine 
away or even die. Henderson, p. 13. This superstition is world-wide. 

3 In Louisiana the four corners of the room are named, and the first one seen in the morning is the real lover. 
J.A.F.L. 40:156. General. 

New Hampshire Folk Tales, p. 217. 

5 Rain on the wedding day means death for the man first, whereas rain on the following day indicates that the 
bride will die first. Puckett, p. 459 (Negro). 
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(42) Before marriage you should steal something and borrow some- 
thing and good luck will follow you all the days of your life—Tancook. 


(43) If you fall upstairs you won't get married this year.1—Riverport. 
(44) If four people are shaking hands and they become crossed it is 
a sign of an approaching wedding.1—Mahone Bay. 


(45) Happy the bride the sun shines on. Happy (or blessed) be the 
corpse the rain falls on.2—Mahone Bay, Kingsburg, and New Ross. 


OXEN 


(46) There was a man who heard that the oxen talked at Christmas, 
so he went into his barn on Christmas Eve to see if he could hear anything. 
After a while they began to talk and he listened, and this is what he heard 
them say: 

“To-morrow we'll be hauling our master to his grave”, and he was 
so frightened that he died.8—N orth River and First South. 

(47) I knew a man who heard about the oxen talking at Christmas, 
so he lived in his barn all one night but he couldn’t hear them. I think it’s 
a lot of fol de rol—wNorth River. 

(48) They used to say that on Christmas Eve if anyone went down 
to the stable before 12 o’clock the cattle got down on their knees, and they 
also talk. One man went in, but he would never tell what he heard because 
it made him so frightened. He lived though.4—Blandford and Whynacht’s 
Settlement. 

(49) The oxen talk on Christmas Eve and get on their knees.— 
Riverport. 

(50) Christmas Eve at 12 o’clock the cattle pray and the water is 
turned to wine.—Rose Bay. 

(51) On Old New Year’s Night the oxen are supposed to pray.5— 
Rose Bay. 

(52) On Christmas Eve at 12 o’clock the cattle talk, but before they 
talk something comes to scare you so you can’t stay in the stable— 
Mahone Bay. 

(53) The cattle would talk on Shrove Tuesday.—Oakland. 


(54) Grandfather would never let the ox out of the barn on Good 
Friday for luck.—La Have. 


2 J.A.F.L. 10:215 (Newfoundland); 31:27 and 97 (Ontario) and 206 (Illinois); 36:9 and 21 (New York); 40:187 
(Louisiana); Folk-Lore 24:88 (England); S.F.Q. 2:167. Sometimes the first line is given alone, but usually the two 


3 An identical story comes from South-East Passage, and another from Cape Breton, N.S. In the former the 
oxen said, “To-morrow we'll be drawing wood to make our master’s coffin”. In both instances the man died. The 
i i eath is strong in Nova Scotia, and Puckett also has it from Southern 


Negro sources, p. 48; ag gered B211. Animal uses human speech; N451. Secrets overheard from 


efs. 
4 Folk-Lore 24:89 (England); 25:368 (Sussex); J.A.F.L. 1:130 (Pennsylvania German); 2:98 (North Carolina); 
30:208 (Maryland); 32:393 (North Carolina); 40:93 (Ozarks) and 148 and 191 (Louisiana); 51:93 (Delaware); Gardner, 
p. 305. In none of these is there any suggestion that one must not listen. Ina Hebbville, Lunenburg county, story 
cod man was so angry at what he heard that he picked up the axe to kill the ox and it rebounded on him and killed 


5 There is an old Cornish tradition that at Christmas night, at midnight, the sheep out in the field turned east 
and bowed their heads, in memory of the sheep belonging to the shepherds in the fields near Bethlehem, who are 
supposed to have bowed their h on the angelic apparition. Journal 3:186 and 4:123; Motif-Indez B251.1.3*. Cows 
kneel on Christmas Eve. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


(55) If you look in the mirror on Christmas Eve you see the devil 
look out.—Rose Bay. 

(56) If you want to know where water is, take the limb of a sweet 
apple tree and when you come to the place it will draw down. It must be 
held between the thumb and finger. (At Mahone Bay it is a willow tree.) — 
East River Point. 


(57) To find where water is, take a fork made from a wych hazel 
tree. Hold two prongs and walk over land, and when you come to the 
place that has water underneath, the stick will give a sign.1—Lunenburg. 

(58) If a knife spins on the table it means a quarrel—Blandford. 

(59) If you drop a knife on the floor a man is coming; if a fork, a girl; 
if a spoon, a child.2—Lunenburg and Whynacht’s Settlement. 

(60) If a cat lies on a chair with its nose pointing up it is a sign 
of a storm.—Garden Lots. 

(61) If you want someone to love you, put a drop of your blood in a 
candy or an apple or anything and give it to them to eat.2—Garden Lots. 

(62) Steal a lock of hair from the girl you love and she won’t be able 
to refuse you.—Garden Lots. 

(63) If you look out the window you will forget your dream.— 
Lunenburg. 

(64) Sleep with your legs crossed to prevent dreams.—Blandford. 

(65) If your shoes squeak when you walk they are not paid for.4— 
Blandford. 

(66) Don’t put an umbrella up in the house.5—Lunenburg. 

(67) Never pick up your own umbrella because you will hear some- 
thing sorrowful.—Lunenburg. 

(68) The first time you go in a house go in backwards, make a wish 
and it will come true.6-—Whynacht’s Settlement, Mahone Bay, Lunenburg, 
and Oakland. 

(69) Don’t cut kindlings on Sunday. The man in the moon got there 
from cutting withes on Sunday (as punishment) .7—Blandford. 

(70) A sick person will never die on a wild feather bed. There was 
a case where the mother was suffering and ready to die but could not. The 
family recalled the old saying and put another pillow on her bed and she 
died.—North West. 

(This superstition is based upon the fact that it is commonly 
believed among the people of many races that “The kind of feathers in a 
dying person’s pillow was important. It was believed that pigeon’s 


1 Journal 1:28-30 oe orf Folk-Lore 24:507 (England); J.A.F.L. 4:121 (Pennsylvania German); 12:271 (Geor- 
gia); 31:34 (Ontario) and 209 inois); 36:18 (New York); 38:621 (Ontario); 40:89 (Ozarks) and 193 (Louisiana); 
Miss Gardner, p. 49 n. 21, writes, “The divining rod is thought by some to be the oldest magical instrument now 
extant, perhaps a survival of the caduceus of Mercury (Grimm, 3:974-976). A form of it was used in Egypt in the 
time a Moans (Exodus XIV, 16; XVII, 9-11)”. For further references See Motif-Indez D1314.2. 

ener 
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feathers, for instance, disturb the dying. The idea here seems to be based 
on sympathetic magic. The pigeon, being a restless bird, reclining on its 
feathers would not allow peacefulness or repose”.) J.A.F.L. 31:26 (Ontario). 

Also, “a person cannot die on a bed containing feathers of a wild fowl; 
thus, when an individual is dying hard it is sometimes better to carry him 
to another mattress so that he will not suffer so much, a belief decidedly of 
European origin”. Puckett, p. 81. 

The Russians consider the use of pigeon’s feathers sacrilegious, the 
dove being the emblem of the Holy Spirit. It is, moreover, a Hindoo and a 
Mohammedan custom to lay a dying man on the ground. W. G. Black, in 
Folk-Lore Record 4:94, quotes some curious feather-charms, and their use 
around dishes and bowls set for the wandering dead to drink from, among 
the Pueblo people in New Mexico, which seem to have some connection with 
the subject. Folk-Lore 6:115, 116.1 

(71) A rabbits paw is worn in the pocket for luck.2—Petite Rivière 
and Mahone Bay. 

(72) If you have a corpse in your house and touch it, you will never 
have unpleasant memories of that person.2—Mahone Bay. 

(73) A ring with a moonstone is good luck.—Petite Rivière. 

(74) Don’t throw egg shells into the fire until the cake is done or the 
cake will be spoiled.—Lunenburg. 

(75) If you see a Jack o’Lantern (light formed by gas) you have to 
follow it, and the only way you can get back is by turning your coat inside 
out.4—Mahone Bay. 

(76) If there is a fire on Sunday after midnight, three more fires will 
follow.5—Mahone Bay. 

(77) If you spend money on Monday morning you will spend all the 
week.—Mahone Bay. 

(78) If you want anything at a Jew store, look at it late Saturday 
night and go in first thing Monday morning. Then you can make your own 
price and he won’t refuse you because if he doesn’t accept his first sale, no 
matter how great the sacrifice, he will lose sales all through the week. 
eae him to reduce the amount is called bantering him down.*—Mahone 

ay. 

(79) Put wedding cake under your pillow and you will dream of your 
future husband.7—Mahone Bay. 

(80) If your pie is set down with the point towards you, you will 
receive a letter—Lunenburg. 

(81) Dream of the dead, hear of the living.7—Lunenburg. 

(82) A black cat is good luck and a white cat bad luck, as the fol- 
lowing story proves. One night during prohibition a man had a carload 
of liquor. He was driving along the road when a white cat came out and 

: e aai Journal 5:217 and 6:115; Folk-Lore 20:72 and 24:88; all from England. 
ps You wili never be afraid, Gardner, p. 267; in Jamaica children are passed over a dead body so the ghost won't 
4 This is a case of reverse magic. Motif-Indez D1783. See Chapter V, No. 28. 
5 This should probably read ‘‘two more fires” as disasters usually go in cycles of three. 
6 J.A.F.L. 11:11 (Maryland); 38:399, also a Russian and German belief. See Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 


Aberglaube, 3:86. 
1 General. 
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wouldn’t get out of the way. He was forced to stop his car and he finally 
got rid of it, and while he was stopped a black cat came on the road, so he 
knew his luck had changed. The white cat was a warning cat telling 
him to stop. While he was stopped the Mounties passed by and he escaped 
having his car searched. 

(In the days of prohibition rum-running was a big business along the 
Lunenburg coast and was fraught with considerable danger and-excitement:~ 
The Mounties referred to are the Royal Canadian Mounted Police who 
patrolled the coast, and who evidently either missed seeing the car at the 
side of the road, or thought it looked too innocent to disturb.) 

(83) If a ground mole came up out of the ground and crossed the 
road it would stop dead. It is supposed to go underground.?—North River. 

(84) Never chew gum that has been in water. It will give you sores.— 
East River Point. 

(85) If you find money and give it away you give your luck away .2=— 
Mahone Bay. 

(86) Never start a piece of work on Friday because if you do it will 
never be done.4—La Have, Mahone Bay, and Lunenburg. 

(87) After 9 days the body of a drowned person will come to the 
surface.>—Lunenburg. 

(88) If you drop a glove and pick it up yourself you will have bad 
luck.6—Riverport and La Have. 

(89) If you sew a garment while you are wearing it you will die 
poor?, or, someone will lie about you—Mahone Bay and La Have. 

(Do not mend any garment that you are wearing. If it must be done, 
hold a thread between your teeth, otherwise you will lose your memory 
(or intelligence). This is a general superstition among Jews, and is found 
among many other peoples. An English rhyme runs: 

Mend your clothes upon your back, 
Sure you are to come to wrack. 

In Suffolk the saying goes that if you have your clothes mended upon 

your back you will be ill spoken of. J.A.F.L. 38:393.) 


(90) If you sew something for somebody while it is on them you 
will quarrel before night—Lunenburg. 


(91) If you see the new moon over your left shoulder it means 
trouble; if over your right shoulder it’s good, and if you make a wish 
it will come true.8—Riverport. 


1 Some people believe that a black cat is good luck, but it is usually considered bad because it is the form fre- 
quently assumed by witches, Motif-Inder D1812.5.1. Bad omens, D 1812.5.2. Favourable omens. 

2 Once the mole was an over-proud young lady. She is condemned to travel underground for her pride. Journal 
5:267 and 6:90 (Washington, D.C.); Folk-Lore 20:217 (England). 

3 J.A.F.L. 40:206 (Louisiana); also Dartmouth, N.S. 

4 General. 

5 The body of a drowned person comes to the surface in 6 weeks after the gall bladder bursts, Folk-Lore 15:97 
(Scotland); known in Halifax, N.S., as 9 days. 

6 General. 

7 Folk-Lore 20:346 and 24:91 (England); 21:89 (Scotland); J.A.F.L. 14:36 (Kentucky); 31:100 (Ontario); T.F.S. 
3:40; Puckett, p. 405 (Negro), hold a stick in your mouth or you will die; in Halifax as many words will be said 
against you as the number of stitches taken. 

8 When you see the new moon ‘‘cl’ar o’ bresh”’, kiss your hand three times and you'll find something valuable 
within 30 days. J.A.F.L 46:17 (Ozarks). See also No. 107. 
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(92) When a cat is washing her face and her paw goes over her ear, 
company is coming from the direction in which her tail is pointing.1— 
Whynacht’s Settlement. 


(93) If you go out of a house and come back for something you've 
forgotten and go out again without sitting down and counting ten, you 
will be very much disappointed.2—Lunenburg. 


(94) If you come in a house through one door and go out through 
another you will bring a stranger to the house; some say it means bad 
luck.2—Mahone Bay. 


(95) If you are a guest in a house and forget something, it means 
you will go back.4—Lunenburg. 


(96) If you drop a dishcloth on the floor it is a sign a stranger is 
coming; a wet dishcloth is a woman, a dry dishcloth a man.5—Blandford 
and Whynach’t Settlement. 


(97) If your right hand itches you will shake hands with a stranger; 
if your left you will get money.®—Lunenburg and Mahone Bay. 


(98) If there is a visitor in your tea cup (a tea leaf floating at the 
top) stir the cup and put the bowl towards you. If the leaf stops by the 
bowl he is coming in the back door; if by the handle he will come in the 
front door.—Garden Lots. 

(99) If your ear rings left or right it is good if it happens at night; 
that is, somebody is saying nice things about you. In the day if the right 
ear rings it is good, but if the left ear rings somebody is talking against 
you.7—Garden Lots. 

(100) You mustn’t grieve for the dead as it disturbs their rest.8— 
Lunenburg and Oakland. 


(101) When you take your stockings off, cross them on the floor in 
front of the bed and you will sleep well..—Whynach’t Settlement. 


(102) It is bad luck to sweep after dark.1°—Oakland. 
(103) It is bad luck to look in a looking glass after dark —Oakland. 
(104) You must not cut your finger-nails on Sunday.11—Blandford. 


(105) When you find your first four-leaf clover in the new year you 
must not pluck it off with your fingers. Make a wish, then get down on 
your knees and bite it off and your wish will come true.12—Mahone Bay. 


1 J.A.F.L. 2:24 iep ie y German); 4:151 (U.S.A. and Canada); 46:19 (Ozarks); 48:334 (Tennessee). None 
mentions the direction of the tail. 

2 J.A.F.L. 40:193 (Louisiana); 42:236 (Southern Highlands); 46:19 (Ozarks); 51:62 (Ontario). 

3 General. 

4 Also from Halifax, N.S. 

5 General. 

6 General. In Halifax the saying is, Rub it on wood sure to come good”. 

7 The second part of this superstition is general; the part about its happening at night is unusual. 

8 Motif-Inder C762.2. Tabu: too much weeping for the dead. Persian: Carnoy 345; E361. Return from the 

dead to stop weeping, with European references; Sib are English folk songs based upon this belief. See also J. A.F.L. 
31:26 (Ontario); 38:397 (Jewish); 46:16 (Ozarks). 
9 J.A.F.L. 20:213 (Alsatian), sleep with hands and feet crossed to keep witches away. See Chapter V, No. 27. 
0 J,A.F.L. 4:121 seer vane German); 12:263 (Georgia); 18:229 and 173 (Louisiana); T.F.S. 3:32 and 7:21; 
Journal 6:91 (Washington); Gardner, p. 290; Puckett, p. 395 (Negro); S.F.Q. 2:13, Cuban Catholics think that the 
Virgin Mary can be swept out of the house in this way. 

11 Gardner, p. 304, you will do something before the week is out you will be ashamed of; Puckett, p. 401 (Negro), 
the devil will have you all the rest of the week. Latter as heard in Halifax. 

12 Motif-Indez D1561.7. Four-leaf clover brings good luck (Cf. D965.7); it is believed in Germany and France 
that the clover must be bitten off. 
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(106) Never pluck a four-leaf clover; bite it off. (For some curious 
reason this is thought locally to come from a biblical injunction, “curséd 
is the hand that plucketh the four-leaf clover”, but I cannot find any source 
for this belief. At Lunenburg I was told that one time some people 
were picking four-leaf clovers and a man came along and said, “Blessed 
is the eye that seeth, but woe to the hand that plucketh”.)—Blandford, 
Mahone Bay, Lunenburg, and Garden Lots. 

(107) If you see the new moon through glass it is bad luck.1— 
Riverport. 

(108) It is bad luck to give anything away on the first of May, a 
belief which some people observe very carefully. The saying is 

On the first day of May 
Give nothing away.2—Mahone Bay. 

(109) Two East River men dressed up in sheets to frighten their 
friends, and before they were through they heard noises themselves, which 
one of them thought came from his grandmother. It is claimed that if 
you frighten anybody you will get frightened yourself.8—Kast River Point. 


1 General from British Isles, Pennsylvania Germans, all through Canada and U.S.A. through glass, trees, or 
clouds. As heard in Halifax, see the new moon through glass, trouble while it lasts. 

2 Journal 7:14. It is unlucky to give out a light to anyone on the morning of May Day. An Irish superstition 
that may have its basis in the fact that fairies are supposed to be particularly powerful in May; in Nova Scotia it 
probably refers to witchcraft, for in Blandford, May first is called Witch Day, and nobody is supposed to borrow or 
aa a anybody on that day. The belief is that a witch must borrow to have power over you. See Chapter V, 


O. le. 
3 Motif-Inder K1682, Disguised trickster beaten by man he is trying to frighten. Disguise as ghost. 
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CHAPTER III 


FORERUNNERS! 


Forerunners are supernatural occurrences that announce a coming 
disaster. They are known in other places as tokens or visions, but all over 
Nova Scotia, among people of all descent, the popular name is fore- 
ean: Occasionally they foretell happy events; more often they predict 

eath. 

It is not everybody who is gifted with seeing or hearing forerunners, 
just as ghostly visitants are only seen by certain people. Nor do they 
appear only to the unlettered and uneducated folk. (After giving a talk 
to a group at Indiana University, one of the professors told me he was 
particularly interested in a statement I had made; that is, that I had heard 
the three death knocks myself, a thing that had taken place long before 
I had begun to study folklore or realize their significance. He, too, had 
heard them and wanted to compare the experience. Another Indianan told 
of a clock that always struck in their house before a death although it 
never went at any other time.) Certain individuals, families, or dwellings 
seem to be particularly sensitive to these manifestations, and most of the 
cine arte experiences could be duplicated almost anywhere else in the 
world. 

Many here have to do with the sea, which reaps a grim and steady 
harvest. Here are some examples of the sort of story told all over the 
county and beyond. 

(1) A boat came up alongside where I slept one night. I looked up 
and couldn’t see anything. The next day my boy was drowned at that 
spot.2—Lunenburg. 

(2) My mother saw her first husband before he died walking up from 
the shore.2—East River Point. 

(3) A family had a calendar on the wall with a picture of a vessel, 
and everybody who saw it remarked that the son of the house was on a ship 
that looked exactly like the one in the picture. One day a conversation of 
this kind was taking place when the calendar came off the wall and fell 
down on the floor, At that same hour her son was drowned. A Riverport 
family had the same experience when their son died in Egypt.2—Mahone 
Bay and Rose Bay. 

(4) In his early married life my father followed the sea and he was 
always away from home in the spring, summer, and autumn. One night 
my mother and the children were in the bedroom and my mother was still 
awake. To her surprise she heard the door of the next room open and then 
something came forward as though on all fours. When it reached the 
door she sprang out of bed and grabbed a chair and said, “If you dare 

1 Motif-Index D1810. Magic knowledge. . 
2 If a person is about to meet a violent death, his wraith is apt to be seen. Folk-Lore (Scotland). The sound ofa 
boat being rowed would serve the sam 
oae death, as in J. A.F.L. 36:2 (New York). In 


e purpose. 
3It is a common belief that a falling picture signifies a 
Cape Breton, window shades have the same effect. J.A.F.L 
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come any further I’ll brain you”. The noise ceased and, although she was 
very frightened, she managed to light the lamp, but there was nothing 
there. The next day she heard of the death of our uncle.1—Mahone Bay. 

(5) The same night that my son was lost the front door opened. He 
always used to take the key with him and when he opened it, the key 
always made a noise. I heard that as plain as anything just the time he 
was washed over going to the Gulf Stream.—Oakland. 

(6) A man was working on night shift and when he came home it was 
nis habit to open the door and put his keys down on the hall table. His 
wife was usually in the kitchen at that time and she always called out to 
him. This morning she heard the door open as usual and she called but 
there was nobody there. She called again but still there was no answer so 
she went to look for him, but there was no sign of him. Shortly after she 
got word that her husband had died of a heart attack.2—Mahone Bay. 

(7) People often hear their name called before a death. My mother 
heard a forerunner. Her father was away sailing on a coasting vessel. 
This night she heard him call her three times saying, “Ada”. She went to 
the door and there was nobody there, and 2 days later she heard that her 
father had died.2—Brantford. 

(8) If a person is dying and thinking of someone, they can make their 
presence known.4—Garden Lots and Lunenburg. 

(9) My mother always claimed that a few days after my father 
sailed to sea there was a big storm and they heard him come in the door 
and go through the kitchen to his room. They heard the sound of his sea 
boots and oil skins but they saw nothing —Riverport. 

(Stories of phantom ships at sea before the loss of a vessel or the 
appearance on the water of loved ones who had died at home, of footsteps 
and voices heard mysteriously in the still hours of the night and coming as 
warnings from another world, of signs and omens that foretell the approach- 
ing death of some member of the family, or prophecies whispered by the 
winds that those who were away on the mighty deep would find a watery 
grave, were interwoven with, and allowed to have an actual influence upon, 
the lives of the people. New England Legends and Folklore; p. 210.)5 


(10) If a bird flies against a window three times it means death.6— 
Lunenburg. 

(11) If a bird flies in the window it is a sign of approaching death; or, 
close to the window.7—Mahone Bay and Blandford. 

(12) When there is a death in the family, if the body is left in the 
house over Sunday, another death will follow.3—Mahone Bay. 

(13) If you pluck a flower out of season you will die within a year on 
the same day.—Blandford. 

(14) If a picture falls it is a sign somebody is going to die within the 
year.°—Blandford. 

1A black dog often appears before a death. Folk-Lore 19:83-84 (Welsh). 


2 Heavy footstep of an invisible person is a sign of death. Gardner, p. 296. 
* For a similar experience in which the call came three times See Gardner, p. 94, Motif-Indez D1273.1.1. Three 


seen. 
§ See note 3 above for three as magic number. For birds as forerunners See Henderson, p. 33. 
7 A common belief. Journal 5:217 (England); 6:243 (Scotland). 
8 J,A.F.L. 7:219 (New England). 
® See No. 3 above, p.24. 
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(15) If a hen crows like a rooster it means somebody will die.1— 
Blandford. 


(16) Rosie looked out over the snow one morning and saw a horse and 
sleigh going over the hill. By the time she called, it was gone and there 
were no tracks left.2—Blandford. 


(17) There are only certain people who can hear forerunners.?— 
Blandford. 


(18) Forerunners—dishes would fall off and the clock would stop. If 
the dishes don’t break, something is going to happen—Rose Bay. 


(19) I was sitting in a chair one day when swallows came in the entry. 
I was afraid they were going to come on my head and I put my hands up 
to keep them away. I was the only one that saw them. A few weeks 
later my brother’s wife died.¢—Whynacht’s Settlement. 


(20) We had sickness in the house and my mother was in bed. I went 
through the room and there was such a crack we both heard it. It was 
heard all over the house. In the spring my uncle died.5—Rose Bay. 


(21) We were away fishing, and one night me and another fellow were 
in the cabin and we were looking for our gloves. We made a light and it 
made a noise as though the chimney had cracked. There was nothing 
wrong anywhere. I said as a joke, “It‘s a forerunner; it’s for me”. My 
brother was lost at that time.®°—Rose Bay. 


(22) On a Saturday afternoon just before my brother took sick we © 
were invited out for supper. When we went out the front door I said, “I 
have an awful feeling that something is going to happen, and I can’t shake 
it”. The next day he took sick, and 2 weeks after he died. The night he 
died the doctor was called at 12 o’clock. It was a bright moonlight night, 
and when it was time for him to arrive we were all in the parlor bedroom 
when we heard a low, clear knock that seemed to go right through the house. 
We went to the door and there was nobody there, and it was another 10 or 
15 minutes before the doctor arrived. Everybody heard the knock, includ- 
ing the minister.7—Hebbville. 


(23) Three death knocks are heard before a death. All doors and 
windows are viisted but there will be no one there.7—Blandford and 
Mahone Bay. 


(24) A young girl was awake when her mother went to milk. The 
closet door was open, and in it she saw a bright light like a picture of the 
Saviour holding a baby in His arms. A few days later her cousin died.& 
At another time she saw a woman going from the dining room to the pantry. 
Death followed.9—Blandford. 


1 Folk-Lore 14:85 (Malta); 19:318 (Ireland); 25:246 (Jersey); Puckett, p. 467 (Negro). 
2 Journal 6:238 (Scotland); an open carriage and a pair of horses. Seeing something that is not there is thought 
to be a forerunner. 
3 See No. 19 below, p. 26. 
4 See No. 11 above for birds as omens of death and 17 for the belief that only certain people can hear forerunners. 
ane Gea. chairs are a sign of death, Journal 6:262 (Scotland) ; iron creaking is a sign of death, Folk-Lore 15: 
nd). 
6 For unexplained noises as forerunners See Gardner, p. 94. i 
_7 See introduction to chapter above. Three death knocks, strange noises, and a clock that has not gone for years, 
striking without reason, are called tokens, J. A.F.L. 4:322 (Pennsylvania German); three raps given by no human 
hand are said to be a warning of death, Henderson, p. 33; Gardner, p. 93; Folk-Lore 19:466, 468 (England) called 
death-stroke, death-rap, or death-knock. In Scotland the knocks are heard at regular intervals, dull, heavy, and 
unmistakable, and in Germany they have a similar sienthcance. The original idea is that the spirit of Death is 
knocking for admission. J.A.F'.L. 2:18, 19; 7:109 (Alleghanies); 31:129 (Ontario); Gardner, p. 296. 
i 8 5 mag of fire is another Nova Scotia manifestation, and lights seen in unusual places are connected with death 
and ghosts. 
§ See No. 8 above, p. 25. 
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(25) My daughter saw her grandfather before he died. Somebody 
called her, and she saw him beside the bed.1—Mahone Bay. 


(26) For 2 days before my father died he followed me in a brown suit 
and brown hat, and when I’d go to look over my left shoulder to see him 
more closely, he’d be gone.*—Tancook. 


(27) When mother was asleep, I saw her all dressed up in black go 
out the door. A month later she died.2—Tancook. 


(28) Before a death I feel something beside me all day and I can’t get 
rid of it.4—Mahone Bay. 


(29) The night before my father died the nurse heard a noise like 
china falling from a shelf. She investigated but nothing was broken, and 
the people downstairs hadn’t heard a thing. The next day all in the house 
heard the same sound as though a shelf had been broken and the china had 
erashed to the floor. Still an examination of the rooms showed nothing. 
My mother was sick in bed at the same time, and we didn’t suppose she had 
heard the noise. But when my father died later in the day, she said to the 
nurse, 

“I thought it meant me”. She knew it was a forerunner.5—Mahone 
Bay. 

(30) One evening a man and his wife were sitting in their kitchen and 
they heard something that sounded like singing in a flower pot. They 
thought it was a locust, but they looked and couldn’t find anything. The 
sound was heard three times, and that night the wife’s sister died.é 


(31) I wasn’t married yet, and I was coming home one moonlight 
night when the snow was on the ground and it was almost as light as day. 
About 100 yards ahead of me I saw a man get up out of a snowbank, and 
I thought, 

“I’m not going to tussle with you”, thinking he was drunk. Then I 
thought, 

“No, I'll see who it is”. As I got nearer I thought it looked like my 
brother, but I knew that my brother was out courting in another direction 
and I couldn’t understand it. The apparition walked ahead of me 300 
yards, and when I got up to him it was 20 yards. He had a brown ulster on 
and his pipe was in his mouth. I even saw his eyes blink, and then I walked 
up behind him about 3 or 4 yards, and when I went up closer to look at 
him there was nothing there. He had vanished. 


My brother lived with my uncle, and the next morning I told my uncle 
what had happened and asked him where my brother had been at that time. 
He said he had been home in bed because he was sick, so we decided not to 
tell him anything about it because we thought that seeing him when he 
wasn’t there must be a forerunner and that he was going to die. When 
he got better I told him, and he said for me to stop because another friend 
of his had met him in another place that same night. 


? See No. 8 above, p. 25. 

? In Skinner, American Myths and Legends 1:291, there is an interesting story of a spectre who appeared at a neigh- 
bour’s house and looked towards the home of his betrothed. He had died at sea at the hour when he was seen. 
A dying person is supposed to be able to make his presence felt. See No. 8, p. 25. 

3 For tales of people appearing when known to be elsewhere, See Journal, 6:240-241 (Scotland). 

* Undoubtedly there are sensitive people who can feel impending death. 

5 Folk-Lore 20:126. In asimilar experience there were sounds of broken glass and a chandelier falling. Nothing 
was broken. See No. 18, p. 26. 

‘ A jug chattering and vibrating without visible cause has also been known to occur before a death. 
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The evening after it happened I went back.to the same place to see if 
it could happen again, but there was another man there, not an apparition, 
but a real man this time. He said, ke 2 

“What are you going to do, fight me?” I knew him, so I told him what 
had happened the night before. He said, 

“Was he coming towards you or going away from you?” I told him 
he was going away from me. “Well”, he said, “take it from me, that is a 
sign of a long life for both you and your brother”.—M ahone Bay. 

(32) When I was a little fellow a red chest used to stand at the foot 
of my bed and one night I woke up and my sister was standing on the chest 
all in white. I was sleeping with my brother and I called him but I couldn’t 
wake him up, and finally she disappeared. I told my mother in the morning 
and she began to cry, and 3 weeks afterwards my sister died. The reason 
I couldn’t wake my brother was because he wasn’t to see it.1—Mahone Bay. 

(83) There was a woman who lived here once and she believed in 
forerunners. My uncle was a shoemaker, and he thought he would play a 
trick on her. She had a couple of brothers away at sea and she was often 
thinking of them, and one evening my uncle went over, and there she was, 
sitting in the kitchen knitting. There was a big latch on the back door so 
he went over and tipped the latch and dropped it down and ran to the 
window to see what she would do, and he did this three times. 

“There”, she said, “that’s a forerunner of some of my brothers down 
at the fishing grounds”, and she never knew the difference.2—North West. 

(34) Three weeks before one of my children died there was a snowstorm. 
Just before we got up in the morning we heard three death knocks. It was 
just about daylight. We looked out and there wasn’t a track in the 
snow.®2—Mahone Bay. 

(35) A woman was picking apples in a field when one apple fell off 
and broke in four pieces. It happened that she had four sons, and she 
noticed that though three of the pieces were white, the fourth had red 
streaks through it. Shortly after this one of her sons was drowned.4— 
Mahone Bay. n 

(36) A mother and daughter were in the kitchen when the daughter 
heard what sounded like footsteps on the floor. She looked under the table 
but there was nothing to be seen. That same day she saw her abseñt 
brother go by the window, but he moved evenly as a person would who was, 
riding a bicycle, and not bobbing up and down as he would if he were 
walking. The next day her mother saw him and again he was moving 
evenly. Nothing happened in the immediate family, but shortly after- 
wards a niece died in the States.5—Mahone Bay. i 

(37) One evening my mother heard a noise and wondered what it 
was, but I didn’t hear it. The next morning mother and I were working 
outside and we both heard a noise like a tree cracking. I asked my 


1 Motif-Inder D1825.3.1. Magic power of seeing Death at head or foot of bed and thus forecasting progress of 
sickness. See also No. 19 above, p. 26. 

2 While most people treat forerunners with deep respect, there is the occasional person who looks upon it all as 
nonsense, and uses the superstitious fears of his friends as an excuse for pranks. 

3 See No. 16 above, p. 26. 

4 Motif-Inder F813. 1, Extraordinary apple. Gardner, p. 276, n. 84, "The apple has a mystical tay. It is 
associated with Aphrodite and Eve. Inthe Arabian Nights it possesses healing power; in the Prose Edda the apples 
of Iduna preserve the youth of the she 

ë Seeing an absent friend is a “vision” or “token” that one will die within the year. Seeing him at sunset, 
however, signifies long life; at midday, short life. J,A.F.L. 13: 297 (Newfoundland); for mysterious rappings never 
explained, See New Hampshire Folk Tales, p. 198ff. 
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mother what it was, and she said it was just like the noise she’d heard last 
night. We couldn’t find a thing that might have caused it, and that day my 
brother-in-law died.1i—Mahone Bay. 

(88) When I was about 17 years old I fell about 14 feet and knocked 
two other men out on the way. I crawled under a tarpaulin, and I was 
out for three-quarters of an hour. When I came to I saw a string of lights 
and I didn’t know where I was. Of course there were no electric lights then. 
About 8 years afterwards I was in Boston and I went through a tunnel, 
and there were my lights, exactly as I had seen them in the forerunner.— 
Oakland. 


(39) I was sitting in a room once and I heard a thump like a piece of 
wood falling in the cellar. Nothing fell, because I went and looked. A 
couple of weeks after I heard that one of my closest friends had died.1— 
East River Point. 

(40) At Mill Cove there was a woman dying in one house, and the next 
house was full of visitors. For several nights they heard a sound like a 
cooper pounding on a barrel, and when she died the noise stopped.1— 
Mahone Bay. 


(41) In one house on the island a clock that never went at any other 


‘time always struck before a death.2—Tancook. 


(42) A woman had an alarm clock that was new and supposed to be 
particularly good. One day it stopped at three in the afternoon. She 
thought that very strange and started it going again. She learned a few 
days later that her brother had died at that hour.2—Mahone Bay. 


(43) One day we were sitting down by the river talking and first thing 
we heard an awful rushing noice overhead like a span of horses dropping 
rocks as they went. It was a terrible noise and we couldn’t give any 
account of it. We think now it must have been a forerunner of the 
aeroplane.— North River. 


(44) I was fishing off the Banks one time, and one of my brothers was 
with me. Another brother, Peter, was fishing off Halifax. One stormy 
day the brother who was with me jumped up from his sleep and said, 

“My God, Peter is drowned”. We found out afterwards that he was 
drowned at that very hour. He had seen it happen. You see, if a person 
is dying and thinking of another person he can come home to him, or to 
wherever he happens to be.4—Mahone Bay. 


1 A light stroke, a dull blow, a shaking sound, a succession of gentle taps, or an acute ren noise are 
indications ot death, Folk-Lore 19:467 dng or jarring» = B fing ; 
2 J.A.F.L. 4:322 (Pennsylvania German); 11:12 (Maryland) called death tick; 13:297 ( Newfoundland); 40:173 
PPA Kan eis U.S.A; Ga Gardner, pp. 93 and 295; Puckett, p. 444 (Negro), refers to it as a Journal, 
sets of nn Bomen? tales ihe oe adition the re the wl asi perii at E on the Sunday mor moraine d z diring pe a 
e sermon, or before at Evi er (w. oes no’ 
happen) there will ba A death fe che Para DALAS moot Sunda: 
3 As omens, clocks either strike unexpectedly as above, or Foig altogether. 
` 4 See note 2 above, p24. 
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CHAPTER IV 
GHOSTS 


If you want your hair to stand on end and your knees to turn to jelly, 
visit a rural Nova Scotian on a foggy night and get him started on ghost 
stories. Tales are much the same in every county, and although I have 
collected an incredible number from Lunenburg county in a short 6 weeks, 
I doubt if they tell more ghost stories here than other coastal folk. Stories 
range from phantom ships and ghostly sailors to headless men and haunted 
houses. Poltergeists turn up every now and then, and in one case a ghost 
who was disturbed came back to life. 

There are many stories of ghosts in the form of dogs, some of which 
are connected with buried treasure, whereas in others the canine ghost 
is merely a wanderer. Lights, too, are often connected with treasure,” but 
in other cases they simply indicate the presence of a ghostly visitant. I 
have inquired for the story of the Vanishing Hitchhiker so well known in 
the United States, who asks for a ride and then disappears before the 
destination is reached, but it does not seem to have reached Nova Scotia. 

As for the way to lay a ghost, the method is often the same as that 
used in witcheraft.2 In comparing the two, however, it looks as though 
witehes are more easily controlled than ghosts. The methods are more 
drastic, but they seem to succeed. I have found no stories in which a 
family has had to move from fear of witches alone, but haunted houses are 
frequently abandoned. Witches, though, are always evil in their intentions, 
whereas ghosts may appear for a variety of purposes such as fulfilling an 
earthly obligation or doing a friendly act. 

Because so much of the Lunenburger’s life is bound up with the sea, 
stories of phantom ships and ghostly sailors are placed first. 


GHOSTLY SAILORS AND PHANTOM SHIPS 


(1) One night we were sailing over a place where two of our men had 
been lost 2 years before. I was up aloft when the captain saw the two 
men come over the sides and take their places on the deck. When I came 
down they went back off the deck and over the sides again.*—Rose Bay. 

(2) It used to be quite common at one time for ghostly sailors to 
board a vessel and take her over for a time. I spoke to twenty men myself 
one night. If a vessel was sunk at a place and another one came by, the 
crew of the sunken vessel would be seen. One stormy night there were four 
men on watch and the first thing they would see somebody coming in over 
the rail in oil clothes and soon there was a whole crew aboard. That often 
happened.5—Lunenburg. 


1 See Chapter I. 

? See Chapter I. 

3 See Chapter V. 

4 Motif-Indez E 271. hosts. Ghosts that haunt the sea. For a song on the same theme in which a 
ghostly crew board a vessel Creighton, pp. 254-256. seamen have assured me that these things actually 
happen, — when a ship passes the spot where another has been lost. Cornish fishermen dread going near 
hospo ¥ yuso e have been wrecked, as the voices of the drowned often call to them there, especially before a 
S . 


5 The motive may be the same as that reported by Dr. Wayland Hand of the mines of Colorado and Utah 
where dead miners are said to ride along for a distance near the spot where they met death ‘‘just to be one with 


the boys again”’. 
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(3) A strange thing happened to me one time 50 years ago when I 
was master of a vessel fishing off the Banks.1_ A friend of mine came along 
on his ship and spoke to us. He came by at dusk as we were putting the 
side lights up and he wanted to know how the fishing was and so forth. He 
said, “I’m not going very far”. 

I said, “All right. There’s plenty of room here for both of us”. The 
night was calm and he passed by, and after we finished fishing and it got 
dark we could see his lights quite near us. 

We went to our berths about 10 o’clock, leaving a man on deck to 
watch an hour and then another for an hour. At 12 o’clock the watch 
called me and said it was blowing a gale of wind. Everything was in a 
foam as quick as that. We were to an anchor and had to pay out more 
cable. The wind blew so hard it took nearly everything off our main deck. 
I thought everything was secured, but the next watch came below and told 
me we were adrift. Our cable was parted, and we drifted until the next 
morning when we brought up our anchor. Of course we drifted away from 
our trawls, which were all set. 

Two days later we came back to look for the trawls and found them, 
but one of the men sent word to me saying, “Captain, I think there’s a 
dead whale here”. It was about a mile from the vessel. We sailed in and 
it wasn’t any whale, but the bottom of the vessel that had spoken with us. 
She was on her side with her masts flat on the water. Her cable had gone 
down and held her there, and she was lost with all hands. We couldn’t do 
anything for her but report her, and the vessel was there for almost a month. 

This captain and I were awful good friends, and we were always 
together when ashore. 

A year after that we were fishing in pretty much the same place and 
we had only one more day to fish before we came home. It was a beautiful 
fine Sunday and, as we never fished on that day, we were all sitting 
around talking. I said whoever was watch at 12 o’clock to make an early 
call so we could get through fishing as early as possible, as it gets light 
very early at that time of year. However, it was 12 when he called me and 
said a vessel was coming to speak us. I stood on the deck for a while but 
there was no wind and she didn’t seem to be coming any nearer. I could 
see the hull and the lights. I told the watch to call me if it came any 
closer and I went below again. 

At 1 he came again. I knew it would be daylight in an hour, so I told - 
him to call all hands to start to get their bait and their trawls. The other 
vessel was very near by now, and it was a beautiful starlight night. We 
were all talking, expecting the other vessel to wait till daylight and then 
come aboard, but just when daylight was coming somebody said, “Where’s 
that vessel?” There was nothing there. Every man went below and it 
was the hardest thing to get those men up. I told them to go out and set 
their trawls. The cook he came back and said, “There’s something going to 
happen to us. You’ve got the ship pretty deep”. 

I said, “You can’t help it. If it’s going to happen it will happen 
anyhow”. 
— 1 The Grand Banks of Newfoundland. 
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Well, we fished the next 2 days and nothing happened. We started for 
home and everybody was nervous because we thought it was a forerunner.? 
We were pretty happy when we sighted land, but we were still puzzled about 
it and wondered what it meant. There were twenty-one men on my vessel 
and all hands had seen it. It couldn’t possibly have got away because it 
was all sails then and neither of us had engines. 


A few days later I was looking through my log and I saw that it had 
‘been just a year to the day when that vessel spoke us. She was the Maurice 
Wilson and I sailed the Victory. I claim that was the same vessel, a 
ghost ship.2—Lunenburg. 


(4) When I was 16. I went to old Miss Romkey’s house at Dublin 
Beach and she asked me at once if I had seen the fire ship. I must have 
looked surprised because she told it had been seen by some of the men who 
had also heard the crew singing chanties, and there was the unmistakable 
rattling of chains. I asked her what it meant, and she told me that every 
Eiran, fire ships come up to Dublin Beach and bury their treasure.8— 

ebbville. 


(5) Every 7 years there used to be a fiery sloop come in Green Bay. 
One time it came in when one of our vessels was anchored at the Folly. 
The crew could hear the men talking, and after she had anchored a while 
she disappeared. There is supposed to be gold buried at Cape Point. One 
night I was at the Point when they were digging for it. Later I saw the 
hole and put a crowbar down, but I don’t know whether they got anything 
or not. Years ago things seemed to be different from now. You would 
see and hear things.4—Petite Rivière. 


(6) One night some fishermen were coming in a vessel. There was a 
good breeze and this vessel was suddenly wheeled right square around and 
came back and it couldn’t get up the La Have until daylight. Something 
must have caused it because the wind was fair and she was going right 
along.5—La Have. 


(7) There is a river in New Brunswick where there is supposed to be a 
burning ship. One night some people saw it and thought they would go up 
to it because it didn’t seem far off, but even though they took a tugboat 
they could never catch it. People were watching from the shore and to them 
it seemed that the burning ship stayed in the same place all the time.6— 
East River Point. 


(8) One evening two ladies were in a boat coming back from Bedford 
Basin to Halifax. (Bedford Basin is an extension of Halifax Harbour.) 
Suddenly the younger one saw a ship slip past their boat. It was a full- 
rigged ship and a ghost ship. She didn’t say anything, thinking it might be 
her fancy, but the other lady clutched her arm. They still didn’t say 
anything until they got ashore, and then they wondered what it could 
have been. Of course nobody rightly knows, but in the old days a French 

7 See Chapter II for forerunners. Motif-Inder D1812.1.10. Sight of phantom ship a bad omen. 

2 Motif-Index E532* Phantom ship. 

° See Chapter I, No. 13. 

4 The 7-year a of the fiery a> is interesting, as it is commonly believed that treasure comes up once 
th. ha o. 22. 


every 7 years for a See Chapter I, 
3 The fiery ship was supposed to have been seen at the same time, and would be responsible for this ease of 
magic, the informant. 


‘Ghost ships always seem to stay out of reach, either a little ahead or a little behind the one that sees it. And 
f the crew is talking, the conversation is in a language that the listeners cannot understand. 
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payship come into Halifax Harbour and sailed up the Basin thinking it 
was going to Louisburg. It was trapped and the English sank her. The 
ghost is supposed to be this ship trying to get out again.1—Lunenburg. 


THE TEAZER 


(9) The Young Teazer was a privateer that sailed along the Nova 
Scotia coast in the year 1813. She was trapped by British warships in 
Mahone Bay on the twenty-sixth of June, and would have been captured if 
a young officer had not set her afire rather than swing at the yard-arm. 
People watching from the shore were startled when a huge explosion took 
place and the Young Teazer went up in a blaze of fire. Ever since then 
the Teazer is said to appear, and it has been reported from Lunenburg and 
East River Point as recently as the year 1935. At Upper Kingsburg it was 
an annual event, and people would look for it at a certain time of the year 
when a fiery ship would appear, explode, and be gone. Some think it comes 
before a storm and is a forerunner of bad weather. The fact that the legend 
is so widespread and is told in every settlement all along the coast shows 
how deeply the belief has settled. In fact in Rose Bay it was reported in 
a manner that was almost casual for it had been seen there so often in the 
fall of the year. At Lunenburg it seems to have carried an element of fear 
with it, for if it was seen when people were skating, they lost no time in 
getting off the ice. Its appearance has been the subject of wide speculation 
wherever the ship has been seen. A few of the many stories follow.? 


My grandmother saw the Teazer blown up. She saw it from the 
Tanner’s house on Heckman’s Island, the first house across the bridge on 
the right. She saw the British gunboat come inside of Grey Island, now 
called Pearl Island, and the boats leaving her with eight sweeps on a side, 
sixteen in all. They were bound up to capture the Teazer. Before they 
reached it the runaway British soldier who was on board of it blew her up. 
Since then she has often been seen. I know one man who was out fishing 
and the ghost Teazer got in the way. He heard the ropes creak in the 
blocks and he thought she was going to run into them.—Heckman’s Island. 


(10) I have seen the Teazer light as often as I have fingers and toes. 
When I was a boy we lived on an island in Mahone Bay and my father 
would often say that he had seen the Teazer light that night. It came 
before a storm. We wanted to know when he saw it, so one night he came 
running and said, “If you want to see it, come now”. 

We went out and we could see a blaze of fire and we could almost 
see her yards and sail. She was about 5 miles away so we couldn’t hear any 
voices. When seen from the islands it was always between the headlands, 
and she would turn around and go the other way. The old folks told yarns 
about seeing her, and how she would sail along within a couple of yards of 
them. She used to catch up with their boats and they’d be in dread, not 
knowing what would happen to them. When I saw her she was always the 
shape of a ship and was seen back in Mahone Bay on the other side of 
Heckman’s Island.—Lunenburg. 

1 See footnote 2,-p. 82 


ai F For to pa story, including the events leading up to the capture of the Young Teazer, See McMechan, Sagas of 
ea, p. A 
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(11) The old people used to see the Teazer sometimes like a ball oi 
fire, and sometimes like a ship all lit up. Father said that years ago some 
men went fishing and they had no matches. They saw a ship beside them 
at Rose Head and they said, “We’ll go there and get some matches”, but 
when they approached, it suddenly lit up and disappeared. They claimed 
the ship was the Teazer—Rose Bay. 

(12) Off the Eastern Points we used to see a phantom ship. It was 
the Teazer. The first thing we saw was a big light. It was a ball of fire as 
the ship was burning, and it was often seen by people between Big Duck 
and Little Duck going to Mahone Bay. The Teazer went down on May 
3, 1813, and the light was first seen on the twenty-third of June that 
same year.1—Blue Rocks. 

(13) My mother lived in Blandford and she could remember the time 
the Teazer came into Chester and blew up. She said it broke the windows 
out in the house. I used to go to Indian Point and walk over a hill and I saw 
the light lots of times before a storm. It looked like a round ball the size 
of a barrel head. One time I was coming up from Tancook and a storm was 
coming on. I heard a boat come along like three or four men pulling. That 
boat should have caught up with me but she didn’t. Instead she turned 
and went in to Chester. I could hear the men on her talking, but I 
couldn’t make out what they said. That was a forerunner of some kind, 
and the boat must have been the Teazer—Oakland. 

(14) We have often heard the sound of an anchor dropping and could 
see oars and paddles and hear people talking, but we could never make out 
what they said. If we wait for the people to come up, nobody comes. My 
aunt said that whenever there was going to be a storm they would see the 
pip all ablaze and they could hear the men aboard her hollering.—Mahone 

ay. 

(15) Eight or nine years ago I saw the Teazer light. I was 3 or 4 
miles from the place where the Teazer blew up, halfway across from 
Tancook. It looked like powder burning, and for an hour it kept flaring 
up and down and then up again. The light is generally seen before a wind 
or rain storm, and in this case the storm came in 3 days. It looks different 
from any other lights because it flares on and off. One night a boatload of 
young people claimed that it followed them all the way home. The storm 
was just beginning then, and the boat never caught up with them. You 
can’t get up to a ghost.2—Hast River Pont. 


GHOST-LIKE LIGHTS? 


(16) In the area of the Ragged Islands in Mahone Bay there is one 
known as Sacrifice Island. The old people said that the Indians in the early 
days took a child out there and killed it, probably for a human sacrifice. 
For that reason it has been called Sacrifice Island ever since. 

Some years ago four men went out from Mader’s Cove on a fishing trip 
some time in June. They were farmers. The spring planting was finished, 
and it was more for recreation and a change after the strenuous work, and 

1 On the other hand, Dr. MeMechan gives May 3, 1813, as the date of her letter of marque. 

2 In Cornwall spectre ships are seen before wrecks, and lights herald a storm—Journal, 5:189. In Drake, p. 408. 
astorv is told of the Palvtine, which was wrecked and appears every year as a phantom ship; and p. 420 tells of a ship 
that failed to return, and when a sign was asked of the Lord a phantom ship appeared and was wrecked before the 


eyes of all the people so that they knew without doubt what its fate had been. 
3 Motif-Indez 530.1. Ghost-like lights. 
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they went out in a good sized boat with sleeping accommodations. They 
left one afternoon and intended running out on the fishing grounds about 
10 miles, which would keep them in the water of Mahone Harbour. The 
fog came in when they got there and the wind sprang up from the southwest. 
Not being regular fishermen they didn’t think it advisable to stay out there 
on the ocean, so they came in and anchored in the lee of Sacrifice intending 
to spend the night there, which they did. 

When it was getting dark the three older men turned in for the night, 
and one fellow who was only about 20 and a smoker stayed up in the open 
air to smoke. It was dark but the fog had lifted and he could see quite 
a distance all around. 

After a while he saw a small light on the shore of Sacrifice. He thought 
this strange as there was nobody in sight. He watched it and it grew 
larger, and when it got nearly the size of a puncheon head he called the 
other men and told them there was a very funny light and that it was a 
dead light. That is, there wasn’t any fire to it, and it expanded and grew 
to be fairly light. It took the men some time to get out, and before they got 
there the light had died down and disappeared and there was nothing to be 
seen but a light glow. They scolded the younger man and went down again. 

The young man was still excited and stayed up on deck. After about 
10 minutes the light began to grow again, and it grew up bright. He called 
the men and they were amazed. They were looking at the light and specu- 
lating what it might be, and after a while they heard oars and a boat rowing. 
This happened just about opposite Hobson’s Nose Light. They heard a 
boat coming up from Long Island just about due east from where they were, 
and it was coming in from the sea. They intended to draw the attention 
of these men in the boat to the strange light, thinking they were natives. 
When they saw the boat the light was so bright they could see the whites 
of one another’s eyes quite plainly. 

The boat turned out to be a ship’s long boat with eight oarsmen, two on 
a thwart, two officers in behind, one steering, and either two men in front 
orone. They had never seen such a sight before. The boat went around the 
stern of their boat perhaps 150 yards away. and they were struck dumb. 
One of the men was going to hail them, but the oldest man was scared. The 
boat kept on towards Heckman’s Island about a third of a mile to the 
south and disappeared in the darkness. 

The man who told the story was very truthful and not a drinking man. 
He said if I didn’t believe it he would swear to it. I talked to the oldest 
man at his mill house and he confirmed it exactly as the younger man had 
done. I asked him what he thought of it. 

“Well”, he said, “it happened exactly as I told you. There were no 
people living on Sacrifice Island, and among the natives it bore the name 
of being haunted, and you couldn’t get them to go ashore there after dark. 
After the boat with the naval men in it disappeared, the light faded and we 
didn’t see it again” —Mahone Bay. 

(17) When I was a boy we used to go lobster fishing and sometimes 
we would see a light at night. We used to go handbowing with hand traps. 
Out at Zinck’s Point there was a vacant house and at night there was a 
light come down to the shore and it was like a man carrying a lantern. It 
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eame down to the beach and then went up about the height of two vessel 
spars, jumped around, came down and took a short cut back to the house. It 
looked just like a man.—Rose Bay. 

(18) In Blandford there was a house where an old man had died, and 
as long as his family lived there a light was seen in it—Blandford, 

(19) At the McKeen’s place at Conquerall Banks we used to see 
lights coming down on the wharf. We could only see them on dark nights. 
We lived on the other side of the river and we often watched them come 
down. Lawless people had lived there and it was said the lights might be 
their spirits coming back.—Hebbville. 

(20) A ball of fire is called a Jacob’s ball of fire-—Lunenburg. 

(21) At Kaulbach’s Head in Lunenburg where the golf course is now, 
lights are seen to go up over the hill—Rzverport. 

(22) One time I was at a party and at that time there were plenty of 
ghosts around, and we would often see lights. When we were coming home 
I found some girls who had seen a blue light and were frightened. I was 
young and brave then, so I said I’d see what it was, and I poked my stick 
at it and there was a lot more light. I didn’t say anything, and the girls 
were more frightened than ever, so I brought it to them on the end of my 
stick. It was squid. A cat had probably dragged it up from the shore, and 
the phosphorus made it shine.1—La Have. 

(23) One time I saw a light and I gets down and I crawls up to it. 
First thing I know I banged my head. A stick was jutting out of a stump 
and that was what hit me. I found out what the light was, though. Some- 
times a certain kind of wood in a rotten stump will throw off a light at 
night, and that is what is was.—La Have. 


THE RESTLESS DEAD 


(24) If there is anything bothering a person’s mind when they die 
they can come back, and after they’ve said what they have to say they are 
through— Lunenburg and East River Point. i 


(25) If a ghost tells you to do something and you don’t do it, they will 
always bother you.—Oakland. 


(26) Anybody that takes his life isn’t happy.2—Lunenburg. 
(27) There was a man who used to go to the woods and steal timber. 


A storm came up once and he got drownded. We often hear him because he 
always chops wood before a storm.8—Lunenburg. 


(28) Mr. Pearl at Green Island was talking and said there was no 
hereafter. The other man said there was, and he said, “If there is any 
hereafter I’ll come back and tell you”. 

One night his friend had a nightmare and he called out, “Pearl, is you 
dead? Is you dead?” Later, after Mr. Pearl did actually die, he often 
came back.4—Riverport. 

bs ——— 31782. Things thought to be ghosts. For a discussion of lights See Gardner, p. 80, note 161, and 
P: “Y Motif-Inder E411.1.1. Suicide cannot rest in grave. ‘These are all examples of E410. The Unquiet Grave. 
3 Motif-Indez E411. Dead cannot rest because of a 
4 Motif-Indez Q225. Punishment for scoffing at church teachings; Cf. footnote 3 above. See also Nos. 60 and 
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-~ (29) Every time a sailor drowns he takes (inhabits) the soul of one 
of the birds at Ironbound, a sort of Stormy Petrel or Carey’s Chicken. The 
people will not disturb the birds because it would disturb the souls.1— 
Riverport. 

(30) At Cornwall there is a legend about two people who owned a 
piece of land that had bloodshed on it. The men got a surveyor to put 
stakes in, but the stakes didn’t suit, so one of the men went up with his 
lantern and moved the stakes. The same thing happened to the other man, 
and they met on the hill and fought until their lights went out. Since their 
death they have often been seen going up the hill with their lanterns until 
they meet and go together in a flash.2—Riverport. 


(31) At Beech Hill a man died and his wife lived on in the house. She 
said that every night he would come in the bedroom at the regular hour 
he had done all his life and wind his watch.2—Riverport. 


(32) There was an old fellow who didn’t get along well with his wife. 
He liked to smoke a pipe but she would hide it. After he died she used to 
hear him say, “Give me my pipe”.4—La Have. | 

(33) A fellow died who was supposed to have so-and-so, but he didn’t 
get it, so when he died if people took a holt of it a voice would say, “Let 
go of that”.4—Blandford. 


_ (34) One time I was on the Labrador coast working for a firm that 
hauled whales. We anchored a short distance off the coast and in the 
middle of the night I heard somebody calling out to let go. I thought one 
of our fellows had gone ashore. The other men heard it too, and they 
heard it again, so next morning I told the captain and asked him what it 
was. He said there was once a young fellow going with a Newfoundland 
girl and he left her, and the next time he came back whaling the New- 
foundlanders killed him. You can see the place they buried him from the 
vessel. His voice is often heard and it was plain enough for anything.°— 
Blandford. 


FEMALE REVENANTS® 


_ (35) There was a woman in Lunenburg who noticed that people who 
owned a certain house always closed the cellar door after dark and locked it. 
One evening she was visiting this house and she went out around the back 
at twilight. She had to pass the closed door, and as she did so she saw & 
little old lady in a silk dress that rustled. She took it to be another old 
lady from the house whom she hadn't seen before, and she wondered what 
she was doing there at that hour. Later she spoke of it, and she was told 
that the old lady she described wasn’t there any more. However, they 
asked her if her dress had rustled and she said yes. Then they said, “You’ve 


_1 Motif-Indez E732. Soul in form of bird and E414. Drowned person cannot rest in peace. It is a Cornish 
belief that the souls of old ptains never sleep; they are turned into gulls and albatrosses. Journal 5:89, and from 


t Motif-Indez E425.1. Female revenant, 
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seen the ghost. That was Aunt Creighton. She always wore silk”. Appar- 
ently she was often seen, because they were so careful to lock the door at 
night.1—Hebbville. 


(36) Way back in 1895 my two nephews was comin’ home one 
Saturday night. It was pourin’ rain, and close by the Passage store there 
is a bridge, and there on the point of the bridge a woman went across dressed 
in pure white. In 2 seconds she was gone and nobody never seen her again. 
In those days if people didn’t go to heaven when they died, their spirits 
come back. So the boys went to their father and said, “Pop, we seen a 
funny thing”, and they told him. 

He listened to all they said and then he put his pipe down and told 
them, “Boys”, he said, “do you know who that was? That was Hosea 
Clancy’s wife who drownded herself”. She had went out one day and 
pushed a boat off and jumped overboard. Three days later her first sweet- 
heart picked her up at Jeddore 18 miles away, sittin’ up in the water. 
Her clothes wouldn’t let her sink. He saw what he thought was a woman 
walkin’ on the water and gosh, I bet he got an awful jump when he saw 
what it was.2—Lunenburg. , 


(37) One nice moonlight night in winter two men saw two women 
dressed in white walking around a vacant house.2—Mahone Bay. 


(38) One night a man and a woman were going home with a horse 
team and they passed a woman on the road who had died a short time 
before. They both saw her, but they didn’t speak until they passed her— 
Mahone Bay. 


(39) A woman named Lucy Knock perished beside a rock a little this 
side of Goose Gutter. It has been known as Lucy’s Rock ever since because 
some people said they saw a woman there. It is also said that a goose used 
to come out at a place between Rose Bay and Kingsburg and bite people on 
the legs, and after Lucy Knock died it was given the name of Goose Gutter. 
It sometimes happens that people coming from Kingsburg can’t get across 
the road. They can’t see anything, but something holds them back.4— 
Rose Bay. 


(40) There was an old man who lived 12 miles east of the Strait 
of Canso and kept a respectable place. One night he was driving a horse 
team from Canso and he hadn’t gone far when a lady came running along 
and put her hand on the arm rest of the carriage, and kept it there until 
they came to a church. He had no whip, but an Indian withe, an alder 
branch, and he used it to hit her left arm where she was holding on. He 
urged the horse to go faster, but she went faster too. This kept up until 
they reached the church and then she disappeared. This happened when 
he was coming from Port Hawkesbury on the road to West Bay. She was 
on the driver’s side, which was then on the right. He almost broke his 
withe trying to hold her back.5—Riverport. 
> Manip tudes E401.1. Spirits dressed in antique clothes. For ghost stories where rustling of silk is heard See 
Folk-Lore 16:65 (Wales); 31:346 (Ireland); New Hampshire Folk Tales, p. 192; Puckett, p. 119 (Negro). 

2 This ghost was seen on the coast of Halifax Harbour. Motif-Inder E425.1.1. Revenant as lady in white. 
3 Solitary ghosts are very common. Groups of two, three, or four men appear, but women shun the company 
me = = nx oun” writes Rosalie Hankey, "I have not found a single example of women appearing in 


4 Motif-Inder E423.3.7. Revenant ae goose (German). F402.1.2. Spirit blocks person’s road. 
5 This may possibly be a variant of the Vanishing Hitch-hiker. See C.F.Q. 2:13-25. 
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(41) I was sleeping in a room once when I woke up to see an old 
lady with silver hair going to a trunk in my bedroom. The bed must have 
been in her way because she struck it and jarred it like everything, and I 
looked right into her face. She backed off slowly and I could see her going 
right down until she vanished altogether. The trunk was full of papers. 
The family had often seen her and were not at all surprised when I told 
them my experience. She said something, probably in Dutch (the local 
term for German), but I couldn’t understand it. My friends told me I 
should have said, ‘In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost’, because if a ghost tells you to do something and you don’t do 
it, they will always bother you.1—Oakland. 


(42) The story is told of a man who was rector of the Anglican 
Church at Annapolis and who was sitting one day in his study when an 
apparition of a lady in white came to him. The lady asked him to go to 
a certain house in Halifax at a certain time because his help was needed 
there. He was startled at the request, but it was so definite that he felt 
he should go. When he arrived he found that the widow of a fellow 
clergyman was in great difficulty and he was able to help her. 

Some years later the story was told in an officer’s mess and the late 
Rev. Robert Norwood of New York and Hubbards happened to be there. 
He seemed so interested that the narrator asked him what he thought of 
the story. 

“Oh”, he said, “I know it’s right because it was my father who saw the 
apparition”.2—Lunenburg. 


(43) A little girl’s mother’s cousin was sick and she was taking things 
down for her to eat. It wasn’t dark yet, and when she was a little out of the 
Round Road she saw a little old woman with a stick in her hand and a 
staff to walk by and a basket in her hand, a little shawl over her head and 
an old-fashioned apron. She kept looking back seeing her come, seeing 
her come, and thought she would wait for her to catch up, but she never 
heard her walk. When she got up past the church she looked back again 
but there was nobody to be seen. Fright overtook her then because there 
was nowhere for her to disappear. 


At this place Indians were supposed in the early days to have killed 
people and put their bodies in a lake. One man was coming to prayer meet- 
ing one night at Round Road when he heard the sound of singing and 
erying and praying,® and he thought he was late. Then the singing changed 
to something else. One time my grandmother went down the road to a 
spring party, and when they left to come home some of them got separated. 
They were nearly until daylight wandering around there, and when they 
got home next morning they were like people blindfolded and in a daze. It 
was thought that ghosts could mislead people.—Rose Bay. 


(44) My father went to a place once to work and the man told him 
he’d put him in a room to sleep if he could stay there, but the room was 
haunted and nobody ever stayed. He was with his cousin so they went to 
the room together and they had scarcely gone to bed when the door opened 
and closed and he watched and a woman came in and out, in and out. He 


1 See No. 70 below, p. 45. 
3 Motif-Inder E425.1.1. Revenant as lady in white. 
1 Motif-Index E492. Church service of the dead. 
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lit the lamp and then she didn’t come, so later he blew the lamp out and she 
came in again and came over to a little stand beside the bed. He thought 
he would grab her and he put his hand out but there was nothing there. - 
In the morning they asked him how he had got along and he said all 
right. But my cousin said, “All right! It would have been all right if you’d 
kept that witch out of the room”, and the cousin wouldn’t sleep there again: 
The next night my father went back and he put his heavy boots against 
the door to keep it shut. The door had a heavy latch, but as soon as he 
blew the light out the door would open and shut, open and shut. When he 
wanted to sleep he had to keep the light on because that was the only timé 
it stopped. That happened at Newburn.—Mahone Bay. ] 
(45) There was a woman buried once wearing diamonds. Three young 
men at the funeral saw them and.decided to go and dig the remains up and 
nobody would be any the wiser. They did, but they couldn’t get the ring 
off, so they cut it off and she sat up and spoke. One man died, another 
lived only a short time, but the third lived on. The woman got up out of 
the grave, went home, knocked at the door and said, “It’s So-and-So”. They 
said it couldn’t be, but she insisted and they let her in. She lived on for 
years after that but she never spoke and she never smiled.1—Lunenburg. 
(46) One time two women were going from Eastern Passage to Halifax 
to market and at about 12 o’clock at night they were driving past the Mines 
at Cow Bay when suddenly the horse got frightened and wouldn’t go. 
They were driving an old box wagon without springs, and one of the women 
looked between the horse’s ears. There she seen a woman without a head. 
Well, do you know, the horse it got so frightened that it run away around 
between two trees, and the space was so narrow you couldn’t see today how 
it could have got through. And more than that, there was a basket of eggs 
on the seat of the wagon, and not one egg was busted.2—Lunenburg. 


HEADLESS REVENANT 


(47) The people on Heckman’s Island used to keep their sheep on 
Sacrifice Island, and they went out one evening shortly after sundown to 
get some sheep to kill for mutton. The sheep were wild and it took some 
time to catch them. They were busy tying the legs of the sheep and didn’t 
think about the time, when they looked up and saw a man 7 or 8 feet tall 
with no head. He went around out of sight and they hurried away, but 
before going they took a stick and measured his feet in the sand, and the 
tracks were very large. The length of the boot mark was 21 inches. It 
wasn’t absolutely dark when this happened.—Mahone Bay. £3 

(48) At East River I saw a dog without a head.—East River Point. — 


REVENANT AS DOG® 


(49) A man used to live at Rous’s Brook who said a ghost in the form 
of a dog used to run between his legs. A man with no head was seen there 
too. People passing there used to hear something that sounded like a dog. 


1 Motif-Indez E422. The li corpse. Revenant is not a spectre, but has the attributes of a living person 


, Africa, etc. For a somewhat 8 in erica See Puckett, p. 123 (Negro). See 
also Motif-Indez from dead to demand clothing stolen from the grave. : 
a if-Index E421.1.2. Ghosts visible to horses alone. 
3 Motif-Indez E422.1.1. Headless 


è revenant. 
4 For other stories of Sacrifice Island See No. 16 above, p. 34, 
ë Motif-Indez E423 .1.1. 
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First there seemed to be a bright light and then a ball on the road; all sorts 
of strange things. One night a man was going home late when he saw this 
light and after he passed, it had time to turn into something else and follow 
him. This night he had been drinking and he was feeling brave so he 
turned around and asked what it was following him for. Then the thing 
pounced on him. He said it looked like a black dog but when it got him by 
the throat it seemed more like a person, and it nearly choked him to death. 
Other people hadn’t bothered to inquire so they got by without anything 
happening to them!.—Lunenburg. 


(50) One dark night I was walking along when I saw a big white dog. 
He was so big that I put my hand up so I wouldn’t touch him, and when I 
passed I turned around and he was gone?.—_La Have. 


(51) A man said he couldn’t get by a certain place at Blandford 
because a black thing always stood in front of him on the road. He went 
for his gun but his family wouldn’t give it to him because it is claimed that 
if you shoot a ghost it will come back on you?.—Kast River Point. 


(52) There is a big black dog by the Round Road in the same place 
where the cooper comes out on the pond. The cooper skates but nobody 
could ever catch him. One time three men were skating on the pond at 
Rose Bay when another man appeared and started doing all sorts of things 
on the ice. They saw he was supernatural and they were so scared they 
hurried away and didn’t stop to take their skates off. There used to be a 
cooper at Riverport, and this is thought to be the man who haunts the pond. 
—Riverport. . 


GHOSTS HAUNT BUILDINGS® 


(53) A woman moved into a house at Lower La Have that she was told 
was haunted. One day a neighbour asked her why she always went into a 
certain room at a certain time with a lamp. She didn’t let on that she hadn’t 
been there, but it bothered her along with other things she heard. 


One night it got too much for her and she sat up in bed and said, “In 
the name of God I never hurt anybody, and nobody is ever going to hurt 
me”. There followed a dreadful noise and she never heard anything again. 
She had laid the ghost.6—Hebbville. 


(54) On Indian Island they say there is an oak trench. At certain 
times of the year you can’t stay there because a regiment of soldiers comes 
up. Rumblings are heard and the land shakes. There used to be an old: 
French fort on the mainland and it is claimed there is treasure there.7— 
Lunenburg and La Have. : 


(55) One December evening I started out about 7 o’clock to get a din- 
ner of sauerkraut for my wife. In the winter it is very nice, and there is 
a house a few hundred yards away that had it. I took a kettle, and on the 
way I had to pass a house that was 150 yards back from the street. It 


1 J.A.F.L. 57:243. Human ghosts borrow the form of dogs, snakes, white horses, white goats, ete. 

sT are many stories told at South East P. e, N.S., of 6-foot dogs, black dogs with two heads and four 
eyes, little dogs, black and white dogs, a dog that blocked a man’s passage for an hour, and another strange animal 
with a halibut’s head. Such an animal is thought to be the spirit of the dead. 

3 Motif-Index E439.1. Revenant forced amay by shooting. 

4 For other stories of the Round Road See No. 43 above, p. 39. 

6 Motif-Indez E280. 

* Motif-Index E451.4. Ghost laid when living man speaks to it. E443.2. Ghost laid by prayer. See also 


No. 70. 
7 Motif-Index E371, Return of the dead to reveal hidden treasure. E502, Thesleepingarmy. Soldiers killed 
in battle come back and march about. 
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had been unoccupied for about 3 or 4 years, and was one of the oldest houses 
in the town. I happened to look up, and every window was brightly lighted. 
Next to the house there was a barn, and when it shut out the view I looked 
ahead and thought about what I had seen. There was a little rise on the 
street ahead and I saw a man coming towards me. He was wearing dark 
clothes and was plain to see, so I called his attention to the light and said 
we should go up and see what it was. When I got past the barn I looked 
wp again and there wasn’t a light to be seen and the man was no longer in 
sight. 

I went on to the place that had the sauerkraut. A shoemaker sold it 
and he had a room fitted up and a few of the men were there talking things 
over. I told them my experience and they laughed and a couple of them 
said they had often seen that. When I came home an hour later I heard 
voices. There wasn’t a soul in sight and the atmosphere was clear. There 
wasn’t even a boat, and I couldn’t understand where the voices were 
coming from. I looked up and they seemed to be coming from the air. 
Further along I heard pebbles rolling along the shore, which sounded as it 
would if you picked up a handful of coarse gravel and gave it a sweeping 
motion. The voices disappeared. A little further along there is a cleft in 
the rocks along the shore that is supposed to be haunted, and after I passed 
this nothing more was heard!.—Mahone Bay. 


(56) There were five or six men in the woods lumbering. It was the 
spring of the year and their clothes were wet, so they went to a house to 
rest. They sat down to play cards, and after a while a partition began to 
move, which was strange as there was nobody living there. After a little 
while they looked and saw a hand. Their mittens were drying over a fire 
and the hand came down over the stove-pipe hole. There came a big knock 
in the cellar part and one of the men started to go down. 


“Oh, no, don’t go down”, said another, and at that moment the noise 
came from upstairs. By this time they decided to leave the house and they 
were on the road when a ball of fire came along. 


When they got to Bridgewater they told what had happened and 
learned that a pedlar had stopped at that house once and had never been 
heard of again. Ever since then nobody had been able to live there.— 
Petite Riviére. 


(57) A house at Mill Cove was used as a barracks years ago and the 
soldiers quartered there are supposed to have murdered the old man who 
owned the house. For years they could hear chains rattling and the crane 
moving in the old-fashioned fireplace.2-—Mahone Bay. 


(58) There was a double house on the island and there was something 
wrong there. A man would come in the door on the eastern side and go 
into a certain room and go out again. Dozens and dozens of people heard 
him walk in, but nobody ever saw him.—Tancook. 


(59) There was an old building that always had snowshoes in it. A man 
was putting them on once when he heard his grandfather who was dead 
calling to him to leave them alone. He was scared enough.*—EKast River 
Point. 

1 For haunted rocks See Gardner, p. 94, r. 49. 


2 Motif-Index E413. Murdered person cannot rest in grave. 
See No. 33 above., p. 37. 
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(60) Indians were supposed to have drowned at Green Island years ago 
when looking for gulls’ eggs. Since then whenever there is going to be a 
storm all sorts of things take place. Footsteps sound as though the wearer 
has rubber boots on. Sometimes it sounds as though someone is tearing the 
storm doors off, and then the noise shifts to the cellar. Steps come as far 
as the door and then stop. One time the lightkeeper heard the steps and 
called, “Come in”, and the lampshade was smashed to pieces. That 
happened three times.1—Mahone Bay. 


(61) On Green Island there was a light (lighthouse). You would hear 
a noise and didn’t know what it was. I was there one night and we all went 
out gunning. When we come back the first thing we heard was a man 
come in the porch and step on a rock and stamp off his feet and walk 
down and say their prayers when they went into a house; then they were 
far and he’d stop. There were twelve steps but he wouldn’t go the twelfth. 
The noise went on while we were there. 

When the light was wound it seemed as though a chain broke and a 
weight fell down, but when I called and told the lightkeeper it had fallen 
he said, “No, that’s Bruin”. I don’t know just what he said, but it was 
what they called the ghost and it was German. Then the ghost come up 
the eleven steps again and a heavy noise followed. This time it sounded 
like a truckload of tin being thrown and the next time like a stove roaring. 
Then it got in the pantry and rattled the pans. We had been playing 
ninepins during the day and it knocked all the ninepins down. Whatever 
we had been doing in the day, he would play with at night. Then he drove 
nails like shingling a roof. 

Mr. Pearl had always been away when I first went out, so when he 
come back I said, “Mr. Pearl, the devil’s on the island”. 

He said, “Did you hear anything?” and I told him, and he said, 
“That’s right”, and at that moment there came three knocks and the globe 
of the lamp went in a thousand pieces. The lightkeeper’s hand shook so 
he couldn’t light the lamp. That happened about 50 years ago. Every man 
that was there heard the same thing, and Al Pearl warned all the men 
not to go near the boathouse after sundown. What we had heard was in 
the lighthouse, so the boathouse must have been worse. On the night this 
happened there was a bad sea, and no person could possibly have landed 
to play tricks.2—Tancook. 

(62) From the time we first went to live in a house we heard strange 
noises. The man who had owned it died when he was drunk and some- 
times we would hear a noise like corks pulled out of bottles. One time a 
visitor heard a scrappling (climbing) up the side of the house and she 
looked out and saw him and recognized him. Sometimes a window would 
seem to fall down but there was nothing to be seen. Or a noise like some- 
thing fell heavy upstairs. One time my mother was sure she heard snoring 
and she was so frightened she went away. One night we heard three 
knocks in that bedroom. They came a couple of times and it was the sort 
of noise would make you shiver. We couldn’t see anything, but this 


1 See No. 28 above, p. 36. Motif-Indez E402. Mysterious ghost-like noises heard. 
2 Motif-Indez F470. Night-spirits. Poltergeister. The Germans have a tradition that racketing spirits may 
take possession of a house. Gardner, p. 80, n. 160; Kittredge, p. 215. See No. 28 above, p. 36. 
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particular noise would get us. One day when a neighbour was in, she was 
standing in the kitchen door where there were three room doors, and the 
opposite one began to open. 

She didn’t believe in ghosts, so I pointed it out to her and said, “There, 
the door opened”. Then it banged and it sounded like something falling 
upstairs, 

She said, “It’s just a gust of wind”. ! 

The first time it happened we ignored it, but the second time we went 
upstairs to see what was causing it, but there were no windows open to 
make a draft. When we came down she said, “Well, I must say it’s peculiar, 
but still I don’t believe in ghosts”. 

One time we saw what was either a big black cat or some other black 
animal in the cellar. We heard a noise, too, like a woodpile falling in the 
cellar but we had no wood there.1—Lunenburg. 


REVENANT IN HUMAN FORM? 


(63) There was an Indian from New Ross who used to gather fur in 
the winter and sell it in Chester in the spring. Then he would get drunk 
and when he got home his money would be all gone. On his last trip he 
died on the road. There was another man whose name was Ned Powers, 
a decent good-living man who knew the Indian well. About 6 weeks after 
this happened Ned was coming along the road and it was noon and he 
looked ahead and saw a pile of wood on the side of the road and he thought 
he saw smoke. Sure enough, there was a man sitting on the woodpile 
smoking and he saw that it was the old Indian. He always used to wear 
a grey slouch hat and Ned recognized him from a distance, but when he 
got to within a few feet of him the Indian disappeared—Mahone Bay. 


(64) A man and his wife used to go out walking and the man would 
see a woman with her hand out. Although they were together his wife 
could never see her. The same thing happened to two people at Little 
Harbour.*—La Have and East River Point. 


(65) There was a man lived in Mud Cove and he used to swear dread- 
fully. He went out one night and got carried away. When he was found 
his clothes were torn and he was so frightened it cured him. He was a bad 
man. One minute his father was talking to him, and right after that he 
disappeared and was heard hollering down by the lily pond. We think it 
was something from the bad land that got him.4—Blue Rocks. 


(66) There was a man at the head of St. Margaret’s Bay who used 
to pilot ships in to the wharf to load lumber. He was a wicked man and 
cursed and swore. He would go off in his boat and a man would come and 
sit in the stern of his boat. He turned over and led a good life after that 
and he never saw the man again—Mahone Bay. 
cn tea ny er 1 ee a a on Baga nen nae 

2 if-Index . 


3 Motif-Indez E421.1.1. Ghost visible to one person alone. 
* Motif-Index E266. Dead carry off living. 
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HORSE ENCHANTED SO THAT HE STANDS STILL? 


(67) At Cornwall a man was stopped on the road by something. He 
heard a rattling noise between the wagon wheels and the horse wouldn’t 
go any farther ahead and they had to turn back. Animals can see a ghost 
plainer than people.—Riverport. 

(68) There is an old cemetery at Mahone Bay that is supposed to be 
haunted. My father was going past there one night but his horse didn’t 
want to go. He urged him and presently they were dumped over the bank. 
—Mahone Bay. 


GRASS REFUSES TO GROW IN CERTAIN SPOT? 


(69) At Sambro there is a small island off the mainland where bodies 
were picked up from a pirate ship and buried. They sank in and no grass 
ever grew on it. People were scared of it, and nobody would step on it 
for any money because pirates were buried there—Mahone Bay. 


GHOST EXORCISED AND LAID? 


(70) If you see a ghost say, “In the name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, what do you want?” and they will answer you if they want anything. 
If they want anything and tell you about it they will never come back 
again. There was a girl whose grandfather would appear to her and try 
to get her to follow him. People said she should have gone with him because 
he must have wanted to show her something.—Lunenburg, Mahone Bay, 
and East River Point. 

(71) If you change the doors in a house no spirit can find its way in.* 
—Lunenburg and Rose Bay. 


POSITION OF GHOST 


(72) If you see a spirit and it is going away from you, you will live 
to a great age; if it is coming towards you, you may expect an early death.” 
—Mahone Bay. 


1 Motif-Index D2072.0.2. 
2 Motif-Index F974. 
3 Motif-Inder E443. See also D1766.7.1. Evil spirits conjured away in the name of the deity. The same 
are often used for ghosts and witches alike. See Chapter V. 
- 4 Motif-Inder D1783. Reverse magic. In Norfolk, Virginia, after a death in the house, the position of the door 
knobs is changed so that the ghost may not find its way in. Puckett, p. 100 (Negro). 
§ See Chapter ITI, No. 31. 
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CHAPTER V 


WITCHCRAFT AND ENCHANTMENT 


When I went to Lunenburg county in the year 1944 I thought I might 
pick up an odd item on witchcraft, if I made my approach with unusual 
tact. I knew the belief existed because a murder a few years before had 
brought out in the public press the story of a witchmaster and his influence 
among people of a remote lumbering district. 

I soon discovered that witchcraft could be discussed with the same 
freedom as ghosts, forerunners, and all other phases of folklore, and before 
long I was startled to hear myself boldly announce that I could give little 
credence to such beliefs. This rash statement brought an immediate reply. 
There are witches in the Bible, aren’t there? What about the Witch of 
Endor? This was followed by instances of witchcraft known to have 
taken place, and instead of stopping the flow of talk my incredulity 
stimulated it. 

Some of the practices and beliefs are the same as those held by the 
Pennsylvania Germans. Many are universal. I doubt if they have much 
effect upon the lives of people today, but witchcraft must have had a 
tremendous influence in the not too distant past. Still, the art has not 
entirely died out, as I discovered when a supposed witch was pointed out 
to me during a church service in one of the larger centres. It may well be 
presumed that if they are still thought to exist in the towns, they must also 
inhabit an occasional] village. 

As for the benefits received by those who practise witchcraft, they 
seem to be few. Witches are people to fear, and, as such, they are shunned 
by the rest of the community. Perhaps they are satisfied by the knowledge 
of their unusual power. It is summed up in American Myths and Legends 
(1:270) in this way: “In the Old World a soul was never sold except 
in payment for riches, power, fame, love, pleasure, youth, long life; but in 
America hardly a witch made any material gain through her barter with 
the fiend. She usually dwelt in squalor, and her powers were principally 
exercised in prodding pins into hysterical subjects, frightening children, 
curdling milk, causing pigs to walk on their hind legs, and affecting hens 
with pip. Poor creatures!” 


CHARACTERISTICS OF WITCHES 1 


(1) A witch has no power unless she borrows from you; she must get 
something from your house to be able to cast a spell; if someone borrows 
from you and something happens to the cattle, blame it on the person who 
has borrowed.2—Lunenburg, Blandford, and Garden Lots. 


(2) If a witch puts a spell on you it will last only 7 years and must 
be remembered to be effective?—Blandford. 


1 Motif-Indez G220ff. 

2 Motif-Indexr C784.1. Tabu: lending to witch. This is a general belief, which you will often find in the stories 
that follow. It is also held by the Negroes of Preston, N.S. See J.A.F.L. 2:32; 4:126 and 4:323 (Pennsylvania 
German); 14:43 (Maryland): Peattie, p. 93 (Kentucky), and Gardner, p. 56. In note 51 Miss Gardner suggests that, 
in the matter of giving or refusing a witch, one is between the devil and the deep sea because if you give, the witch 

power, and if you refuse you incur her enmity and thus bring trouble on yourself and family. 

3 Motif-Indezr D1273.1.3. Seven as magic number. ig is the only instance I have found of the 7-year time 
limit. Cf. D791.1.1. Disenchantment at end of 7 years, a Spanish motif. 
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(3) A witch can make herself invisible; she can go through a keyhole 
without making any noise; doors and windows present no difficulty.1—Gold 
River, Mahone Bay, Whynacht’s Settlement, and Lunenburg. 


(4) If a witch looked at an animal it would get sick.2—Oakland. 
(5) Witches would squeeze their father in bed.2—Hebbville. 


(6) Any woman who went out on the road in an apron was a witch.4 
—Whynacht’s Settlement. 


(7) It is believed that if you study the black art book you must bother 
somebody whether you want to or not.5—Mahone Bay. 


(8) Witches can’t cross water unless they have a broomstick with 
them.®°—Blandford. 


(9) I heard of a woman once whose leg was decaying and it was said 
that she had done things to people. People who practised these things 
‘usually had something happen to them in the end. Witches don’t live to 
be old.?—Oakland. 


(10) In the old days if things went wrong it was said that the witches 
had gone out to milk the gooseberry bush_—Bridgewater. 


(11) When witches go out they are tormenting somebody, as the 
following story shows: I knew a woman who was a witch and I used to go 
to her house two or three times a week. She would be there herself but 
her soul would be wandering. Well, I was at her house one evening with 
two or three other men and her husband wasn’t home. While we was 
setting there she went to the stove for to make a fire. 


“My gosh”, she said, “I’ve got an awful pain in my side”, and she put 
her hand to her side and we all thought she had a pain. Half an hour 
afterwards her husband drove up and come in the house. He said to her, 
“I drove over you just beyond Sherses’ place”. The very time he said, 
that was the time she had the pain. She were a witch, that woman.8— 
Lunenburg. 


(12) There is a special day in Blandford called witch day. It is May 
Day (May first). Don’t borrow or take from anybody on that day.9— 
Blandford. 


(13)Take the first egg laid by a hen on Good Friday morning, put it in 
the bosom of your dress, hide it, and then if you go to church you can tell 
all the witches that come to church. They will have a milk stool on their 


Š - Tedi nder D1980. Magic invisibility. J.A.F.L.32 (North Carolina Negro), belief that witch can go through 
eyhole. i 

2? Motif-Indez D2071. Evil Eye. Bewitching by means of a glance; a universal belief, particularly if a person or 
animal is admired. See No. 46 below, p. 53. 

3 Apparently they are no respecters of persons. 

‘ That must have taken in just about everybody. 

$ Motif-Index D1678. Magic book, once used, compels person to do evil. See No. 52 below, p. 55. 

* Motif-Indez G273.4. Witch powerless to cross stream. The same applies to ghosts. E434.3. Cf, G242.1. 
Witch flies through air on broomstick. 

7 Motif-Indez G229.6*. Witches die young. 

§ Motif-Index G229.1. Soul of witch leaves body. She was wandering in assumed form when recognized by 
her husband. G211. Witch in animal form. p 

* May Night is the German Walpurgis-nacht. The witches ride up to the Brocken on magpie’s tails, not a magpie 
can be seen for the next 24 hours—they have all gone and they have not had time to return. The witches dance on 
the Brocken till they have danced away the winter's snow. Journal 1:158. In some places special precautions are 
taken against witchcraft on May Day. See Chapter II, No. 108. 
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heads or some other symbol that you could never see before. They will 
know you have the egg so you mustn’t let them get near you to crush it, 
because if they do, they will have power over you.1—Upper La Have. 

(13B) Variant. One time there was a fellow lived in Lunenburg and 
he wanted to know how many witcherafts there was in Lunenburg town. 
I mean how many people there was practising witchcraft. So he got an iron 
box made and he turned to work and he biled a hen’s egg hard and he put 
it in this iron box. On Sunday he went to church, and he took this iron 
box and he put it under his coat and onto his heart and nobody knowed 
that he had it. Well, when he got into church the egg it nearly squeezed 
the heart out of him. The people they was sitting with pails and buckets 
on their heads all covered over and looking like real hats. They were all 
witchcrafts, mind you, and he said there wasn’t six people in Lunenburg 
wasn’t sold to the devil. Not six people, and the egg pressing against 
his heart proved it. If they could have squeezed th’ egg and broke it 
they would have killed him.—Lunenburg. 


COUNTERCHARMS= 


(14) One time a witch was jealous of an Indian girl, so she made her 
a cripple. One day an Indian was crossing a lake and he took this girl 
with him, and when they got to the other side he stabbed the crippled girl in 
the foot and burned her blood. As soon as he did this the witch came and 
begged him not to burn the crippled girl’s blood because it would kill her. 
You can cure a witch by burning her blood. The witch then offered to cure 
the girl if the Indian would stop burning her blood, which of course he did. 
-East River Point. 

(15) There was an old man who used to work for us and at that time 
we were churning butter and it wouldn’t come. The old man saw our 
trouble and said, “Take a pin from the shaft of the ox wagon and put it in 
the stove until red hot and then put it in the churn”. We did that and 
the butter came immediately. He told us next day who the person was who 
had betwitched it, and she was burning up with a fever.4—Lunenburg. 

(16) If you want to know who is bewitching, put milk on the stove 
with needles in it, and the first one who comes in the house is the witch.5— 
Petite Rivière. > 
; (17) A new knife under the pillow will cure witches.6—East River 
Point. 

(18) Put salt under the doormat and a witch can’t step over it.7— 
Lunenburg and Hebbville. 

T Motif-Indez D1323.17°. Egg laid on Good Friday gives power of seeing witches; G250. Recognition of 
witches; G219.3*. Witches with milk stool on head. 
W ER ene ae Therefore, the way to rid oneself of her spell is by the use of a counter- 
3 Motif-Indez D1741.2, „Drawing witch's blood annuls her spells. See Journal 5:199, Cornwall; Kittredge, 
4 Motif-Index D2084.2. Butter magically kept from coming; D2063.1.1. Tormenting by sympathetic magic. 
Person (usually witch) tormented by abusing an animal or object. Thus when the pin is burned the witch is burned; 


Kittredge, 97ff, 429ff; Journal 1:123 (England and Ireland); New Hampshire Folk Tales, pp. 171, 173. 
5 J.A.F.L. 12:50 (German-Canadian) ; Journal 5:199 (England); 7:279 (Scotland). > 
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(19) A witch can’t step over a broomstick. If one is put across the 
doorsill and she picks it up instead of stepping over it, she is proved to be 
a witch. A Lunenburg informant added that it was particularly hard for 
her on a Friday.1—General all over the county. 

(20) If a pig is bewitched take a pair of scissors and cut three crosses 
of hair off the pig’s back. Then the person who bewitched the pig will get 
three cuts on his back.2—-Whynacht’s Settlement. 

(21) Make a sign of a cross under the chair and if a witch sits on it 
she can’t get up.2—Hebbville. 


(22) A cross of dogwood placed above the door will keep the witches 
out. A piece of dogwood may also be carried in the pocket as a protection 
against witches.4 Hazelnut wood is also used. (It is quite likely that 
rowan takes the place of dogwood here as it is commonly found in Nova 
Scotia, and is used for this purpose in other places.)—Mahone Bay, W hyn- 
acht’s ‘Settlement, East River Point, and Rose Bay. 


(23) Witches used to put a spell on creeturs, so horseshoes were put 
over barn doors for luck. A witch can’t get into the barn if a horseshoe 
is up over the door.>—Blandford, North West, Mahone Bay, Lunenburg. 


(24) When I was young I was sleeping upstairs. Every night and 
every night when I would go to bed the door would open but I couldn’t see 
nothin’. About 2 minutes afterwards it was in the bed, just as if it was a 
cat or a dog. I used to get up and shut the door and then it would open 
again. It went on that way for 2 or 3 years, and it used to pull the bed- 
clothes off the bed.” Then my uncle said, “I’ve got a charm for witchcraft”, 
and he took nine letters from the German Bible and he put them on a board 
backwards and put the board up over the door. From that time it never 
come again. The witch could go over the board but not under it. There 
are ten words in English. They mean, “And the word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us”.8—Lunenburg. 


(25) If the door faces one way, turn it around the other way to keep 
the witches out.°.—Whynacht’s Settlement. 


(26) A man shot a raven, put its foot on a board, and nailed it over 
the door to keep the witches out.1°—Lunenburg. 

(27) Sleep with the Bible, or prayer book, under your head and with 
your legs crossed.11—Tancook and Blandford. 


1 General; See No. 30, below, p. 50. 
Se: -Indez D1766.6. viha results from sign of the cross. Tormenting by sympathetic magic. See footnote 


P 
A ane aa Index G273.1. Witch powerless when one makes sign of the cross. See Puckett, p. 156 (Negro), where a 
ork is use 
4 See rae 2 above; Journal 6:156 (Ireland); 7:41 (Scotland). 
5 Motif-Inder D1385.9. Magic horseshoe keeps off Jrs, trolls, and witches. This is a universal belief. 
For an article on the Folk-lore of the Horseshoe See J. A.F.L. 9 ):288. 
6 Motif-Index G211.3. Witch in form of dog. 
7 Motif-Index F470.1. Spirits pull off person ’s bedclothes; Kittredge, p. 217. 
8 Motif-Inder D1273.3. Bible texts as c spells; D1783.1. Magic results of reversing a spell. Formula said 
backwards sometimes undo the aa mop rmed by the formula. 
? Also used for ghosts. See Chapter IV, No. 71; Motif-Inder D1783. Reverse magic. 
10 Possibly from p Swiss belief that the devil takes the form of a raven. Motif-Inder G303.3.3.13.1. 
11 Motif-Indez K218.2. Devil cheated of his victim by boy having a Bible under his arm. See Journal 1:380 
witzerland); Packets pp. 141, 165, witch must count every letter before taking her midnight gallop. See Chapter 
, footnote 9, p. 22, for sleeping with le. gs crossed. 
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(28) If the cattle are bewitched take your waistcoat off, turn it inside 
out, put three stones in the pocket, and then repeat the three highest words 
in the Bible (Father, Son, and Holy Ghost). The witch will get all crippled 
up and leave.1—Whynacht’s Settlement. 

_ (29) If boys meet somebody they think is a witch they turn their 
caps backwards.2—Blandford. . 

(30) I had a daughter bewitched when she was a youngster. There 
was a woman from Mahone Bay here and when she heard about it she said, 
“How does your child act?” 

“Why”, my woman (my wife) says, “she sleeps all day and cries all 
night”. She asked then when our other daughter was going to Mahone Bay 
and said, “Tell her to come to my place and I'll give you something that 
will help your child”. 

When the girl came home from Mahone Bay she had a paper and you 
could only put it on the child to wear when you washed her the next morning. 
The first night it was on the youngster slept an hour, which it didn’t do 
before. The second night it slept 2 hours, and it went on that way until 
it slept all night. She was about 3 months old when that happened, and 
after that there was nothing ever ailed her. She could even go out barefoot 
in the snow. 

We had a suspicion on a woman who used to come here and she didn’t 
have a very good name, so we put a broom over the door and she wouldn’t 
come in. She stood outside and said what she wanted, but she wouldn't 
come in crosswise.2—Oakland. 

(31) A man was teaming oxen for his master and when he came home 
at night there was a big sheep standing in the ox’s manger and the oxen 
were too frightened to go in. So he took his knife and chopped the ear off 
the sheep and when he went into the house he found that his master’s wife 
was sick and said her ear had been cut. She had turned herself into a 
sheep.4—North River. 

(32) Put witch in bottle.5-—Tancook. 

(33) When one of my children was a baby there was a certain lady 
who came to our house. She was nosey and wanted to know all the ins and 
outs and she always wanted to borrow something, as they do. Every 
evening she came in the house the child got a crying spell and got contrary. 
I had heard of a cure so I said, “We must pick the child up and pass it from 
one to another under the table leg and not speak a word”. 

We went through with it and laid it back in bed and it didn’t cry any 
more. It always worked.6—Lunenburg. 


1 Motif-Inder F385.1. Fairy spell averted by turning coat; D2176.3.2. Evil spirit exorcised by religious cere- 
mony. Holy name, sign of cross, etc. See Kittredge, pp. 215, 523; J.A.F.L. 1:168 (New Mexico); 12:261 (Georgia); 
31:143 (Ontario); 42: 236 (Southern Highlands); Puckett, p. 143 (Negro). 

2 Johnny Bad Luck was a character in Dartmouth, N.S., who was not very bright. Every time he met a group 
of mene he would turn his cap around three times for luck. Motif-Inder D1783. Reverse magic. See No. 25 above, 


p. 49. 
3 Motif-Inder D1364.22. Charm causes magic sleep. Universal: the Pennsylvania Germans wrote a charm and 
laced it above the doors and windows to keep the witches out. J.A.F.L. 4:126; Armenians carry paper that has 
ene 1 to ward off disease, 12:100. 
4 Motif-Inder G252. Variant. Witch in form of cat has hand cut off. There are many instances where injury 
to an animal is suffered by a woman to bea witch. J.A.F.L. 2:32 (Pennsylvania German, witch was old 
sow); 6:193 sone? (Alleghanies); Journal 5:161 (England); New Hampshire Folk Tales, p. 170; Gardner, 


€ Motif. Index D2177.1. Demon enclosed in bottle. Presumably this is done when witch is in liquid or insect 
; s b versal belief. The same cure is used for liver 


: ic sickness of evil ae. A uni 
pan a Chapter IX, p. 93, No. 48. Also Motif-Index D2161.4.5. Cure by passing patient under cleft of tree 
other loop). 
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(34) The old people used to say that to find a witch you should take 
a bottle of urine and cork it up tight. Put it in a chest and lock it and put 
the key around your neck. The person who has been bewitching you will 
come and beg you to open it because she can’t pass water until this is done. 
—Lunenburg and Whynacht’s Settlement. 

In New Germany, N.S., it was put in a bottle with a couple of nails 
driven through the cork and hung down from the chimney of the house.+ 


(35) A witch cannot stand silver and may be shot with a silver bullet; 
a 5 cent piece may be worn around the neck; a quarter (25 cent piece) may 
be put in the butter to prevent witches from spoiling it, or a piece of silver 
may be placed above the door and shot at.2—Petite Riviére, Tancook, and 
Blandford. 


(36) When a girl was taken sick it was thought a witch had put a 
spell on her so her mother went to the store and got $6 worth of silver 
quarters and made them into bullets. Then she made a model of the witch 
and put it on the barn door and shot at it, because wherever the model was 
hit, the witch would suffer. She made a concoction of the girl’s urine and 
made a little red heart and put it on the stove to boil.3—East Vogler’s Cove. 


(37) I heard my father say there was a blacksmith who used to be 
told that his wife was a witch, but he wouldn’t believe it. People kept on 
telling him, so he said he’d prove it. That night he said to her, “I’ve got 
a job to do and you’ve got to blow the bellows”. 


She said she wouldn’t. He finally persuaded her, but that night she 
went to work and was.a bundle of straw. He hauled a pin of red hot iron 
out of the fire and put it in the straw and she went up in smoke. He knew 
by that she was a witch because when she was in bed she was horribly 
burned. He got a doctor then and they bled her to death.*—Lunenburg. 


(38) In a place called Indian Point so many animals died that they 
went to a witchmaster. He said, “You take the heart out of the animal 
that died and fill it full of needles and put it in the chimney and she will 
have to come. She will ask for a needle”. 


She came and asked for a needle and they wouldn’t give it to her, so 
she went away and came back and said, “Take that needle out of the heart 
because I’m in such pain”. 

So they knew then that she was the witch.5—Rose Bay. 


(39) There was a man once whose baby was bewitched, so he got the 
witchmaster. He said, “You can’t do anything on a Friday. The witch 
knows what you say on Friday, but I’ll put a mark on her”. 


So he took a log and powder and a gun and he fired in the log and the 
witch carried two big marks beneath her eyes.6—Rose Bay. 


1 The Negroes of Preston, N.S., have much the same belief as that from New Germany. Tormenting by 
sympathetic magic. See footnote 4, p. 48. 

2 Motif-Index D1385.4. Silver bullet protects against giants, ghosts, and witches. 

* Motif-Index D2063.1.1. Tormenting by sympathetic magic. Person (usually witch) tormented by abusing 
ananimal or object. The usual methods of abuse are burning or sticking with pins. The model is supposed to have 
some likeness to the supposed witch. See Kittredge, pp. 97ff, 429ff. 

4 See footnote 4, p. 50, which is the same idea. If the assumed form of the witch is attacked, the witch 
suffers; Motif-Index G212.1. Witch in form of blade of straw. 

5 See footnote 3 above. 

ë See footnote 3 above. A Welsh wizard put the black button-hole on the cheek of a witchwoman. Folk 
Lore 14:77. Mountain whites of the Alleghanies believe that witches know what their enemies say on Fridays. 
J.A.F.L. 7:114; the allusion to Friday is probably because it was considered a Holy Day from the Middle Ages. 
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(40) A man’s cow was bewitched, so he was told to cut a willow stick 
at the full of the moon. Bore a hole and pour mercury in and plug it up. 
Go into the barn and hit the creetur over the rump with the wand three 
times, and this will chase the devils out of the cattle. Then go around inside 
the barn and wave the wand about. When the devils are out, cut a hole 
in the sill of the barn door at the entrance. Put mercury in the hole and 
plug it and the evil spirits can’t come back.1—Mahone Bay and Blockhouse. 

(41) If anybody is bewitched and you charm for them you mustn’t 
give anything out of the house because the witch herself might come, and 
if you give to her, you release the witch.2—Oakland and Mahone Bay. 


TALES OF WITCHCRAFT? 


(42) I was muskrat shootin’ one night and I was comin’ down about 
half past nine or ten. There was an animal come out of the woods ahead of 
me but I couldn’t see what kind of an animal it was. I just dropped me 
oars to fire at him when he disappeared and I couldn’t see it. That time 
it was about the size of a dog, but the next time I see it, it was about the 
size of a young calf. When it was the size of a calf I got ready again to 
fire and again I couldn’t see it. 

“By gum”, I thought, “there’s somethin’ queer”. 

It was a beautiful starlit night so I kept shovin’ along, and the next 
time it come in sight it was about the size of a horse, and again when I 
took my gun to fire I seen nothin’. So I shoved along to the end of the 
Pint when it come out as big as—well, I can’t tell you how big it was. It 
had two eyes as big as your fists and as red as fire. When I took up my 
gun that time I couldn’t see it again and I’ve never seen it since. It was 
a witch. It couldn’t a bin anything else. According as it come out it was 
bigger. Yes, it was bigger.t—Lunenburg. 


(43) Out in Lunenburg there was two brothers that had each built a 
house between ’em. One brother couldn’t get on with th’ other brother. 
Well, they turned to work and one brother he sold to th’ other. After he 
left, the other brother he sold too. Soon after this there was a sailor used to 
come past this house and he saw a woman out washing clothes. Every day 
he seen her. : i 

“By gosh”, he says, “if I see her again”—and well, he fell in love with 
her, Finally he says, “I’m goin’ up and I’m goin’ to speak to her”. 

And next mornin’ he goes up and he speaks to her. She says, “You’re 
the man I’ve been lookin’ for for twenty-five years. You’re the man to 
relieve me from this washtub”. Then she took him into her home and 
showed him every room. 

“That room there”, she says, “I’ll come out of that room. You come 
here at twelve o’clock tonight and I’ll come out of it. Then everything in 
this room will be yours. Pll have a bunch of keys in me mouth, but I'll 
eome out of it”. 

1 Motif-Indez 1D1385.5. Metal as defense inst spirits. The Pennsylvania German barns are painted with 
eee bag ag ie such as six pointed stars that have figures inside. 
3 Fhan atori se haali supposed to have occurred. 
4 Motif-Inder G211.3. Witch in form of dog; G213. Witch with extraordinary eyes. Puckett, pp. 129, 130, tells 
animals ll animals and become 


of South Carolina negroes who fear with fiery eyes who appear first as sma 
successively metamorphosed into a sheep, calf, ox, or horse. 
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At 12 o’clock she come out of it, but she was so ugly she scared him to 
death and he ran away. She followed him and said, “I wouldn’t have hurt 
you, but everything in that house was to be yours. Now there’s got to be a 
wreath of flowers grow around that house and onto the washtub before 
I get relieved”. 

(At this point the whole family joined in a heated discussion. Finally 
they set the narrator straight and he corrected himself, having confused 
this with another story.) 

“No, that ain’t it. It had to be a pine, and it had to grow into a tree 
and a cradle had to be made out of it and then a baby had to be rocked in 
the cradle afore she got relieved. That’s it, a pine, not flowers’.1— 
Lunenburg. 


(44) Every night after tea a woman used to take a broomstick and 
put it between her legs and go to the chimney and then she’d go up the 
chimney. She’d say words, no straffe he and no straffe go. They were 
Dutch words. The servant watched her and thought he’d try it, and next 
night he tried it and away he went, broomstick and all, and when he got 
out he called the geisbock (he goat) and got on his back. He went hundreds 
of miles and then was dropped and swum. The geisbock was the devil.2— 
Lunenburg. 


(45) There was a woman who used to come to a man at night and turn 
him into a horse and then she would ride him. The next morning he would 
be tired out, so a friend offered to take his place. When the witch took 
him out to put the bridle on, he put it on her instead, and she never came 
back there again.2—Hast River Point. 


(46) We were a rigging vessels at a wharf one day when an old 
fellow came along in a horse and wagon. He said, “What a nice little 
wessel. Whose wessel is it? Can I come aboard?” 

But one of the men refused him and drove him off. I asked him why 
he wouldn’t allow him aboard. 

“Dat’s old Vinter de Vitch”, he said. Then he told about him always 
buying cattle and calves. One time a man had a calf tied out and old 
Winter wanted to buy it but the man said no, he wouldn’t sell it. Winter 
said, “You’d better sell it. Calves dies sometimes”. He still wouldn’t sell 
it, and the day after he had gone away the calf died.4—La Have. 


(47) I knew a woman whose husband could do tricks but she 
couldn’t. This man would come and look at the pigs in the pen and say, 
“By deuce, I’d like a pig like that with a curl in his tail”, and the next 
day the pig would die.5—Lunenburg. 


1 Motif-Inder D759.1. Disenchantment by taking key from serpent’s mouth at midnight. The disenchanter 
is to take the key from the mouth of the woman in serpent form with his own mouth; D791.1.3. The deliverer in 
the cradle. Enchanted person can be delivered by child rocked in a cradle made from an oak sapling after it 
grown great. This is a well-known European motif. In thesame story from East River Point, a man would appear 
all afire with keys in his mouth, and these would have to be taken out before he could get the money. 

2 Motif-Inder G242.1. Witch flies through air on broomstick; G241.1.2. Witch rides on goat; G242,1.2*, 
Witch goes up the chimney. 

3 Motif-Index G241.2.1. Witch transforms man to horse and rides him. A universal belief; D535 Transformation 
to horse by putting on bridle. See F.A.F.L. 22:252 (Virginia, Negro); 51:53 (Pennsylvania German); Gardner, 


p. 65. 

4 Motif-Indez G269.4. Cursed by disappointed witch. It is generally believed that it is dangerous to disappoint 
awitch. See Journal 1:382 for a German story where death follows refusal; 7:286 (Scotland); Folk-Lore 16:171-173, 
from the Wye Valley. 

ë Motif-Inder G267.2*. Witch bewitches pig. It is a general belief that calamity follows admiration. 
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(48) There was a man from Dayspring who went home with a girl one 
time from church and on his way back about half a mile from Dayspring 
he stopped and couldn’t move. It happened about 11 o’clock, and it was 
sunrise before he could make a step. When he got home his father 
wanted to know where he had been, and he told him the yarn. His father 
said, “Stay away from such places”, for this girl’s father was a witch. 1—— 
Mahone Bay. 


(49) A miller had a grist mill and he couldn’t find anybody to run it 
because in the night every one would be killed. But one time a man and 
a boy came and said they would run the mill. Well, that night the man 
made a big hot fire and put a pot on the stove full of water. So about 12 
o’clock in the night in came three black cats. He grabbed the one and threw 
her into the boiling water. Another one he struck and killed and the third 
got free. They were three of the neighbour’s women that were playing the 
mischief. The miller’s wife was dead in her bed the next morning and 
another woman was scalded so badly she died.2—North River. 


(50) There was once a farmer and he couldn’t keep a serving man. 
Every man he took, in the morning he would be dead. Well, one day a 
fellow named Jack come along and he said, “Do you want to hire a man?” 

“Yes, but it’s no good. Whenever I hire a man he’s always dead in 
the morning”. 

“All the same”, said Jack, “TIl try”, and he agreed to sleep in the 
room where all the others had slept who’d been killed. 

When the others went to bed that night Jack he didn’t go to bed. 
Instead he made a fire in the hearth and he sat beside the fire. At mid- 
night a little smoochy cat come in and sat all hunched up by the fire. It 
come in through the keyhole. Then through that same keyhole twenty-five 
cats come and the last was the biggest. Then the last one said, “You’ve got 
a in your hand”. I don’t know what the word was because it was 
Dutch (German). Then the big cat says to the little ones. ‘“Pack’ an!” 
That’s Dutch for lay a holt and kill him, and they all turned on him. 

Then Jack he cut the paw off the big cat with his knife, and when he 
did that they all went back through the keyhole. He examined the paw he’d 
cut off and found it was a hand with a ring onto it. He knew he wouldn't 
be killed any more that night, so he took up the paw and went to bed. 

In the morning the farmer called him and said, “You're not dead, are 
you?” 

“No”, said Jack, but he didn’t tell him anything about the hand and 
he got up and went to work. 

Through the morning the farmer’s wife was sick so they sent for the 
doctor. He come and he reached for her hand for to take her pulse, but 
she wouldn’t put it out, so he hauled it out and it was cut off. Jack, the 
sailor went to his room then and brought the hand down and he said, “Who- 
soever hand that belongs to, that’s the hand that was going to kill me last 
night”. 


1 Motif-Inder D2072. Magic ysis. Person or thing rendered helpless. See Kittredge, 201ff; Gardner, 
p. 64, n. 86; Folk Lore 15:81, 82 and 196 (Wales and England); 16:172 (England). 

2 Motif-Indez D702.1.1. Cat's paw cut off; woman’s hand missing; Cf. E765.2. Life bound up with that of 
animal. Person to live as long as animal lives. In a similar story from Mahone Bay and East Chester a man read 
his Bible while waiting for the witch and then cut the paw off with a hatchet. See No. 31 above, p. 50. 
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So the farmer said to his wife, “So you’re the one who’s been killing all 
my men!” So they took her out and built a fire and burned her. She was 
nuttin’ but a witch. Nuttin’ but a witch!.—Lunenburg. 


(51) We lived across the river and then moved over here, and when we 
came we brought two beautiful young pigs with us but before long some- 
thing got the matter with them. Then I killed one and buried it and I 
nursed the other till it got fit to kill too. By that time I began to hang horse- 
ao up over the doors to keep the witches out. It was an old people’s 
whim. 

We had a beautiful cow and I couldn’t keep her tied. When I’d go out 
in the morning she’d have the rope around her neck choking her, and I 
couldn’t understand how she could go around in a small stall and get so 
tied up. One morning when I went to the barn there was a noise so I stood 
back and watched and I saw her walk around the stall and get her hind 
feet up where the forrard ones used to be and get the rope round her neck. 
I got my knife out then and got the tie off her neck and then I went away. 
Soon after the woman (wife) went to the barn to get the hay, and she 
couldn’t see the cow in the stall so she went and looked. It was there all 
right, laying in the little stall with its four feet up. Friends came along 
and helped and we had to smash the stall to pieces to get her out. 

I had borrowed an ox from a man and I went back in the woods one 
day and the chain was hanging down and broke off. I went back and put 
on a load of wood and I heard something cracking, and here the shoe of 
the sled was broken, so I got that done. Another day I went in the road 
for a load of poles. It was a little bit icy, just a little bit sideling (side of 
the road). The ox went down and broke the runner in two. I got that right 
and put the ox in the barn and tied him to give him his hay. When I went 
out later to give him his short feed the ox was untied so I took it home to 
save its life. 

There was a woman nearby who ate more than bread and I didn’t trust 
her. After she died nothing happened again.2—Gold River. 


(52) When I was a boy I lived at Indian Point and Winter’s Island 
lay just below. There were two families of Winters living there and they 
both had large families, six or seven in each. There were a lot of boys, and 
when we were young we used to sail on the same vessels. One time the 
boys were away and they had to hire somebody on the island to help the 
old people as it was the spring of the year. 

‘There was a young fellow living in Mahone Bay whose father was a 
witchmaster and he went down to help them plant. They took him down 
on a Sunday evening, and on Monday morning he went on the land to work. 
From that moment everything went wrong. They’d put the oxen in the 
cart and the first thing the oxen would walk off and the cart would stay 
behind. When they went to plough the same thing would happen. The oxen 
would walk away, the yoke would fall off and the plough would be left on 

a T Mati. Index G252, Witch in form of cat has hand cut off. f. Bawenin’, mers morning by missing member. 
It is a common belief that witches can turn themselves into animals = cats. The motif is well known in 

. For stories similar to this and the previous one See J. A.F.L. 7:115 jer mA Ek 12:68 (England) ; 22:252 
(Virginia); 31:38 (Ontario); 51:52 (Pennsylvania German); Library of Congress recording. 

2 ae Inder D1385. ~ Magic horseshoe keeps off devils, trolls, and witches. Witches have great power over 

See Gardner n. 93. The Pennsylvania Germans have a story in which all of a man’s possessions 
were sro bewitched; J.A. EE L. "os 194. Also Motif-Index G265. Witch abuses property; G265.1. Witch scatters tools at 
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the ground. This continued until at last they had nothing to work with. 
Everything had disappeared. The straps they used to yoke the oxen with 
were cut in all shapes, and the yoke would fall off the oxen’s head. | 

I had been fishing with the Winters boys, and when we got home I 
happened to go down as I was well acquainted there. I took the boat over 
expecting a nice evening because the two old women were always jolly and 
full of fun. They had a cellar kitchen and I went down there, and when I 
got in the house a plough was standing in the kitchen. When I got inside 
I looked at it and laughed and the women smiled. I said, “What’s happened 
here? You're not going to plough in the house, are you?” 

They said no, they had put the plough in the house or they would have 
had nothing to work with. 

The young fellow they had hired from Mahone Bay was sitting there 
sewing with wax, sewing the straps together that had been cut, and while 
he sewed I saw the other ends drop off. They were cut. Then the women 
began to tell me how they had to have everything shut up and the keyholes 
plugged. The two men had gone to Mahone Bay to get things to work with. 
I said, “I’m going to get out of this as soon as I can”. 

I was on pins, but they asked me to wait till the men came home. 

Now the plough was a few feet from me. I was sitting there with 
nobody else near it and the first thing the bolts came out and the whole 
thing dropped off. One of the children ran and held it. The Mahone Bay 
boy kept on sewing with the tears rolling down his face. 

The news got circulated round and got to Mahone Bay and a minister 
went down and saw these things happening. Then he went back to Mahone 
Bay and said they should get that boy off the island as quick as they could. 
On Sunday evening they landed him ashore, and on Monday morning 
they started to work and everything was all right. All the iron work that 
had gone away turned up a year from then, and every article that was gone 
came back together as they ought to be. The boy admitted afterwards 
that he had gone to the island against his father’s will, and that it was 
the witchmaster, his father, who had done all these things through him. 
He said he was sorry but he couldn’t help it. That happened about 70 years 
ago.1—Lunenburg. 

(52B) Variant. The same story as the preceding but with this ending: 

It got so bad that Ben Winters went down back of Chester where 
there was an old witchmaster who could tell them what it was. So he said, 
“Look, what would you want me to do to the person who is doing it, 
because I’d have to put it on your daughter”. She had studied the black 
art book. When he heard that, he told the witchmaster not to do anything. 
The one who starts anything like that can’t stop it.2—Oakland, Mahone 
Bay, and Gold River. 


(53) My grandfather was down at Winter’s Island one time and when 
he came home they played him a trick. He lost himself in a wilderness 
which didn’t look at all as he’d known it, as he had passed it hundreds of 
times. Gulls swished over his head. He told an Indian witch doctor about 
it and he said it was caused by Mr. Winter’s daughter.2—Mahone Bay. 

1 Motif-Indez G265. Witch abuses property; G225.5*. Witch works through involuntary assistant. 
2 This is the more i but the narrator of 52A is such a reliable informant that I felt his story mig ht 


pop variant, 
be the right one. Motif-Inder D1678. Magic Book, once used, compels person to do evil, 
3 Motif-Indez D2031. Magic illusion. = yj 
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(54) The same thing that happened at Winter’s Island happened at 
Clearland. When the daughter came downstairs her clothes would come 
to meet her. The mother put crosses up over the doors and windows and 
on the flour barrel because flour used to get out of the barrel and sugar 
would get out of the cupboard over the floor. The girl’s uncle got suspicious 
and used to watch her, and he saw that she would sit on the lumber and 
read a book, so he and her father crept up behind her and caught her at it 
and chased her away. She had made her mother believe that other people 
were doing it. Everybody who bought butter from her she would say was 
a: witch. It was quite a few years ago that this happened. !—Mahone Bay. 


(55) Make a cross over a man’s excreta and he will be constipated for 
life.2—Lunenburg. 


(56) An Indian woman put a curse on Country Harbour (Guys- 
borough county) and said nothing would prosper there for so many years.® 
—Blockhouse. 


(57) There was a man at Indian Point who accused another man of 
bewitching his cattle, so he took it off the cattle and put the paralysis on 
the man instead.4—Oakland. 


(58) There was a man who lived in New Germany and it was said 
that pigs died whenever he came into the pen. There was another man who 
had a piece of land in the woods but he had no team to go in for the hay. 
Every year he made about half a ton of it. This year he made it as usual 
and stooked it up and then went over to the witch and said, “Can you 
haul my hay this afternoon?” 

He said, “Yes, I think I can”, and he came over and started to pile it on. 

First thing the owner knew he had a ton or two and he got scared. He 
said, “Where did all that hay come from?” 

The other man said, “Don’t you know I’m here?” They never got him 
again. Everybody was ‘seared of him because he had such a hard name.® 

—Mahone Bay. 


(59) There was an old lady who couldn’t move her hands, legs, or feet 
and was so crippled she even had to be fed. Sometimes at night the covers 
would come off her bed and she would have to call her son to put them on 
again. 86—Lunenburg. 

(60) A man went courting one day and to keep from being bewitched 
he held his hat between his legs and it disappeared and he found it in the 
baking tray in the kitchen—Rose Bay. 


3 ee E G273.4. Witch powerless >a one makes sign of the cross. See also, No. 55, p. 57. 

2 Motif-Indexr D2064. Magic sickness; D1766.6. oh ages results from sign of the cross. Georgia negroes put the 
excrement in the hole of a tree and bore it up. AFE 14:179. 

3 This is interesting because the cg here is particularly beautiful and must some day come into its own. 

Motit-Inder I D1792. Maite results from 

# Motif-Index D2072, See Nos. 51, 2 Ct. Motif-Indez D1719. 1. Contest in magic. 

5 Motif-Indez G265. Witch abuses y. 

6 Motif-Inder F470.1. Spirits pull of 7 person’s bedclothes. See Kittredge, p. 217. 
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CHAPTER VI 
CUSTOMS AND CRAFTS 


CHRISTMAS 


Christmas celebrations in Lunenburg county sound like Hallowe'en 
to the rest of us in Nova Scotia, for this is the time when they dress up in 
disguise and go out looking for treats. In the old days the men wore ox 
hides with horns, and beards, tied bells around their necks, and made belts 
of ravelled rope and oakum, recalling to mind the European feasts of 
Saturnalia and the later Mummers’ Plays.1 Sometimes they used their 
tails to thrash the youngsters with, so that they were frightened and used 
to hide, a custom that must have a very early origin.2 Women dressed 
like the Wise Men and brought gifts, and were known as Kris Kringles.® 

Because of the hides that were worn and the connection with St. 
Nicholas, the custom is known as belsnickling, and any person who takes 
part in the fun is belsnickle. The word, which is a variant of peltznickel, 
has been recorded on the Rhine and is used by the Germans in Pennsyl- 
vania. Among the early settlers, children who were belsnickles had to kneel 
down and say their prayers when they went into a house*; then they were 
allowed to see the tree, which was trimmed with little cakes, fruit, sticks of 
candy, apples, and doughnuts. In Rose Bay at that time some of the homes 
were without Christmas trees, but children were given a raisin cake made in 
the shape of a man called Kris Kringle. At First Peninsula, the people were 
so poor they knew nothing about belsnickling, nor even about hanging up 
their stockings. Christmas was just like any other Sunday, as an old 
resident expressed it. Their excitement, she said, came at New Year’s Eve 
when the young men had a great fashion to fire guns, and they would go to 
people’s houses to get something to eat. 

Perhaps the amount of celebrating depended upon the circumstances 
of the informant’s family, for another elderly lady who had lived in Rose 
Bay all her life told me this: 

When I was young, every holiday mentioned in the Almanac was 
observed. There was First Christmas Day and Second Christmas Day. The 
twenty-fifth was First Christmas Day, and nothing was to be done in any 

1 This is probably a survival of pre-Christian times. There was a custom in many parts of the Roman Empire, 
of going about on New Year’s Day in masks, often of animal faces, in skins of beasts, and in women’s dresses. we 
may judge from the analogy of what still goes on in Western Africa, these animal masks were worn for the due per- 
formance of sacrificial or magical rites, the wearers being priests or members of secret societies, whom the uninitiated 
supposed to be demons. Crippen, p. 96. They later developed into mummers, which were parties of masqueraders 
who disguised themselves in masks or Wt j their faces with soot. Everything was out of nature and propriety. 
Crippen, p. 729. Early Saturnalia in Rome meant the giving of presents, men dressing in women’s garments, and 
masqueraders in the hides of ani " 

? In the Black Forest of Germany, the annual visit of Santa Claus is preceded by that of Knecht Rupert, who 


goes around the village in a frightful disguise, visiting every house, and terrifying the naughty children by his 
acquaintance with their various misdemeanours. In Denmark, Norway, and Sweden the *‘Julebuk” with a buck’'s 
head and dressed in a hide, butted the children. Also in many places in Europe it was the custom on Innocents’ 
Day to whip the children all round to make them remember Herod’s cruelty. Crippen, pp. 99, 145, and 179. 

3 In France and Germany small cakes were given by bakers to their customers: sometimes the cakes actually 


represent the Holy Child, Kris Kringle seems to be a corruption of Christkindlein, i.e., ‘Little Christ-child’’. 


` inthe Scottish highlands the Gaelic-speaking people gave cakes to all who came to the house. Crippen, pp. 145 and 


a In Germany gifts for children were to be brought by the Christ Child, who makes the children 
recite a hymn or some verses of parh g if they do it well, Christ-kind rewards them with gingerbread; if badly, 
he beats them with a bag filled with ashes. Crippen, pp. 147, 148 
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work except meals. From the time I was a youngster we had a tree. We 
put batting around the bottom and hung cookies, candies, and clusters of 
raisins on it. We belsnickled! by mouth organ and musical intsruments, 
but had no singing. We wore masks and people had to guess who we were. 

North West is famous for its decorated Christmas trees, and at the base 
they still build miniature fences that enclose farms, oxen carrying loads of 
lumber, a church, and so forth. Here, too, tormenting the youngsters seems 
to be a part of the fun. “We always had a Christmas tree and plum pud- 
ding”, one of the men told me. “It had to be light like a cork. My woman 
could make it!” 

Mahone Bay had its group who went out with tambourine, violin, auto 
harp, triangle, and mouth organ, and they used to step dance to the music. 
Their music was so good that telephone lines were kept open to Lunenburg 
so people there could hear them, and they made as much as $20 a night, a 
lot of money in those days. They, too, were dressed in disguise. At Bland- 
ford, and probably everywhere else too, ox bells were sometimes carried by 
belsnickles; anything to make a noise. 

At Upper Kingsburg they have duck, goose, or turkey for Christmas 
dinner, “usually duck, and if we have a big crowd we have spareribs with 
the duck”. In most places stockings were hung behind the kitchen stove 
on Christmas Eve, but at Riverport I was told that years ago shoes were 
put out instead.2 On the island of Ironbound they put plates out in a row 
in a room with a little on each plate, as a gift to Santa Clause no doubt, and 
they are supposed to get a lot back. 


NEW YEAR 


Belsnickling does not stop with Christmas, but is carried on until 
New Year’s Eve when costumes are changed from black to white, and those 
who go out now are called New Year’s bucks. An amusing story comes from 
La Have: 

Years ago we used to muster up a bunch with one lot dressed in black 
and the other in white to distinguish between Pleasantville and La Have. 
One night we had gone to a place to drink, and then decided to go to the 
watch night service. We lined up outside and then went in acting respect- 
able. The only mistake we made was in taking our guns with us, but we 
didn’t think of that, and we were feeling proud of ourselves. When the 
minister saw us he got frightened and said, “Tut, tut tut tut tut, I dismiss 
the service”. 

At North West they told me this: 

We used to go around firing the old year out and the New Year in and 
we would keep it up till daylight. We would go to a house and sing a song 
in German. I can sing it yet (and he did), but this is the way it goes in 
English: 

I wish you a happy New Year, 

We stand now on your ground, 

Our guns and pistols we got ready to fire; 
If you don’t want us to fire, tell us, 
But you are satisfied for us to fire 

So we lit it crack.4 


1 Spelled as it sounds. You also get belsnickling, and in more remote places, belschnickling. 
2 In France and Germany the usual receptacle for gifts is a wooden shoe. Crippen, p. 148. 
8 Motif-Indez N816. Santa Claus as bringer of Christmas gifts. 

4 For these words in German See Library of Congress recording by Danny Slauenwhite. 
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At Whynach’t Settlement, instead of saying New Year's Eve, they 
said Old Year’s Night. People would come to the house and call from 
outside in German, “Can you fire?” If they wanted them to fire, the people 
inside would call yes or no. It sounded like cheese or no cheese.? 

On New Year’s Eve as at Christmas, when children went to a house 
they had to kneel down and say their prayers. 


HALLOWEEN 


On the whole, Hallowe’en does not seem to have been nearly as much 
fun as Christmas and the New Year, but here and there we find those 
who loved to play tricks, particularly on people they disliked. The most 
common custom is the eating of coleannon made of cabbage, potatoes, and 
turnip. As many people do with a birthday cake, so in the coleannon were 
buried a penny, match, ring, and button, signifying marriage, an old maid, 
money, or poverty respectively.2_ At some parties apple bobbing was done 
as well. I was told that at Herman’s Island they have cabbage dinners at 
12 o’clock at night, and at North West pumpkin pie is served with the 
coleannon. 

As for the tricks they used to play, they have a familiar sound. 
Cabbages grow here in profusion, so it is not surprising to learn that 
whole cabbage stumps found their way into many a hall, and the night was 
called by some cabbage night. As it was told in Mahone Bay: 

We even took ox wagons all apart, hauled ladders to the barns, carried 
up the wagons and put them together again on top of the barns. In the 
morning the men would have to get help to take them down again, and 
one man hired a boy who had put his wagon on top of the barn the night 
before! In the old days the sink drain would stick out from the house 
and we could call up it and make an awful noise. If a person in the house 
was smart they would be waiting for us and would pour soapy water in the 
sink. It would come out through the drain. Added to this were three 
kinds of tick-tack, like this: 

(1) Take an empty spool and cut notches around the ends. Put a 
stick through the hole so it will go round, and put string around it and turn 
it. When it is done up against a window it makes a terrific noise. 

(2) This is the real tick-tack. Take a fish-hook with a piece of line 
a foot long. Hook it into the window sash and tie a stone in the end of 
the line. Add to that another line as long as you like and hide. Then you 
can pull it back and forth from the window and it will act like a clapper. 

(3) Resin a string and run a stick over it. It will make another kind 
of noise and we call that a tick-tack too. 


GOOD FRIDAY 


At Whynach’t Settlement it was always a custom on Good Friday to 
pick teaberry leaves. The stalks were washed and dried and put in a bag 
and used for making tea. This was done in other places in the county too 
when people were too poor to buy tea at the store. 

1 Jt has been suggested that this might be a corruption of the German schiessen oder nicht-schiessen (shooting or 


not shooting). 
2 This custom prevails in Ireland and Scotland. Walsh, p. 511. 
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At Blockhouse they had a ball game on Good Friday!, and at Clearland 
Lake they played baseball on the ice. They would build a bonfire and skate 
around it, everybody joining in, old and young, and they would eat 
coleannon. At Blandford baseball was played on Easter Monday?, and at 
Tancook old and young gathered at the beach to play ball. 


EASTER 


At Blandford they set their caps for the Easter Bunny. With spruce 
boughs in it, it is sure to come. Sometimes they put out a cabbage leaf or 
a carrot for the rabbit to eat. At Riverport eggs were boiled hard and 
coloured and put in nests especially made for them, and this was supposed 
to be a rabbit’s egg.® 

Apparently everybody coloured eggs at Easter, but the sport that 
provided the greatest fun was the game of tipping eggs. At Upper Kingsburg 
they say that eggs laid 3 or 4 days apart are likely to be stronger than 
eggs laid fast, and it was important to have strong eggs. Curiously enough 
the game was not played at Blandford or Petite Riviére, the two extremes 
of the county, but everywhere else it seems to have been one of the high- 
lights of the year. The time of playing varied throughout the county, 
sometimes beginning on Good Friday and continuing throughout the 
whole Easter week-end, and at other places just being played on Easter 
Monday.* At Rose Bay and Riverport the game is still played, and pos- 
sibly at other places as well. This is how it was described at Mahone Bay: 

Take two or three dozen eggs in a basket, and go up to everyone you 
meet and say, “How are you for a tip?” Then each would take an egg and 
you would try to smash the other person’s shell at the top and then at 
the bottom, and if you could do this, his egg would be given to you. You 
could get three or four or five dozen eggs in a day. They were only 8 
cents a dozen then, but if you had a strong egg you could sell it for as much 
as 25 cents. You can tell the strength of an egg by knocking it against 
the teeth and also by squeezing it at the sides. Some people used to make 
a hole with a darning needle and blow the egg out and fill the shell up with 
resin. Then you could break any man’s egg. It covered from Good Friday 
to Easter, and the best man was known as King Tipper. 

One day a man had an egg exactly like the King Tipper’s and coloured 
the same. We used to colour them with onion peelings to make them yellow, 
red tissue paper to make them red, and so forth. This man went over to 
him and said, “Have you got that egg that looks like the King Tipper’s?” 
There were about twenty-five or thirty men there that day, so he took 
this egg and put it in his pocket. Then he went up to the King Tipper and 
said, “Let’s see your egg. It isn’t a fair egg”. 

The King Tipper knew it was, because he hadn’t put any resin it it, so 
he handed it over, and the man put that in his pocket too. 

1 Fauset, p. 201, from Shelburne. 
2 See Folk Lore ee where the playing of games was a great Easter Monday celebration in the Cotswolds. 
3 Originally the hare seems to have been a bird, which the ancient Teutonic goddess Ostara (the Anglo-Saxon 


Eastre or Eostre, os r hpg ag hes) pial reha ped. For this reason the hare, in grateful recollection 
time former quality as bird and swift messenger of the bret Goddess, is able to lay eggs on her festival at Easter- 


e nates 
The Armenians in Boston ti 3 days before Easter, J, A.F.L. 12:106-107; the Syrians in Boston on Easter 
Sunday, i fa Sa ee 16: io Comal, Task Shrove Tuesday, Journal 4:131; Durham, England, Easter Sunday, 
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“Give me my egg”, the King Tipper said. “If you don’t, PI fight you”, 
so the man who was playing the trick took the other egg out of his pocket 
but in handing it over he let it drop on the ground so it broke. The King 
Tipper went crazy, and the fight was on. When it had gone far enough he 
picked the King Tipper’s egg out of his pocket and gave it back again. 

The day after tipping, egg shells would be everywhere.! 

This was told me at Hebbville: 

We used to tip eggs on Easter Sunday morning. One Easter the 
minister came down to do a baptism and he had quite a lot of eggs he 
had brought with him. When he came up for the service he turned to me 
and said, “George, hold my eggs.” 


THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY 


Once upon a time we used to have a park behind Mahone Bay back on 
the Long Hill, and we used to have horse races on Queen Victoria’s birthday 
on the twenty-fourth of May. 


WEDDINGS 


We used to fire guns at weddings. At one we had a cap gun. We put 
powder in it and water on top of the powder and forgot to take the ramrod 
out and I guess it’s going yet. We always got treated at weddings, some- 
times soft drinks and sometimes hard. We never did any tricks on married 
couples, but left (let) them go as they was. They hardly ever went away 
in my younger days, but stayed in their own home.—N orth West. 

‘At Oakland and Upper Kingsburg customs vary. At Oakland the 
bride and groom can’t dance until the others dance, whereas at Upper 
Kingsburg festivities begin with a six-hand reel in which the bride and groom 
take part, after which everybody joins in.? At Oakland when the wedding 
supper is served, the bride and groom are served first. Any of these cus- 
toms may be followed in other parts of the county, but these instances are 
given from places where the subject happened to come up. Nowhere did 
I hear of riotous celebrations such as the charivari, although showers and 
receptions are held, and a surprise party following the wedding would mean 
the bringing of gifts. 


FUNERALS 


This was told at Rose Bay: 

They used to have oil lamps where they boiled cod oil, and when any- 
body died they painted the coffin with cod oil and lamp black. They closed 
the eyes with cents. Coffins were made here and were covered with cash- 
mere, and if they were specially good they were covered with velvet. The 
first caskets were all wood without any cover. Babies coffins were covered 
with white shirting cotton. It cost $4 to make a coffin. It was carried by 
handles to the grave, four on each side. 


Tt was also done in Ireland, Journal 6:60, and S :265. 
_ _2InEngland ee ago the cler and choristers actually played at ball with Easter eggs as part of the service 
inthe church. Inold Assan myth the spring-tide was typified by an egg that in after times was made by the early 
Chetesiane the pona STE OE T E tha idi and tart the party off with an eight-hand 
a c community in Guysboro' county the bride and groom s e off with an eight- 
reel in which only the immediate family ioe. T yer 
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After the funeral they had a wonderful feast and everyone got drunk. 
They had to have cheese, and as soon as anybody died they got cheese out 
from Lunenburg. Everybody stayed for the feast, and had loaf cake and 
bread and cheese and wine. The men wore black crepe on their hats with 
the tails down their backs, and everybody wore black clothes to the funeral. 

When grandmother died they put a bedbug in a box to bury with her, 
and I got the bedbug and let it loose. I was quite young and saw the box 
and wondered what it was. Children were made to go to the coffin and 
touch the corpse with the backs of their hands so they wouldn’t be scared.? 
The bedbug had been put in the coffin because they thought that if it went 
with her, all the bedbugs would leave the house.? 

At North West the poles for carrying the coffin were called death poles, 
and after the funeral they were put in the dead house (the undertaker’s) 
until wanted again. Here funerals were held in the forenoon because most 
of the mourners came by horse team and it took them a long time to get 
there. There was always a funeral cake, which was a plain cake with 
cinnamon but no fruit. 

The old funeral rites are still observed at Cornwall, with a great dis- 
play of weeping and emotion and misery before they leave the house. After 
the interment everything is changed. Tables are filled with food, and there 
is no further sign of grief. 


FLAX 


There are many stories of flax-growing, the most complete of which 
comes from Rose Bay: 

To make flax we had the ground ploughed and harrowed in the spring 
and the flax was planted. There was no weeding. Towards fall in August 
it was ripe, a little ahead of barley. The flower formed a little seed pod. 
We pulled the flax and piled it in bundles. When it was all pulled out we 
found a nice sunny place on the side of the hill and spread it out nice and 
thin and left it there for 3 weeks for the sun and rain to ripen. Then we 
would gather it up in a big bundle and put it on the threshing floor. A beam 
was put across the floor, and a comb made of wood with teeth about a foot 
long would take the seed out. When the seed was out we would bundle it 
again and let it stand for a few days in the bundles. The seed would be 
gathered up to dry and sieve. You could sell it or save it for planting, or 
make flax-seed poultice with cornmeal. 


Then we had a flax-breaking party. We had a place walled up on three 
sides, and a wooden grate above. We spread out the bundles and each one 
would take a bundle to the fire to heat it. The fireplace was about 4 feet 
high. Eight or ten women would work hard with two men to tend the fires. 
After it was heated, it was put in the flax break and all the stubble had to 
be worked out of it. After the breaking was over, baskets of flax were 
taken to the barn again. Then they had a hetchel, about 2 feet by 1 foot, 
made of one hardwood plank about 1 inch thick, and another one screwed 
on that and pointed very sharp. Those were screwed fast to a little bench. 
We would sit on a stool and take handfuls of flax and strip it through, and 

1 Gardner, p. 82, note 172; J.A.F.L. 2:30 (Pennsylvania German); 7:219 where it is a New England custom to go 
back to ee hose i tea, and 8:312 where the Moravians of Pennsylvania had a whole cheese and faneral cake, 


2 See » No. 72. 
3 Do not be misled by this story, for Lunenburg people are among the cleanest I have ever met. 
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the tow was taken out. The flax was fine like hair. The tow would be 
rolled in a bunch and used for the coarser things like straw sacks for beds. 
The fine flax would be spun in the winter evenings. 

At the bee we had a party, and that was the high spot of the fall. We 
would provide for a day or two before, for a good supper. We had barley 
bread, white bread, plum loaf and buns, Washington pies or cake, cookies, 
pattie pans, preserves, cheese, coffee, or tea. We very seldom had a relish 
unless someone had killed a pig. 

We had three flax kilns on our place. Others had two or three times 
that number, and they would carry their own flax breaks with them as 
farm after farm was serviced through the bee. The last of the flax was 
thrown on the fire for good luck. Flax was woven in checkers, bird’s eye, 
or big checks. Everybody wove their own linen, and the women wore 
“shimmies” to their ankles. The linen was grey at first, but was bleached 
with hardwood ashes and lye or put on snow banks in the sun. 

Today the custom has entirely disappeared and all that is left is an 
occasional flax break and loom stowed away in a loft, or a piece of home- 
made linen proudly displayed by the owner.* 


MAKE UP 


In the early days before we could buy paint or powder the girls used 
to dampen their fingers and take the colouring from the red flowers on the 
wallpaper. They also used tissue paper for rouge. For powder they used 
chalk or flour, perhaps mixed together—Rose Bay. 


DYES 


Dyes were made from maple, and birch bark, and onion peel. Also, to 
make dye we used to put urine in an iron pot and put indigo into a wool bag 
and put wool in. It made the beautifullest blue for men’s shirts. It never 
faded.2 Men then wore woollen pants to go to church—First Peninsula. 


FENCES 


We used to use spraddle fences here but the frost got into them. Now 
we use pole and picket fences.—Blandford. 


CHRISTIAN DOORS 


It was the custom in making old houses to put two squares at the upper 
part of the doors with a panel going across and down. This formed a cross, 
and they were known as Christian doors. They are common in old houses 
all over the county.2—Garden Lots. 


HINGES 


H and L hinges were used in old houses. They mean: 
Holy Lord protect us, 
Holy Lord deliver us.—Garden Lots. 


1 J.A.F.L. 1:128 (Pennsylvania German); Thomas, pp. 2and 63. New Hampshire Folk Tales, p. 77, Greenough, 
p. 15 and frontispiece. For the spinning of wool See pter XII. In Lunenburg county they also had haying, 
may | and splitting, and quilting bees. 
_ See J.A.F.L, 1:51 an 129 where Pennsylvania Germans used urine to make dyes set; Idaho Lore, p. 173, where 
it was mixed with sage. 

3 I have seen them also in Maine, and occasionally in other parts of Nova Scotia. 
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NEWS 


News was brought in by horseback and then called out by the town 
crier. At that time people used to walk as far as 20 miles to church 
barefoot, and when they got to the edge of the town they would put their 
boots on. Taverns were open so they could get something to eat after the 
service.—Lunenburg. 


LARGESSH 


In the autumn when the people butcher they give the minister a pud- 
ding and a sausage.—Rose Bay and Tancook. 


ANNIVERSARY 


For years, one day of prayer was set aside for the anniversary of 
landing here.—Rose Bay. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE 


In all the 71 years since I started fishing, this is the first one I ever 
remember when there hasn’t been a single drowning (1944). One year 
five vessels were lost with their whole crews, and that meant over a 
hundred men were drowned. Another year two whole crews went down. 
At the end of the fishing season when all the fishermen came home from the 
Banks we have always held a memorial service at the Town Square. 
People came from Petite Riviére and Tancook and all over the place and the 
town was packed. This took place towards the last of September or the 
first of October. People who had lost anybody brought wreaths, and when 
the service was over they would take all the wreaths to the wharf and 
they would go aboard a vessel and deposit them in the harbour. This year 
for the first time we were able to hold a thanksgiving service instead. 

In the old days the men would be away for 3 or 4 months at a time, 
and when the ships came back the women never went near the wharves. 
There would have been plenty of talk if they had. The wives used to look 
to see if the ship’s flag was flying, and if it was half mast they knew some- 
one had died. 


CRAFTS 


The town of Chester is one of the most scenic parts of the province 
and many wealthy Americans have summer homes there. Perhaps they 
stimulate the trade. At any rate there are several good native cabinet 
makers who make chairs, tables, bureaus, spool beds, pineapple beds, 
Governor Winthrop and kneehole desks, and copies of antique furniture. 
One of these men used mahogany for most of his work until the war made 
it impossible to get. He then turned to the making of children’s toys, 
which he designed himself, and painted in attractive colours. There were 
hobby horses, high chairs, bunnies, carts, wheelbarrows, and wagons. 
Another craftsman makes models of ducks, boats, and aeroplanes, and the 
local tinsmith makes trays, candlesticks, and watering cans, The black- 
smith expands his interests too, and makes andirons, forks for the fireplace, 
pokers, candlesticks, and tongs. 


1 I was in Lunenburg once when the fleet returned and met one of the men walking home all alone. I said, “You 
must be excited to be home again”. ‘“Yes”, he replied, “but we're not silly about it’. Many of the houses have 
high lookout towers from which the harbours may be scanned. 
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Mahone Bay has a pottery school and a handicraft shop. All through 
this district you will find woodwork such as barrels for the Lunenburg fish 
market, cars and blocks, and the building of boats. The ferry that took me 
to Tancook was made by local men right there on the island, and sea-going 
boats of the Lunenburg fishing fleet are made in their own shipyards. For 
recreation you will find men making ship models. 

Occasionally a woman will be found doing a variety of work such as 
one at Blockhouse who does woodwork, reed work, oil and water-colour 
painting, drawing, silhouettes, glass painting, china painting, leather work, 
kraftex, lamps, picture framing, and all with the touch of an artist. 
In their homes the women do quilting, tatting, knitting, crocheting, and 
embroidery, and many of them make wool beds, which are found all over 
the county. In principle they are like the modern eiderdown quilt, but are 
filled with 5 or 6 pounds of wool instead. In some places feathers are 
used in place of wool, and when you go to bed you find yourself with a 
feather bed under you and another one over you. Spinning parties used to 
be popular, and they told me at Oakland that they used to have ten or 
fifteen in a year.1 Carding, quilting, and hooking parties are still held, 
and that brings me to the most widespread craft of all. 

As they said at Blandford, we have hooking parties with two mats 
in already (at one time). Eight people come, four on a mat. They stay 
for the afternoon and evening and have taffy pulls. In the old days women 
would ravel hemp bags and put five strands together. Then they would 
dye it, twist it on the spinning wheel, ball it, and use it for hooking mats. 
Osnaburg is used for the base. Patterns are thistle, shamrock, and rose; 
Boston sidewalk; shell; sunshine and shadow; snowflake; oilcloth, copied 
from oilcloth patterns; steeple; spruce top; whip; Lord Nelson; lady’s aid; 
stocking mat; “riz” roses; pattypan; lucky stripe and chesterfield; dough- 
nut; chain; ivy leaf; maple leaf; and old carpet. 

As for the schooner Bluenose, which was made in Lunenburg and 
became queen of the fishing fleet and champion in international schooner 
races, you will find her picture over and over again in mats. Many women 
make up their own designs, some of which are nautical, and one woman 
dressed her whole family in blue so that when their clothes wore out 
she could use them for sea and sky effects in her mats. Hooked mats are 
cheap to make because the materials used are usually Johnny’s old coat or 
Mary’s discarded sweater. Braided mats are also made, and silk stockings 
were very popular in the days when they were plentiful. Mat hooking is not 
peculiar to Lunenburg county, but is done by women all over the province. 
The tourist market has given particular impetus to the craft here and in 
many cases hooking has turned from a homely winter pastime to a means 
of the housewife’s paying off the mortgage on her house. 

There is little weaving done today, but when flax was grown the women 
made all their table and house linen, and all their underclothes. I have 
seen a pair of stockings made of flax and worn by the owner when a girl. 
They come to slightly below the knee and are light grey in colour. 

Men in Lunenburg county are particularly adaptable, and if they want 
a new house and there is nobody else to make it, they make it themselves. 


1 8 tép. 115. 
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It is customary to keep their houses well painted, and it is said that there 
is more paint used here than in all the other counties of Nova Scotia put 
together. 

Women are adaptable too. At Rose Bay a woman had won an 
enviable reputation for her mats, but when materials were scarce during 
the second world war she decided to raise white turkeys, the most difficult in 
this climate. When I saw them they were fat and healthy, and I have no 
doubt she reaped a good harvest at Christmas. 


CHAPTER VII 


FOODS, TOASTS, AND CROPS 


FOODS 


Where food is concerned the people are provident and stock their 
houses the way they stock their ships, in large quantities. No matter how 
poor they are, they always have salt beans put down in brine, salt 
cucumbers, sauerkraut, salt fish, salt pork, puddings, and sausage. Meals 
are served at regular hours, and there is no juggling of meals for conven- 
ience sake. A good Lunenburg wife would never keep her husband waiting. 


In cooking, the women specialize in cakes, pastries, and cabbage dishes, 
but fall down on cooking meat. They cook fish well. They have pies and 
tarts more than fancy pastries, but they know little about wine cooking, 
probably because the women are strong temperance people. However, if 
you call at a house in the afternoon you are likely to be given home-made 
wine or a cordial, served with home-made cookies or cake, and you can be 
sure there is always a supply of cookies on hand. In Lunenburg 
town an evening party is always an occasion for the serving of lavish 
refreshments, including sandwiches and delicious cakes. Barley bread is 
still served by people of all classes and is greatly enjoyed. Many of the 
foods still have German names and, though some that follow are generally 
known throughout the province, others are only found in Lunenburg county. 

Apples and potatoes. Boil separately and add pork. 
ea Apple dumplings. Make dough, roll out, fold apples in the dough and 

oil. 

Bacon and apples fried in pork. 

Barley bread. Take a sieve of white flour and sieve down a little of it. 
Add two heaping cups of barley flour and set sponge. In the morning add 
two teaspoons of salt and mix. Let rise and put in pan. This makes two 
loaves. It is sometimes made without setting a sponge. Or, barley bread is 
made of half barley flour and half white. Salt, water, and yeast are added; 
it is mixed to a soft consistency and made like white bread. In the old 
days bread was made entirely of barley flour and mixed like a cake with a 
spoon. 

Barley flour. Plant the barley, mow it, dry on stooks, take to the mill 
and have it thrashed. Take home and dry for weeks, because the more it 
is dried the better it is. Take to the grist mill, and if it is to be used for 
ee have it cracked; for flour have it ground. The flour is grey in 
colour. 

Dandelion beer. Parboil dandelions, strain the water, add sugar to 
taste and yeast cake that has been dissolved. Bottle, but do not fill to 
the top. Stand in a warm place. 

__ Blueberry grunt or slump or fudge. Put berries in a pot, cover well 
with water and cook. Cool and add sugar. Drop baking powder dough in 
it. This may also be done with raspberries or apples. 

` Fry bread in molasses and fat. 

Put fat and molasses in plate and dip bread in it. 
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Molasses and sour cream, or molasses and cheese, or sour cream and 
brown sugar, on bread. 

Brox] is made of milk, sugar, and bread. 

Cod dried and salted and eaten in small pieces in fingers. 

Coleannon is made in various ways, but usually consists of potatoes, 
turnips, and cabbage boiled together and served with butter. Sometimes 
onions and pork scraps are added, with the scraps removed before serving. 
Carrots may also be added.1 

Cucumbers and sour cream, or sour cream on lettuce, a side dish. 

A drink is made of rum, butter, and coffee. Melt the butter in hot 
water and add the coffee and rum. 

A drink for children is made of vinegar in water with sugar. 

Flapjacks. When kneading bread for pan, wipe stove and roll part of 
dough on stove to roast. Eat with molasses. Another way is to cut the 
bread dough and fry with butter or fat. 

Scotch ham. Lean beef smoked from cow or steer. 

Handkise or krishelo. Mix curds with cream or good milk. Add butter 
or caraway seeds or nutmeg. Make into patties like fish cakes. Put in 
jar and cover, and then it gets good. Eat with bread like any cheese. Pre- 
serves are good with it too.? 

Smoked herring with the backbone and roughage removed, salted and 
eaten raw, is used as an appetizer. Eat with bread or baked potatoes. 

If salt herring is eaten with bread and molasses it will not repeat. 

Bean hodge. Potatoes and beans cooked together. 

Hotch pot or hodge podge. Vegetable chowder with cream and butter, 
unthickened. This is a delicious summer dish made with new vegetables 
and no meat. 

Hutlin buff. Dry codfish, and potatoes boiled and peeled, cooked 
together. Serve with fried pork over it, or cream and butter, or fried 
onions. 

Kartoffel soup.2 Put flour in oven to brown and add to soup of which 
potato forms the base. 

Kohl slaw. Cut pork in small pieces and fry; boil finely cut cabbage 
and when it is half done pour water off and add vinegar. Simmer. Add 
pork scraps. Or, fry pork scraps and lay cabbage in. Add vinegar and 
sugar. 

Quick turnip kraut. Shred turnips, put in pot and leave in brine over 
night. Next morning drain and put on to cook with beef and half cup 
of vinegar. 

Smoked mackerel. Salt, soak, and press mackerel. Hang in smoke 
house with stick through the eyes, and smoke for 3 or 4 days, making smoke 
with sawdust or chips. Is a wonderful relish or main dish eaten hot or 
cold with potatoes. 

Dutch mess or House banking. Boil dry codfish and potatoes; slice 
and drain; add pork, onions, and a little cream. 

Pickle moose meat with salt and water. 

Black Ox is western salt meat. It must be soaked and then sliced. The 
men had it on vessels. 

Cook peas in pod, and can; serve with cream and butter. 

1 A favourite dish at any time, For its use at Hallowe'en See Chapter VI, p. 60. 


2 J.A.F.L. 51:64 (Western Ontario, German). Called cooked cheese. 
3 Potato soup. 
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Pies served for dessert at Christmas are apple, cranberry, and squash. 

Pot pie. Slice potato and boil with fresh meat. Add summer savory, 
salt, and pepper; put dough on top. 

Salt pork and baked potatoes. In the old days they would eat fat 
pork without cooking, and salt fish the same way. It takes two buckets 
of salt water to make pickles for the pork. If made with fresh water it 
would get oily. 

Pudding. Kill the pig; take the heart, liver, and jowls and boil. Grind 
up and spice with pepper, salt, allspice, and leaves of summer savory. 
When this is cooked it is put in casings, a pound to each one, and then 
allowed to stand for 15 minutes in the boiling juice the meat has been 
cooked in. It is hung on rafters until used, and may be eaten hot or cold 
at any time during the year. Ten pounds of pudding may be had from 
one pig. 

Pluck pudding. Same as above except that it is made from the ox 
instead of the pig. 

Sauerkraut. Clean cabbage off to the white head. Cut twice one way 
and then across. Put in the kraut cutter and fill, using two knives to cut 
it up in kraut. For each dozen heads add a handful of special kraut salt. 
Press wooden stamper down tight, then take head smaller than the barrel 
and put a clean rock on it weighing about 25 pounds. Cover with a clean 
cloth tied around to keep insects out and leave for 2 days. Then fill in half 
barrels and leave to work. In 14 days there will be lovely kraut, which 
can be cooked with meat or fried with butter. Kraut is best without any 
green leaves left on, and should be made in the growing moon, as brine 
rises then, and falls when the moon is emptying.2 Eat sauerkraut and pork 
to make a man strong, grandmother used to say. 

If you take sausage with sauerkraut, your sausage won’t repeat. 

Sausage. Take all parts of two hams, two bacons, and pork chops, 
and grind up raw with beef. Add salt, pepper, and summer savory, and 
dry and pickle them. Fill casings, which in the old days were made from 
the entrails, and hang on rafters to dry. If sausage is bottled it will 
keep until spring. 

Solomon gundy.? Soak herring over night, clean, skin, and cut in 
slices 2 inches long. Put in a bottle with warm vinegar, onions, and pepper. 
The vinegar is warmed to make the bones come away quicker. It is good 
relish in the evening with baked potatoes. 

Bread soup. Bread and milk and a little nutmeg. 

Noodle soup. Add noodles made of flour and water to the water fowl 
is boiled in. 

Spareribs are served with whatever else we have at Christmas. 

Sugar tits for babies to suck were made in the old days by taking 
a piece of cheesecloth and filling it with raisins, brown sugar, and bread. 

Taffy pulls. Molasses and sugar boiled together and then pulled when 


Wald tee (forest tea) was a favourite drink made from the leaves of 
wintergreen or mountain tea steeped in the sap of the sugar maple. 

Whistler is the name of a small duck shot on Tancook Island and 
much enjoyed. 


1 Thomas, p. 14. 

2 J. A.F.L. 48:333 (Tennessee) made in the new moon it will be firm and white. For a song on kraut making See 
Chapter VIII. Modern methods are used in many cases today. 

ê Salmagundi, a well-known dish, 
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TOASTS 
Up to me nose, down to me toes, 
Many’s the quart and gallon goes.1—Tancook. 
First to the lips, then to the gums, 
Look out guts, here it comes.2—Mahone Bay. 
When I am dead and in my grave 
No more red rum? shall I crave, 
But on my tomb it shall be wrote, 


Many a gallon went down my throat—Mahone Bay, Tancook, and 
Blandford. 


CROPS 


In spite of modern scientific methods of farming, there are still people 
whose planting is controlled by the moon, the signs given in the Almanac, 
and even the tide. It is generally conceded that anything that grows on top 
of the ground should be planted in the growing of the moon, whereas the dark 
of the moon is the time for things that grow underground.* For instance: 

Plant grain in the filling of the moon and potatoes at the taking off of 
the moon when it is getting smaller—Upper Kingsburg. 

Plant potatoes at the sign of the Fish, and cucumbers and beans at the 
sign of the Twins.5—Lunenburg. 

Plant cucumbers in the dark of the moon.—North River. 

They must be set out 3 days before the full moon—Tancook. 

One man would only plant his potatoes in the forenoon, never in the 
afternoon. The day of planting is called Potato Day.*—Mahone Bay and 
Tancook. 

The sign of the Crab is the best time for planting potatoes — 
Lunenburg. 

Plant anything that is to bloom 3 days before the full moon.— 
Lunenburg. 

When the sign is in the foot plant all root crops—wNorth River. 

Plant all underground vegetables at the sign of the Fish—Lwunenburg. 

Sow grain in the full moon, or when the sign is in the head, from the 
first quarter to the full—wNorth River. 

If you plant beans and tomatoes when the moon is new your things 
will grow tall and spindly. Wait till the moon is nearly full—Lunenburg. 

Always set a hen so that they come out in the growing moon or they 
won’t come out.7—Riverport. 

To make kraut, cut the growing cabbage in the growing moon and you 
will always have broth on the cabbage. This is expressed as cutting it in. 
If cut in the empty moon, the cabbage will be dry—Mahone Bay. 

We planted five thousand cabbages one morning from 8 to 11. It is 
best to take the cabbages in when the moon is empty because it seems that 
the sap is down then. It is the same with potatoes—Oakland. 

Brine rises in the growing moon. When it is done I draw the brine off 
and add ice water and I always have good kraut.—Petite Riviére. 

‘aivaesan 

3 Sometimes whisky. 

4 This is a general folk belief. 

5 J.A.F.L. 40:88 (Ozarks); 7.7.8. 3:26 for cucumbers. 


6 In the Ozarks potatoes are planted on March 17. J.A.F.L. 40:88. T.F.S. 3:25. 
7 J.A.F.L. 40:185 (Louisiana). 
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Sauerkraut won’t work until the growing moon.1—Ruverport. 

Apples picked at the dark of the moon won’t bruise as easily as if 
picked at the full of the moon.2—M ahone Bay. 

Buy lobster when the moon is full, as a milky fluid is supposed to grow 
then into the flesh of the fish. The meat on the female lobster is more 
tender than that of the male.2—Lunenburg and Blockhouse. 

Hemlock can be peeled in the first full moon in May when the sap 
comes out under the bark. If hemlock is cut in the winter or spring the 
bark is just as good—North River. 

Cut fence stalks 3 days before the empty of the moon, that is, before 
the new moon. The bark will fall off and then it will dry. If cut in the 
growing moon the bark will stay on and rot quicker.4—Tancook and 
Lunenburg. 
me When the sign is in Cancer cut hardwood and it won’t sprout.—North 

wer. 

Plant cucumbers in the rising tide, and the later at night the better — 
Oakland. 

If you plant anything on Ascension Day, nothing will grow.— 
Riverport. 


1 Pickle pork or beef in the increase of the moon that it may not shrink inthe pot. J.A.F.L. 4:153. 
2 J.A.F.L. 4:120 and 322 (Pennsylvania German). 
3 J. A.F.L, 40:185, crabs (Louisiana). 
+ J_A.F.L. 1:129 and 20:243 (Pennsylvania German); 14:37 (Kentucky); 40:88 (Ozarks). 
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CHAPTER VIII 
DANCES!, GAMES, AND SONGS 


This chapter will disappoint readers interested in dances and games 
as my study here was most superficial. The few instances given are impor- 
tant only as far as they go. Here is a story told at Petite Rivière: 


One time I was at my uncle’s and there was a violin player there. He 
asked if anybody could dance and they pointed to me and said, “There’s 
Reuben”. 

So he said, “How many steps can you dance”? 

I said, “About fourteen or fifteen”. 

He said I couldn’t, so I said, “TIl give you a different step every time 
and at the end of each a double back step”. 

I danced fifteen different steps and he laid a $5 gold piece down. Td 
learned to dance when I was in America. If I saw a dancer I caught on. 

These are some of the steps: 

Double back shuffle, cross steps, shingle, strip the willow, dodging six, 
hunt the squirrel, American eight, sliding step, lift your left leg, rustic 
dance, and triple shuffle. 

At Mahone Bay instead of saying Balance and Turn in the old- 
fashioned eight, they would say, Stamp you Sauerkraut. Dances there 
included quadrilles, waltzes, lancers, polkas, old-fashioned eight, Paul 
Jones, and step dances such as the fisherman’s hornpipe, and devil-among- 
the-tailors. 

At Oakland, dances were diving six, strip the willow, old-fashioned 
eights, lancers, and four and a two. Joe Langille demonstrated at the age 
of 94. Fiddle tunes were: Irish Washerwoman, soldier’s joy, fishers’ horn- 
pipe, devil’s dream, Lord Donald’s reel, crooked stove pipe, pigeon on the 
gate post, money musk, devil-among-the-tailors, ricket’s hornpipe, Liverpool 
hornpipe, and burnt potato. 

In some places children play many games; in others none at all. 
Familiar games are drop the handkerchief, London bridge, Loppy Lou, 
Highland gates (known in Tancook as Holland gates), here we go gathering 
nuts in May, little Sally Walter (or Saucer), farmer’s in the dell, hide and 
go seek, see the robbers passing through, tag, baseball, football, softball, all 
of which are well known in the rest of the province. They also play five 
kinds of hopscotch: ball hopscotch, glass hopscotch, circle hopscotch, rock 
hopscotch, and hop hopscotch, for which the Fauxbourg children give the 
following descriptions: 

Ball Hopscotch. Draw a rectangle and divide it into six squares. Add 
a round top, which makes the seventh block. Bounce ball in every square. 
If it touches a line you are out. Now roll the ball to the twosy and bounce 
it twice in each block. Then roll it to the threesy and bounce three in each 
block, then the foursy, the fivesy, and the sixy. Then start backwards 
bouncing once all round, then twice, and so on. Then hop all round, once 


1 See Appendix for additional dances. 
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forwards and then backwards. Then roll the ball to the seventh square 
with a foot om the squares as you pass them. Then hopping on right foot 
bounce seven, then hopping on left foot bounce seven. Then go down and 
turn around and come back again, hopping on the squares, but never touch- 
ing the lines. Come up again and turn around and toss the ball back- 
wards. If you can catch it when it bounces from the square you can put 
your initial in that square. 

Glass Hopscotch. Draw a rectangle with the first and third blocks 
double, and the second, fourth, and fifth single. Drop the glass in the first 
block and hop with it, with one foot in the single blocks and two in the 
double blocks. Then turn around and hop back, and pick glass up from 
first block. If you step on a line or in the block with the glass in it you 
are out. Next time put the glass in the second block, the third time on one 
side of the double block and so on. 

Circle Hopscotch. Make three circles, one inside the other. Hop all 
around outer circle, then all around inner circle, and in the smallest circle 
hop seven times. Then hop all the way out again. 

Rock Hopscotch. Use rock instead of glass, as above.? 

Hop Hopscotch. Draw as many blocks as you like. Hop all around 
and all the way back and then throw a stone backwards. If it falls on a 
block put your initials om it. 

Other outdoor games are: 

Prisoner’s Base. Draw a line and put sticks on it. Divide players 
and race for sticks. Those who get most sticks without being caught win 
the game.? 

Poison Tag. As soon as the one who is It tags another player, he must 
follow him around with his hand on his shoulder. This goes on until he 
catches them all and has a long tail behind him. 

Bull in the Ring. Form circle with bull in centre. If the bull gets out, 
the two where he breaks through must run and catch him, and the one who 
catches him takes the place of the bull.3—All games above from Fauxbourg. 

Cat and Mouse. Mouse is in centre of circle and cat outside. The cat 
is not supposed to be let in, but if she gets in, the mouse has to be let out. 
The cat is kept out by children holding hands tightly together. When the 
cat tags the mouse, the cat becomes the mouse.4—Tancook. 


Fire on the Mountain, Run, Run, Run.5—Tancook. 


Double Dodge. Form double circle but do not hold hands. One 
chases another until the one being chased stands in front of a pair in the 
circle. There are now three standing, one in front of the other, so the one 
in back becomes the one to be chased. The game can move quickly if those 
being chased dodge in front of the other couples often—Tancook and 
Blockhouse. 

Copenhagen. Take a rope and form a ring with as many as sixty 
players. A boy would hit a girl and would have to kiss her unless she 
dodged inside the rope and got clear—Garden Lots. 


1 A universal game. See Newell, Games and its had American Children, p. 188. 

2 A different game from that usually known by this name. 

3 Gardner, p. 247; Gomme 1, pp. 50-51. 

4 Strutt, p. 302. 

5 The only other place in the province where I know of this game being played is at Seaforth, Halifax county. 
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Crusts and Crumbs. Boys go in one row, girls in another. If the 
teacher calls crusts, the crusts run and the crumbs follow; if crumbs, the 
crumbs run and the crusts follow.—Blockhouse. 


Tag in the Ring. Like drop the handkerchief except that there is no 
song.—Blockhouse. 


INDOOR GAMES 


Hide the chalk. Somebody hides the chalk and one person is blind- 
folded and has to go around asking who knows where it is—Blockhouse. 


Who’s There? One goes to the front of the room and sits in a chair 
with her back to the others. The leader points to somebody who must go 
up and make funny noises behind her back, and the person in the chair must 
guess who it is. If she guesses, that person takes the chair—Blockhouse. 


Post Office. Children all have numbers. A boy goes out in the hall 
and asks for the girl he wants, saying he wants so many stamps. The girl 
goes out to him, and when he returns he has to tell how many stamps he 
got. Stamps are kisses.1—Blockhouse. 


Clap In and Clap Out. Boys and girls are numbered. The boys sit - 
on chairs in the room and the girls stay outside. The boys tell the door- 
keeper what number they want and the girl has to find her corresponding 
number. If she guesses right she sits on his lap; if not, she goes out again.1 
—Blockhouse. 


Find Your Lover in the Dark. Girls stay indoors, boys go out. All 
girls go to corners of the room and the lights are put out. The boys come 
in, and when the lights come on again all boys are supposed to have part- 
ners.—Blockhouse. 


Hens Got Feathers. One calls out the names of animals and says 
they have feathers and players all put up their hands. If he calls an 
animal like pig that has no feathers and a hand goes up, that person has to 
do it next.—Blockhouse, 


Dig in the Back. One person stands where he cannot see the others 
and somebody pokes him in the back with a stick and he has to guess who 
it is. If he guesses right, the person who poked him says, “What must 
I do”? and he has to do whatever that person suggests.—Blockhouse. 


Puss in the Corner. Children take places in the corner with one in the 
middle. They try to get to opposite corners without being caught. If 
caught, go to middle,? and become It.—Blockhouse and Tancook. 


Bobbing Apples. Played at Hallowe’en. Fill tub with water and put 
apples in. Bob for them by leaning over tub and picking apples out with 
teeth. Apples must not be touched with hands.2—Blockhouse. 


Wink. Chairs are arranged in a circle with girls sitting down and 
boys standing behind chairs. One boy has no girl, so he winks at a girl 
who must try to come to him. The boys’ hands are behind their backs 
until they see the wink when they try to hold the girl back by clutching 
her shoulders. If a boy loses his girl, it is his turn to wink.2—Blockhouse. 


1 Both games played in my childhood 7. aime though differently. 


2 Gomme 2:88; Newell, p. 256; Strut 
3 Played in my childhood at Dartmouth. 
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One potato. Players line up with hands closed and held up in front 
of them, thumb side up. The one who is It goes along the line saying, one 
potato, two potato, three potato, four, five potato, six potato, seven potato 
more, at each tapping the hand in front of her. At the word more the hand 
goes behind the player’s back. When a player gets both hands behind her 
back she is out.1—Fauxbourg. 


Pin the Tail on the Donkey. A picture of a donkey is put on the wall. 
A player is blindfolded and given a tail, which she is supposed to pin on 
the place where it belongs.2—Fauxbourg. 


My Ship Arrives. My ship arrives with the letter H. Players must 
guess what the ship is loaded with, which in this case may mean horse. The 
one who guesses, asks next.—Fauxbourg. 


Who’s Knocking at the Door? Somebody goes out of the room and one 
of the players inside knocks and makes a funny noise. The one outside 
says, who’s knocking at my door? The noises go on until he guesses who it 
is—Fauxbourg. 


Jolly Old Workman. Players line up in two rows, and one says, “Jolly 
old workman looking for a job”. The other side says, “What can you do”? 
The jolly old workman says, “Most anything”. The other side says, 
“Show us something”. Then he makes actions, and the side that guesses 
what he is doing pulls players from the opposite side. The game is to get 
all on one side-—Fauxbourg. 


Last Will and Testament. Each player adds something to a paper 
about what they will, and to whom they are going to will it, turning the 
paper down for each entry. The papers are passed around and then read 
aloud.—La Have. 


Button, Button, Who’s Got the Button? Players sit around floor in a 
circle with hands held out folded together in front of them. The one who 
has the button goes from one to another and drops it in somebody’s hands. 
The one who guesses who has it takes the button around next time. You 
= usually tell by the expression on their face.8—Garden Lots and La 

ave. 


Teapot. Take a word like hair, which has different spellings, and 
make conversation using the word teapot instead of the word you have in 
mind. Keep talking until somebody guesses it.4—La Have. 


_ Choose Your Fellow in the Dark. Sit around in a circle with the girls 
in the centre. Blindford one girl, and if she can catch a fellow she must 
kiss him.—Garden Lots. 


The Jones Family. Stand in a row and all who don’t know how to play 
the game go outside. Those inside make grimaces, and the others must 
guess what they mean. Those who guess belong to the Jones Family.— 
Garden Lots. 

Bow to Queen Anne. Stuff a stocking and put under your skirt. Say, 
“You pull my leg and TIl tell your fortune”, and away the leg would go.— 
Garden Lots. 


1 See footnote 3, p. 75. 


2 See Lucas, p. 5. 
? J.A.F.L. 31:108 (Ontario); also played in Dartmouth. À 
4 Lucas, pp. 82, 83; Gardner, p. 248, has a somewhat similar game called Teakettle. 
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Lifting. Put person on the floor. Four others on each side put two 
fingertips each under him. All breathe together. A heavy person can be 
raised in this way.—Garden Lots. 

Up Jenks. Players sit on opposite side of a table, each side being a 
team. Somebody calls Up Jenks, and all players on the other team must 
raise their hands high in front of them with fists closed. Then the call 
comes Down Jenks, and players hastily drop hands on the table with 
fingers spread in front of them. One of the team has a penny in his hand, 
and the opposite side must guess who has it.1—Garden Lots. 


Blue Bow. Take two children at a party, one having a dress with a 
blue bow, another with no bow. Have everybody look at the dress with 
the bow. Then turn to the other child whose name might be Jeannie and 
say to the rest, “What kind of a bow has Jeannie?” Thinking of the bow 
they have just been looking at they will say, “A blue bow”.—Garden Lots. 


The Minister’s Cat. Somebody would call a letter of the alphabet and 
point to a person who would have to use that letter to fill in the sentence, 
“The minister’s cat 18 & .........- cat”. If they can’t do it within the 
time limit, they must get up and call a letter.2—Garden Lots. 


Boots. Tell a person to say after you exactly what you say. Then 
say, “Boots without shoes”. They will probably repeat the whole thing, 
but the proper answer is “Boots”. With a good subject this may be kept 
on for a long time.2—Garden Lots. 

Musical Chairs. Place a number of chairs in a row turned alternately, 
with one less than the number playing. Players keep moving in a line past 
the chairs until the music stops when everybody scrambles to find a chair. 
There is always one left out, and after each turn a chair is removed and 
one player leaves the game until only the winner is left.4—Garden Lots. 


Tucker. Form a circle in twos with a girl and a boy, and one in the 
centre to give signals. At the first call the girls stand still and the boys 
twine in and out in a grand chain until Tucker is called. The boy takes the 
girl whose hand he is holding, walking until the signal is given to change 
and the grand chain begins again.5—Garden Lots and Whynacht’s Settle- 
ment. 

Two little blackbirds sitting on a hill 

One named Jack and the other named Jill, 
Fly away Jack, fly away Jill, 

Come back Jack, come back Jill. 


Have a small piece of paper on the pointer of each hand, and at the 
signal to fly away, tuck that finger under the thumb, at “Come back” lift 
it up again.?—Mahone Bay. 


Bread and Butter. Players go outside and when the one left inside is 
ready they knock at the door and call, “Bread and butter, come for supper”. 
The one on the inside hides. Or you may hide something in a room and 
pretend it is bread and butter and all players must come in and try to 
find it.—Fauxbourg. 

1 Lucas, p. 16; known in Dartmouth as Jenkins Up. 
2 Gomme, 1:388-889 (England). 


2 Newell, p. 141, has a similar catch game, ‘Say my cat my cat and not my dog”. Also played in Dartmouth; 
Mb sme :408-409 (Shropshire). Also played in Dartmouth. 
ardn 


er, p. 236. 
6 J.A.F.L. 31:110 (Ontario); also played in Dartmouth. 
41206—63 
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Highlanders. This was a favourite game at picnics. One Lunenburg 
captain tells that when he went to Newfoundland he introduced it, and 
wherever it was played “people used to go wild for this song”. A ring was 
formed with about fifteen boys and girls, with one in the centre who would 
choose a partner. As he remembers it, the song went: 

Sailing in the boat when the tide runs high 
Waiting for the pretty girls to come bye and bye, 
Choose your partner, stay till day, 
For I don’t care what the old folks say—Oakland and Rose Bay. 
or: x 
Sailing in the boat when the tide runs high, 
Sailing in the boat when the tide runs high, 
Sailing in the boat when the tide runs high, 
Waiting for a pretty girl to come bye and bye. 
Choose your partner now to-night, 
Choose your partner now to-night, 
Choose your partner, stay till day 
For I don’t care what the old folks say. 
(Partner is chosen) 
O what a beautiful choice you’ve made, 
Don’t you wish you’d longer stayed? 
Since you have no longer stayed 
Give her a kiss and send her away. 

The girl stays in and the man goes out and the girl makes the next 
choice.1.—Whynacht’s Settlement. 

Forty-Fives. The most popular card game all through the Maritime 
Provinces and Newfoundland is known as forty-fives, and is played by men 
and women alike. At an evening party advertised as a social, but more 
commonly called a time, practical prizes are often given, such as two 100 
pound bags of flour, one each for a couple, and chickens for the couple who 
come next. Chocolates or cigarettes may be given as a travelling prize, 
being carried by the winners as they move from table to table. A door 
prize may consist of a hamper of apples; a booby prize, a box of chocolates. 


SONGS 


As the rest of the province is so prolific, and the Lunenburg of today 
is a musical centre, I had expected to find a profusion of ballads and folk- 
songs here. There is good instrumental music all over the county, but to 
my surprise the only folk-songs in English that turned up are those that 
follow and a very few like them. I have been told since making this col- 
lection that songs were sung in the lumber woods, and that New Ross, 
settled by English, has songs. I have also recorded a few sea chanties, but 
nothing like the number I had expected. 

As for the German songs, few people still remember the old tongue. 
I have made phonograph recordings of one lullaby, the song sung at the 
firing in of the New Year, two folk-songs, and one nursery song. It has 
been suggested that any other German folk music that has survived is found 
in the chorales still sung in the Lutheran church in Lunenburg town. 

Usually new settlers pick songs up from their neighbours, but it may 
be that life was too hard in the early days for this. They must have 


1 Gardner, p. 243; Newell, pp. 238-239 with music (Connecticut). 
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brought songs with them, but in the gradual evolution of adopting a new 
language and the grim vicissitudes of life the old secular songs must have 
been forgotten and those of the new tongue never learned. How else can 
we account for the lack of folk-songs among an unusually musical folk? 


Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard. Child 81. 


This is a shortened variant of a ballad occasionally found on this 
continent today and which I first heard in twenty-seven stanzas sung by a 
man near Halifax. It is a highly dramatic tale of a lady who entices a 
lover to her home while her husband is away. A page boy calls the husband 
home by blowing on his bugle. A duel is fought. The lady professes her 
preference for her lover, and the ballad usually ends in the death of all 
three. 

He took his bugle to his mouth 

And blew it loud and strong, 

He that’s in bed with another man’s wife 
It’s time that he was gone. 


And when he ran to Lord Donald’s gate 
He wrestled with the pin, 

There was none so ready 

To rise and let him in. 


He took his own wedded wife 

And took her on his knee, 

And he said, “Make choice, make choice 
Between Metrigrue and me”. 


“There is Metrigrue with his red cheeks 
Beside his milk white steed, 

Td sooner have Metrigrue’s little finger 
Than you and all your kin”. 


Lord Donald he flew in a bitter rage 
And he killed his own lady wife 


And he is to be killed to-morrow. 
Sung by Mr. Edwin Sarty, North River. 


The Cruel Mother. Child 20. 


This is the sixth variant of this ballad I have found in Nova Scotia 
but, though it is interesting, it is not as complete as that found in Creighton 
p. 3 and in T.F.S.N.8., where it is given with piano accompaniment. It has 
also been found in various parts of England, Newfoundland, and the 
United States, and at least as far afield as Denmark. Note particularly 
verse 7 in which the incriminating knife will not be washed clean, a theme 
used effectively by Shakespeare in Macbeth, Act V, Scene 1. 


First in the entry and then in the dark, 
Hi iddle oh and the lillies oh, 

She fell in love with her father’s clerk 
Down by the greenwood sidey-o. 


2. She leaned herself up against a yoke, 
First it bent and then it broke. 
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3. She leaned herself up against a thorn 
And there she had two pretty babes born. 


4. She had nothing for to wrap them in 
But an apron that was thin. 


5. She had a penknife long and sharp 
And she pierced it through these pretty babes hearts. 


6. She buried them under a marble stone 
And she prayed to the Lord it would never be known. 


7. She went to wash the blood away, 
The more she washed the more blood showed. 


8. As she was a-making her father’s hall 
She saw two pretty babes tossing a ball. 


9. O babes, O babes, if you was mine 
I’d dress you up in silks so fine. 


10. O mother, O mother, we once were thine, 
Why didn’t you feed us on milk, bread, and wine? 


11. O mother, O mother, it’s for your sin 
Hell’s gate will be opened and you will go in. 


Sung by Mr. Edwin Sarty, North River. 


The Baffled Knight. Child 112. 


The hero of this ballad is usually a knight who comes upon a damsel 
alone and desires to have his will of her. She tells him that if he will take 
her home his wish may be granted, but when she is safely inside she taunts 
him for not using his opportunity. This variant is very like Child 112D. 
A similar story occurs in many European ballads. 

The song is popularly known in England as Blow Away the Morning 
Dew, and its lively tune makes it a favourite with people of all ages. I 
have found one other variant in Nova Scotia, and know of only one more 
in America. 

As I rode out one morning 

And right ahead I looked, 

And there I spied a pretty fair maid 
A-bathing in the brook. 


CHORUS 
Fol diddle ey a rorrel eye, 
Fol diddle ey a rorrel eye. 


2, He mounted on a milk white steed, 
She mounted on another, 

They rode along together 

Like a sister and a brother. Cho. 


3. Oh, they rode along together 

Till they came to fields of corn, 
Oh, wouldn’t it be a pretty place 

For babies to be born. Cho. 
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4. They rode along together 
Till they came to fields of hay, 
Wouldn’t this be a pretty place 
For you and I to play? Cho. 


5. My father has lots of horses 
Down in yonder barn, 

They put their heads up to the crib, 
But dare not touch the corn. Cho. 


6. They rode along together 

Till they came to her father’s inn, 

And there there were two pretty fair maids 
To welcome this couple in. Cho. 


7. She hollered out a penknife 

And stabbed it in the ground, 

And wished it was in any man’s heart 
py) ey Peg cee te Cho. 


8. She says, “Oh, I’m a maid inside the gate 
And you're a fool outside, 

You might have had the will of me 

If you’d had the skill and tried”. Cho. 


9. He hollered out his broadsword 

And stabbed it in the ground, 

And wished it was in any man’s heart 
That caused a young man to frown. Cho. 


Sung by Mr. Edwin Sarty, North River. 


He’s Young But He’s Daily A-Growing 


This is another ballad seldom found on this continent today, but is 
the fourth variant found in Nova Scotia. Although little known here, it is 
one of the most popular traditional ballads sung in England. Child mar- 
riages were not uncommon in early days. Note in verse 4 the custom of 
wearing a ribbon to denote marriage. The ballad as sung by Mrs. R. W. 
Duncan of Dartmouth may be found among my recordings at the Library 
of Congress. 


The trees they grow tall and the grass it grows green, 
My prettiest days are over that ever I shall see, 
He’s lying alone this cold winter’s night, 

He’s young but he’s daily a-growing. 


2. “Oh, father, dear father, you’ve done me much harm, 
You’ve married me to a boy so very young, 

For I am twice twelve and he is scarce thirteen, 

He’s young but he’s daily a-growing”. 


3. “Oh, daughter, oh, daughter, I’ve done you no harm, 
I married you to a rich landlord’s son, 

He will make a lord if you will but wait on, 

He’s young but he’s daily a-growing”. 


1 Usually a lord’s son. 
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4. She made him a shirt of the cambric so fine, 
She sewed it, she stitched it with her own hands, 
She bowed it with ribbon round about his neck 
That the girls might all know that he’s growing. 


5. One day she was sewing in her own father’s hall, 

She saw some schoolboys tossing up a ball, 

Among them all was her own true love, the fairest of them all, 
He’s young but he’s daily a-growing. 


6. At the age of thirteen he was a married man, 
At the age of fourteen his eldest son was born, 
At the age of fifteen his grave grass grows green, 
And that put an end to his growing. 


Alternative singing of vs. 4: 


And tied a blue ribbon round about his neck 
To let the pretty girls know he’s married. 


Sung by Mrs. Enoch Ernst, Mahone Bay. 


Schooner Nodger 


Local songs in Lunenburg county are composed mainly upon either 
the greatly favoured sauerkraut or tales of the sea. Yet these sea songs 
never seem to be about Lunenburg fishing vessels in spite of their great 
tradition under sail. There are songs of ships wrecked in other places along 
the coast, and this which is of a type popular with sailors. 


Come all ye bold sailors that follow the sea, 
Lay your ship to an anchor and listen to me, 
It’s all your attention I loudly would call 

To a song that was made up very late in the fall. 


2. The first thing in the morning the word was “Make sail”, 
The wind from the westward it blew a fresh gale, 

We boldly weighed anchor and out we did stand, 

And soon lost sight of Sydney, our own native land. 


3. We gibed over our mainsail, we hauled by the wind, 
We passed Mainadieu but we never called in, 

But into old Louisburg we chanced for to stray 
And there we stayed in until the next day. 


4. Next morning the wind from the nor’west it hauled 
And across Canso Bay the old Nodger she crawled, 
But into Pope’s Harbour we next had to go 

To shun a great gale of both head wind and snow. 


5. But now we're in Halifax more upstem and stern, 
We'll go up to Mrs. So and So’s, we think it no harm, 
We'll walk in the parlour, there we'll sit down 

And call for the whiskey and pass it around. 


6. The young girls come down with a nod and a smile 
Their hair all in ringlets tossed up in great style, 
“You’re welcome, young sailor, you’re welcome on shore 
For I’ve found the time long since I saw you before”. 
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7. The grandmother she takes a pain in her head, 
When evening comes on she creeps off to her bed, 
She leaves us her daughters all night for to court 
Upon the big sofa; O Lord, what great sport. 


8. Granddaddy he in the doorway stands 
Telling great stories about Newfoundland, 

He tells us great stories about its wild shore 
And the money he made in the Little Bras d’Or. 


9. So now my song is ended, IIl sing for our own, 
T’ll sing for fresh mutton without any bone, 

I'll sing long its praises and TIl sing them out loud, 
God bless the old Nodger and Captain McLeod. 


Sung by Captain Aamon Zinck, Lunenburg. 


Sauerkraut Song (A) 


Now if you’ve only listen to phwat ye spake about 
I’m going for to toll ye how to make that sauerkraut, 
The kraut is not made of leather as effery one supposes 
But off that little plant what they call the cabbage roses. 


Chorus 


Sauerkraut is bully, I toll you it is fine, 
Me thinks me ought to know ’em for me eats ’em all the time. 


2. The cabbages are growing so nice as it could be, 

We take ’em out and cut ’em up the bigger as a pea, 

Me put ’em in a barrel and me stamp ’em with me feet, 

And we stamp and we stamp for to make ’em nice and sweet. Cho. 


3. Me put in plenty of salt so nice, don’t put in no snuff, 

Nor any cayenne pepper nor any of that stuff, 

Me put ’em in the cellar till it begins to smell, 

So help me Christ me thinks it nice, the Dutchmen like it well. Cho. 


4. When the sauerkraut begins to smell and it can’t smell no smeller 
We take it from the barrel that’s way down in the cellar, 

Me put him in the kettle and it begins to boil, 

So help me we can smell her round for 40,000 miles. Cho. 


Sung by Mr. Japheth Dauphinee, Hubbards. 


Sauerkraut Song (B) 


I’ve just arrived from Tancook 
And the folks they are all well, 
We have a load of sauerkraut 
Which we would like to sell: 
We’re laying up to Silver’s wharf 
In the schooner Pauline Young, 
The summer we go sword fishing, 
In the spring we bring our dung. 
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2. Come down into the morning, 
With three dollars in your hand, 
T'll sell you a barrel of sauerkraut, 
The finest in the land. 

Our sauerkraut is lovely, 

Our cabbage they are fine, 

You people ought to know it 

For you eat it all the time. 


Before I leave the city 

I'll tell you how it’s made, 

The cabbage is cut up fine 
And in the barrel it’s laid, 

We off with our high toppers! 
And in the barrel we jump 
And with our naked feet 

Oh, we smash down the lumps. 


Sung at Tancook. 


The singer used to get 5 cents a half barrel for tramping kraut. The 
men at Tancook were very clean and washed their feet so thoroughly before 
tramping that the skin was almost scraped off. As children they enjoyed 
it, but it was hard work. Later they tramped with well cleansed rubber 
boots, and the next stage was a pounder with a handle. Then they put a 
weight on the pounder and a rock on the barrel head. See Chapter VII. 
Methods of making kraut are becoming more modern all the time. For 
tune See Library of Congress recording. 


1 High toppers are high rubber boots. 


CHAPTER IX 
CURES, COUNTERCHARMS, AND TONICS 


CURES 


When the early settlers came to Lunenburg they were forced by the 
circumstances of their isolation to be self reliant. In times of illness they 
had to be their own physicians, and for many years they practised their 
own cures, some of which are still in use. Like all rural pioneer folk they 
took their remedies from materials at hand, particularly from the herbs 
provided by the good earth. In this they were no different from other 
people in a similar condition. The only difference lies in the kind of herbs 
they used, which were largely dependent upon the climate that provided 
them. Some home-made cures were frequently used with excellent effect. 
Others are all mixed up with superstition and magic. 

Take for instance that curious malady known variously as liver growth, 
liver grown, or liver growed; I could never be quite sure which. It is more 
widely known here than any of the other cures, but is seldom found among 
the folklore of other peoples. The remedy sounds at first like a completely 
superstitious practice, but an explanation from the Germans of Pennsyl- 
vania gives a practical reason for what seems like a very strange custom. 
Babies are always the victims. 

“To cure pleurisy, pass the child beneath a table to an assistant. It is 
necessary to state in this connection that pleurisy is believed to be caused 
by the attachment of the liver to the ribs; the cure being to break the 
adhesion by stretching the body. The disease is commonly known as liver 
erown—literally, grown fast. Or, according to Peattie, who has it from 
the Southern Appalachian Mountains, the cure is given so “the liver 
wouldn’t grow to the baby’s sides.”? 

In Lunenburg county the child is passed beneath its father’s legs, but 
in the father’s absence a table leg will do. This does not sound as though 
the father is very important to the cause. His dignity grows even less 
when we note a similar cure for whooping-cough widely current in which 
the child is passed under a donkey. 

Belief in charms is universal, but the wheat charm seems peculiar to 
this county. Everybody seems to know it from Blandford to Petite 
Riviére. The magic words that produce the cure are lost in antiquity, but 
I have talked to many people who claim to have been healed. So far as 
I can see it is faith healing. 

Lunenburg county had two men reputed to have removed cancers. 
I heard about them too often to be entirely sceptical, and I have talked to 
many who have been treated with lasting beneficial results. Mr. Boehner 
drew the cancer out; Mr. Sperry burned it. Mr. Boehner’s cures were more 
"ASAP, 2:28, 

2 Peattie, p. 115. 
3 Motif-Index 12161.4.5. Cure by passing patient under cleft of tree (other loop). The principle idea is to pass 


the child under some object. See footnote 1, p. 93. 
4 See Nos. 67-70, pp. 95-96. 
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widely known, but both learned their secret from the Indians. Their 
stories are given in detail because they are unusual and were so widely 
used. : 

In the following alphabetical list, many cures occur that are universal 
whereas others are apparently peculiar to this county. Where obvious 
parallels exist from other places they have been noted. 


Appendicitis 


(1) British troop oil is rubbed on the hip and put on the side to draw 
the swelling down. This is an Indian cure—EHast River Point. 


Asthma 


(2) Take three locks of hair from the crown of a child’s head, spit on 
it three times! and put it in a piece of paper. Bore a hole in the door 
casing the height of the child’s head and plug the paper in the hole. As the 
child grows above the hole the asthma will leave him.?—Garden Lots, 
Mahone Bay, and Blandford. 

(3) Steep mullein leaves for asthma.*—Whynacht’s Settlement. 

(4) When you kill a creetur, stand child in its hot blood for asthma.— 
Blandford. 


Sick Baby 


(5) If the baby is sick give it catnip tea made by breaking the stalk 
up and pouring boiling water over it. This is very soothing.4—Tancook. 


Birthmark 


(6) Put the hand of a dead person over a birthmark to remove it.5— 
Garden Lots. 


To Stop Blood 
(7) To stop a wound from bleeding use piece of an old beaver hat.— 
Bridgewater. 
(8) Flour on a cut that is bleeding will stop the blood.—Mahone Bay. 


(9) There was a man here once who could stop blood by saying a few 
words in German and doing something with his hands.*—Petite Rivière. 


1 Motif-Index D1273.1.1. Three as magic number. Three or some multiple of three is the most popular of 
mystic numbers in Britain. It enters largely into all prescriptions of leecheraft. Cox, p. 22. 

2 This is a case of disease transference and is used for bronchitis, croup, phthisis, colic, fits, and asthma. 
J.A.F.L. 2:28 and 10:79 (Pennsylvania German); 11:10 (Maryland); 11:132 (Kansas); 40:165 (Louisiana Negro); 
46:2 (Ozarks); 48:377 and 52:113 (Tennessee); S.F'.Q. 3:36, 37; Puckett, p. 370 (Negro); Gardner, pp. 263, 265, note 
18; Fauset, p. 197; Cox, p. 22 

3 T.F.8S. 3:14, make tea out of mullein and sweeten with honey; also 7:18. 

4 7.F.8. 7:18, Peattie, p. 115. 


Gar 
A Scottish belief is that there is virtue in the hand of a near relation. See J.A.F.L. 4:124 (Pennsylvania German); 
31:22 and 137 Nopa); 205 (Illinois); Journal 5:204, 205 (England); 7:55 (Scotland); Folk Lore 20:216 (England); 
23:475 (Ireland); Puckett, p. 374 (Southern Negro); S.F.Q. 3:34 (Indiana); Henderson, p. 122. 
6 Motif-Indez D1504.1. Charm staunches blood. Folk Lore 24:507. As the superstitious believe that disease 

is caused by an evil charm they have many countercharms to overcome it. See Motif-Inder D1500.1.23. Magic 

ealing charm, and D1500.2.2. Charm against disease. According to Journal 5:207, the words must be muttered 
because they lose their efficacy if recited aloud. 
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Boils 
(10) Use fir balsam for drawing out boils—Tancook. 


Bruise 
(11) Put a penny over a bruise to draw the swelling out—Lunenburg. 


Burn 


(12) A raw potato is good for a burn,! and molasses takes the fire 
out.—Mahone Bay. 


Cancer2 


(13) There are many legends about the curing of cancer by one Fred 
Boehner, a former resident of Oakland. When he was a young man he is 
said to have lived for a while with the Indians, and he was so deft at band- 
aging that one of them decided to impart the secret cure. This could only 
be given to one man, according to Indian tradition, and when it was found 
that Boehner had it, the other Indians nearly killed the man who had given 
it away. Boehner was sworn to secrecy, but was told that when he felt his 
own death approaching, he could pass the cure on to his son. As the son 
came of age Boehner taught him everything he knew. 

The cure seems to have been taken from herbs, barks, and berries. Mr. 
Boehner told one of my informants that when the powder was being made 
there was no sleep for 2 days and 2 nights because it had to be boiled down 
to a fine bone ash. It was then used as a plaster and could be applied to 
any part of the body where a plaster would hold. It could not, for instance, 
be used upon the tongue, but in one case he advised a man to put kerosene 
oil on his tongue, which would at least keep the cancer from growing. He 
did this and lived for many years. 

After the plaster was applied, the spot became very painful. Some- 
times the cure was quick, but more often it was not. A thumb that I was 
shown took 6 months to heal, and for the first 5 weeks the patient suffered 
constantly. After the plaster was put on, it was covered with white of egg 
and the patient was given salve to rub around it. The white of egg pro- 
tected the plaster, but the full cure came from the inside where the powder 
followed the roots to their source. In this particular case, as the cure 
became effective the cancer was drawn out, and appeared the size of a bean. 
It hung for some time by a thread, and gradually fell off, leaving a com- 
plete cure. This was one Mr. Boehner had taken on unwillingly because 
he said the fingers and toes were the most difficult to cure, having so little 
flesh for the plaster to work on. Pieces of bone kept coming off for years 
after the plaster was put on. Another woman had a cancer removed 
from her arm, and she too told how for a long time it kept eating the bone 
away. 

In another case he took a cancer the size of a cup from a woman’s 
breast. Another reported from North River was on a cheek and was 
“bigger than my pipe bowl”. He took another from a hip, and there are 
frequent reports of its being taken from lips. One informant had seen one 


3 ye ct p. 208, raw potato and tea leaves. At Eastern Passage there was a woman who charmed for burns. 
ee p. 85. 
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taken from the face. It had pained the man for 24 hours while the plaster 
was on; then the cancer had come out and hung from his face for 3 or 4 
days before it dropped off, held there meanwhile by a thread. 

Many people tried to get the secret, and it is said that Mr. Boehner 
was once on the point of giving it to a doctor when he was antagonized on 
the question of money. It is also said that an American managed to get 
some of the powder, which he took to the States to be analysed, but there 
was one ingredient that he could not determine. Like people who cure 
by charms! he was charged by the Indians not to take a fee, although he 
was permitted to accept gifts. His work is always spoken of with great 
respect by people who have benefited from his treatment. The elder 
Boehner seems to have been more or less free to work his cures, but his son 
got into difficulties with the medical profession and finally moved away, 
taking the secret with him. The reports from which the above conclusions 
were made have been drawn from all over the county, and all seem agreed 
that Boehner cures were always permanent. 


(14) The Indians were very intelligent? and they taught my grand- 
mother how to cure cancer. Then she taught my father who burned lots of 
them. Big ones too in bad places like the tongue. You could sit and talk 
to him while he was burning it and you would only feel the pain for a short 
time. There was a Mr. Joe Sperry here who had a cancer and he went to 
Halifax but they couldn’t do anything for him and it kept getting worse. 
My father went down to him and said, “Don’t you know I burn cancers?” 
but once Mr. Sperry had put himself in the doctor’s hands he didn’t dare 
touch him in case he got into trouble. However, Mr. Sperry pleaded with 
him and finally he treated it and it came out all right. It was a different 
cure from Boehner’s at Oakland, which was painful. Boehner drew them 
out but my father burned them out. 

One time a child was brought to my father with a wart cancer. He 
thought it had been left too late, but he told them to put the child to sleep. 
Then he took a piece of rubber about 3 inches square and cut a little slot in 
it and pulled the wart through the slot. He saturated absorbent cotton 
with the mixture he used, and in about 2 minutes after he clipped the cancer 
off. Then he burnt a little more and said, “That will do. The roots will 
decay”. It was important to rot the roots. Father always said, “Even if 
you see only one little thread put it back and it will rot out”. It was kept 
moist after it was burnt, and this is what rotted it. My grandmother was 
supposed to keep the cure a secret, but she was allowed to tell her son who 
was my father. 

There was a man once who came and said, “I can’t sleep. It’s paining 
me day and night, night and day”. It was on the jaw but he had let it go 
too far. But another time an old gentleman came from Brooklyn. Half his 
lip was gone and the doctors wouldn’t have anything to do with him. My 
father agreed with the doctors that it was too far gone, but after the man 
stayed with us for the night and kept praying all the time, my father agreed 
to try. He never got a cent for it,4 and he cured a lot already.® 


1 Folk-Lore 24:506. Neither thanks nor payment in money is permitted. 
2 Indians of the Micmac tribe. 
J 3 Epee are passed on to people of the opposite sex, which probably accounts for this cure being given to a son. 
ournal 5: 


§:207. 
4 See footnote, 1, above. 
5 The word “‘already”’ frequently appears at the end of a sentence. 
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For a long time I didn’t know anything about my father’s cures, but 
one night I heard a little noise and came downstairs. Father had a big pot 
on the stove, and when he saw me he said, “Being as you’re here, I’ll show 
you”.1 This is how he did it 

Take old oak bark or, if you can’t get the oak, take black ash and then 
dry it and break it up so you can burn it. Have the stove clean so no other 
ash is there. A bushel of bark will make a good quart of ashes. Then 
take that quart of ashes and put into a quart of water. Put it on the stove 
and let it simmer but don’t let it boil, and be sure to use an iron pot. Then 
adulterate it down till it comes to nearly a jelly, and by this time you won’t 
have over an ounce. You have to bottle it and seal the bottle with cement 
because it is so powerful it eats right through rubber. When you use it, 
take out just enough to saturate the absorbent cotton—just a speck. 
Besides cancers you can also burn tumors, abscesses, and warts; anything 
that is in a place where you can see it.2—Petite Rivière. 


Colds 


(15) Give peppermint and spearmint tea for colds.3—Rose Bay. 

(16) Use onion poultice for colds.~—Mahone Bay, Whynacht’s Settle- 
ment, and Tancook. 

(17) For a cold take a good dose of senna and drink peppermint tea. 
Peppermint is grown here on the island. Senna tea is made by pouring 
boiling water on the leaves.5—Tancook. 

(18) Drink juniper tea for colds—Tancook. 

(19) Salt herring at the feet will cure a cold.6—Bridgewater. 

(20) For colds and coughs steep mullein leaves.7—Bridgewater. 


Congestion 
(21) Use onion poultice for congestion.8—Garden Lots. 


` 


Cough 
(22) Use sea lillies for cough.—Rose Bay. 


(23) Teaberry and molasses are good for cough—Whynacht’s 
Settlement. 


Cramps 


(24) For cramps in the legs, when you go to bed at night turn your 
shoes upside down with the heels up.2—Mahone Bay. 


This remedy, which is also used for rheumatism, may be explained 
under the head of the transference of the disease, common not only in 


1 Here the secret was not given to one of the opposite sex, but I doubt if it was as carefully guarded as Boehner's 
as there was no hesitation in passing it on to me, a casual visitor. ' a 

y This magg is of different stock from all the others, being a mixture of Swiss, English, and Irish. 

Gardner, p. * 
4 J.A.F.L, 51:63 (Ontario): Idaho Lore, p. 208, goose grease and onion juice. Mahone Bay reports this as an 
dian cure. 

5 Gardner, p. 263. 

6 See also cure for fever, No. 33 below, p. 91. Motif-Index E595. Cure by transferring disease to dead. 

7 Puckett, p. 367 (Negro). 

8 See No. 16 above. : 
§ J. A.F.L. 2:132 (Kansas); 21:72 (Pennsylvania German); 48:196 (New England) and 328 (Tennessee); Folk Lore 
20:348 (Yorkshire) and 25:367 (Kent) where shoes are placed in the form of a T; Puckett, p. 367 (Negro); Journal 
5:202(Cornwall); Henderson, p. 122. 
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Germany, but in Mexico, Ireland, Persia, and elsewhere. The idea is that 
the disease is transferred to the floor or earth by turning the shoes upside 
down.1 

In Cornwall a charm from the manuscript of a white witch reads as 
follows: ‘The cramp is keenless, Mary was sinless when she bore Jesus; 
let the cramp go away in the name of Jesus”.? 


Diabetes 


(25) Sugar diabetes is cured by using herbs. The cure is thought to 
have come from the Indians, and there is an Indian today at Broad Cove 
who is supposed to know how to do it.8—East River Point and Mahone Bay. 


Diphtheria 


(26) For diphtheria take a tablespoon of kerosene and molasses.— 
Bridgewater. 


Drink 
(27) To cure a man of drink take an eel and put in rum, but don’t 
leave the eel in long enough to die. Then give the rum to the person to 


drink, but don’t tell him about the eel. If he drinks it he will never touch 
rum again.4—Lunenburg. 3 


Earache 


(28) For earache take wool from between the ears of a black sheep and 
put in your ear.5—Mahone Bay. 


Everything 


(29) Dutch drops or “mendicamendem” was bought in a little bottle 
and used for everything. Minard’s linament, manufactured at Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia, was another staple.—Rose Bay. 


Eyes 


(30) Tie warm tea leaves in a cloth and put over eyes if they are weak 
or inflamed.6—Garden Lots. 
(31) When I was a child a friend had sore eyes, so I went with her to 
a woman to have them charmed. She muttered in German three times 
and raised her eyes, and after she had rubbed her hands over my friend’s 
eyes they were cured. Unfortunately when the woman muttered the charm 
I snickered and she turned on me and said, “If you ever come out here again 
I’ll put a charm on you so you'll never walk”. She must have done some- 
thing because I’ve had a bad knee ever since.7—Lunenburg. 
1 J.A.F.L. 21:72 (Pennsylvania German). Motif-Indexr D1500.3. 
2 Journal 5:202. 
3 J. A.F.L. 38:621 (Negro) Ontario. Tea is made by steeping the heart of a mullein stalk. 
« Puckett, p. 889 (Negro). In Indiana a fish worm has been used to good effect. 
5 J. A.F.L. 31:22 (Ontario) as above or by using Negro’s wool; S.F.Q. 3:36 (Indiana), Negro’s wool; Pennsylvania 
German Society Publications 40:128, the kinkiest hair to be found on a negro. 
6 The same cure is used for a sty at Whynacht’s Settlement. 


7 Motif-Indez D1792. Magic results from curse. D2161. Magic healing power. D2072.2. Magic paralysis 
by curse. Q451.2. Laming as punishment. 
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(32) My brother can charm for the eyes. My father was teaching 
another man and Richard listened. The other man could never learn 
because it isn’t everybody who can charm. Richard and my sister are the 
only ones who could catch onto it. They do it when there is a film on the 
eye. There was a Mr. White had an awful eye and he got Richard to 
‘charm it. He takes the thumb and presses the eyes and says words to 
himself. The words he uses sound like this: 


Schoosh blofferniffer sook, 
Gutther kadder either sook. 


There are six or seven more words, but I don’t know what they are. 
He says them over to himself while charming.1—Lunenburg. 


(A Cornwall, England, charmer is said to have made a great deal of 
money by her profession (Journal 5:198). She breathed on the eye, made 
some curious passes with her hands, and muttered some incantations. Miss 
Gardner (p. 53, note 40) states that the power of touch is recognized in all 
times. Christ often performed his cures by his miraculous touch and 
Aescuplius was said to effect cures through the touch of his “gentle hand”.) 


Fever 


The most widespread cure for fever in Lunenburg county is one in 
which the disease is transferred from the patient to herring placed at the 
neck or feet. As the herring withers away the fever lessens. 


(33) For fever tie salt herring or salt pork around the neck and leave 
it over night between cloths. In the morning the herring will be as hard as 
a board.—Lunenburg. 


(34) To cure fever tie salt herring on the feet and soon the herring will 
be all burned up with the fever.?—Tancook. 

(35) Herring at the feet and neck will draw out fever—Mahone Bay. 

(36) White balsam is made into a drink and used for fever.—Rose Bay. 

(37) Sage is used for fever, colds, and sore throat.—Rose Bay. 

(38) Catnip tea and summer savory are used for fever.* 

(39) To stop a fever put a poultice of flaxseed at the feet—Bridge- 
water. 

Fits 


In contrast with the preceding cure, a living thing is used for the 
transference of this disease, and as the split tree grows again, the patient 
recovers. This cure should perhaps go under the heading of epilepsy, but 
as it may include other seizures I have used the name given by my 
informant. This is the only instance I have found of the cure being used 
for fits, but it appears elsewhere for rickets, rupture, hernia, whooping- 
cough, and “other ailments”. It is not specifically expressed in other places 
that the child’s recovery is dependent upon the wound in the tree being 
healed. 

1 See Gardner, p. 53. Motif-Index F952. Blindness miraculously cured and D2161.3.1. Also D1720. Acqui- 
sition ae gre potes. 

3 T.S.F. 7:15 rub tallow on bottom of foot. At Ecum Secum on the southeastern coast of Nova Scotia, salt 
herring is used for sore throat. Motif-Inder D2064.3. Sickness transferred to animal. — i 

í Puckett, p. 389 (Negro). Catnip and sage tea. Pennsylvania German Society Publications 40:90, various other 


herbs are used. 
5 See footnote 3 above. 
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(40) If a child has fits we would split an oak tree and put the child 
in it. If the oak tree grew the child would get better, but if not, the child 
would die.1—Blockhouse. 


Har 


(41) To make hair grow put sunfish oil on two or three times a week. 
It is also used to make hair grow over an injury when a horse has a cut. 
—East River Point. 


Indigestion 


(42) I learned a cure in Annapolis county that is good for indigestion. 
Before breakfast take a spoonful of the gravel that is put in a bird’s cage, 
and keep doing this for 2 years.—LHast River Point. 


(43) Pour hot water over August flowers and steep. Drink three or 
four times a day before meals—Tancook. 


Inflammation 


(44) Apply hot plates and salt bags for inflammation.—W hynacht’s 
Settlement and Garden Lots. 


Influenza 


(45) This cure for stomach ‘flu was learned from the Indians. Take 
about 2 cups of dry flour and tie in a cloth. Put in a pot of hot water and 
boil for 4 hours. When taken out this will be a hard ball. Cut the outside 
paste with a knife until you come to the dry flour. Grate the flour, which 
by now is too hard to break. When it is like a powder cook it with milk and 
give to the patient. It is a sure cure. The old people used to call it pap.” 
—Mahone Bay. 

(46) In 1918, the year of the ‘flu epidemic, there were no deaths on 
Tancook because all the sick people were poulticed with onion. You simmer 
the onions in lard and use linseed meal as thickening. Put it between 
flannels. Garlic is sometimes used. The poultice can be kept warm with 
hot water bottles. If linseed is not available use corn meal or flour—any- 
thing what will thicken it. This poultice is in general use on the Island.— 
Tancook. 


Livergrown 


According to the Pennsylvania German Society Publications, vol. 40, 
“No two medical authorities either in this country or in Germany seem 
to be able to agree as to the exact disease the people have in mind when 
using these terms. In attempting to give it an English equivalent the 
people themselves call it “Liver grown” possibly from “Lebertran” a dia- 
lectal German folk term sometimes used in Franconia. It is conceivable 
that there might be rare cases of the liver attaching itself through some 
morbid growth to the neighbouring and outer parts, but since the ailment 
is known to almost everyone among our people, it is idle to think of any 
such explanation. It must also be confessed that in using this name the 
people have very definite and well known (even if little understood) 


Folk-Lore 19:88; 25:248; Journal 1:167; 5:211, all from different parts of England. Motif-Inder D2161.4.5. 
2 Gardner, p. 266, gives a similar cure for diarrhoea. 
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symptoms in mind. The muscular or fleshy part of the lower chest region 
(more usually on the same side as the liver), in the region of the short 
ribs, contracts as if by adhesions of some sort to some inner part, leaving 
the ribs sharply defined and giving them the appearance of being 
ridged or swollen; the abdomen itself consequently is or appears to be 
raised. Quite often there is a cramped, restricted feeling in the lower chest 
and upper abdominal regions and the breathing becomes laboured or 
asthmatic. The symptoms probably were bronchial colds or more often 
pleurisy. One is able to discover whether a child is livergrown by pressing 
the hands on the abdomen below the short ribs. If the pressure causes 
pain one may feel certain that the child is agewachse”. 

(47) Pass the baby under the table leg three times—Rose Bay and 
Whynacht’s Settlement. 


(48) Pass a baby under the table for liver growed. Pray over it 
while doing it.—Garden Lots. 

(49) If a baby has liver growth put it through a table leg, grease 
its stomach, and have somebody say a charm.—North River. 


(50) For liver growth in a baby pass the baby three times under the 
father’s leg without speaking. If the father is not there the table leg may 
be used.1—Mahone Bay and Upper Kingsburg. 


Lump on the Leg 


(51) Grandfather used to charm for a lump on the leg. He would take 
y patient out behind the barn on a moonlight night and charm him.— 
a Have. 


Measles 


(52) Sheep tea was used for measles and given to children to drink. 
It was made of dry droppings from sheep, steeped and strained.2—Indian 
Point and Garden Lots. 

Miss Gardner, p. 268, note 35, writes: “Is this a case of driving the 
evil disease spirit out by the use of fetid matter?...It is recognized that 
‘nastiness is often an element of mysteries’, and it may be that the 
veneration for filth is responsible for some cures by excrement”. The cure 
is found among many peoples as the note above shows. 


Menses 


(53) Steep the yellow flower of tansy for regular menses.3—W hy- 
nacht’s Settlement. 


Menstruation 


(54) Drink pennyroyal to bring on menstruation.4—Whynacht’s 
Settlement and Garden Lots. 


Sore Mouth 


(55) Use sage or goldenroot as mouth wash when mouth is sore— 
Garden Lots. 


= i Bi syeesey cure for whooping-cough is to pass the child three times round an ass (under or over its body). 

e 15:460. 

2 J.A.F.L. 2:29 (Pennsylvania German); 20:249 (North Carolina); 31:93 (Ontario); 42:234 (Southern High- 
lands); 40:58 (Illinois); S.F.Q. 3:37 (Indiana); T.F.S. 3:18; Pennsylvania German Society Publications 40:90; Gardner, 
p. 268; Idaho Lore, p. 213; Puckett, p. 388 (Negro). 

3 J.A.F.L. 31:93 (Ontario). 

+ Fauset, p. 197, tansy; C.F.Q. 3:109, yarrow. 
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Nose Bleeding 


(56) There was a man who could charm for nose bleeding. He 
would make a sign over the nose and say words.1—Rose Bay. 

(57) For nose bleed put brown paper between the upper lip and 
teeth.2—Blandford. 

(58) If a child has nose bleeds bore a hole in the door. Take a lock 
of hair from the top of his head and parings from his fingers and toe nails 
and put in a paper. Place in the hole in the door, which is at his height. 
As he grows above the hole the nose bleeding will stop.2—North River. 

(The cure given in Pennsylvania German Society Publications 40:43 
has the same idea of transference of disease and reads this way: “Make 
three small wedges of wood and smear them with the blood and then drive 
them into a crack of a log or piece of wood which lies in a dry place”) 


Operations 


(59) Always do operations when the sign is in the foot as the blood 
is down in the feet at that time and there is less danger of bleeding to 
death.4—North River. 


Pain 
(60) Use hot plate for pain.°—Rose Bay. 
(61) Rub kerosene and salt on the seat of pain —Blandford. 


Palate 


(62) When the palate drops down on the tongue, seat the person in 
the centre of the room. People all gather round. Put pepper on a spoon 
or stick, and put on the back of the palate. Then take three of four strands 
of hair and roll and tie them together. Twist the stick around these 
hairs until you almost pull them out. Between the twisting and the pepper 
the patient is cured.e—Rose Bay. 

Puckett gives an interesting explanation of this cure, which is more 
widespread than one would think. He writes: “There is supposed to be a 
hair on the crown (and sides as well) of the head which supports the 
palate, and the usual remedy when the ‘palate draps’ is to pull this ‘palate 
lock’ up quickly, twist the wisp of hair up tightly and tie with a string or 
piece of cloth. An old Negro woman effects a cure by giving the hair on the 
top of the patient’s head a sudden yank, at the same time striking him 
sharply in the back of the neck, The flagging palate snaps back into place. 
If one does not like the hair pulling business he may be cured by touching a 
spoonful of pepper and salt at the tip of his morose member. It hops back 
to its accustomed place and there remains. This latter remedy seems to be 
of European origin since it is found among the rural whites”. 

In Lunenburg county the cure is not the hair pulling as in most places 
or the pepper, but both. What with the pain and the people crowding 
around, it sounds like a drastic remedy. 


1 See No. 9 above; Folk Lore 16:169. ‘ T 
2 Gardner, p. 268; Puckett, p. 376 (Negro); Pennsylvania German Society Publications 40:41. 
3 See cure for asthma, No. 2 above, page 
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Pleurisy 


(63) Doctors used to cure pleurisy here by drawing water off with 
plasters that made blisters. They would open the blisters and drain the 
water off. Cabbage leaves would be put on the stove to wither, and these 
were put over the blistered skin to dry all the water up.—Mahone Bay. 


Blood Poisoning 


(64) Tansy is a green plant with yellow flowers and is good for blood 
poisoning and to take down swelling. Steep and apply with hot cloths— 
Tancook. 


Poultices 


(65) Wormwood is good for one to drink and it is used too to make 
poultices—Tancook. 


Rheumatism 


The following cure comes from Newfoundland, and was probably 
picked up by a fisherman on one of his trips to the Grand Banks. There are 
frequent instances of eelskin belts and garters being used but this is the 
only instance I have seen of the liquid being taken internally.* 

(66) Fill a half gallon jar with rum and put an eel in about 14 feet 
long. Then take the eel out and skin it. Use the skin as a belt. Take 
two teaspoonfuls of the mixture the eel was in two or three times a day. 


Broken Ribs 


The cure for broken ribs is more commonly referred to as the wheat 
charm and has already been mentioned in the introduction to this chapter. 


(67) When ribs were broken you went to a person who could charm 
for them and with some wheat grains and tumbler of water you went into 
another room. I don’t know what you said or did but you had to go back 
several times before you were cured. There was no charge for things like 
that.2—Lunenburg, Rose Bay, and Bayswater. 


(68) To cure broken ribs take a tumbler of water about two-thirds 
full and put nine pieces of wheat in it. There will be a blister for each 
broken rib. The words said by the informant’s grandmother are not known 
a she would never tell them, but she often cured ribs in this way.—Mahone 

ay. 

(69) I fell once and broke five ribs, so I went to my old uncle to see if 
he could charm for me. He took some wheat and put it in water, and first 
thing there came a big blister in five of them. One for each broken rib. 


“Now you can go home”, he said, “and take some factory cotton and 
put Minard’s linament® on and bind yourself up and believe in the cure”. 
It was Christmas Eve when I put it on, and I left it on till May and now 
my ribs is good. Whichever way the wheat came to the top meant the 
number of ribs that were broken, and after he found what the trouble was, 
my uncle charmed for the cure—Oakland. 

1 This is curiously like the drink cure. See No. 27 above. Also J.A.P.L. 27:246 (South Carolina); Folk Lore 
21:227 (England); Puckett, p. 361 (Negro); Pennsylvania German Society Publications 40:159. 


2 See footnote 1, page 88. 
3 See No. 29 above, page 90. 
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(70) If a doctor couldn’t cure a patient and it was suspected that the 
trouble was broken ribs, the wheat charm provided a cure. Pieces of wheat 
were put in a saucer and bubbles came on the tips of as many pieces of 
wheat as there were injured ribs. It had to be done nine times. It not 
only told the number of injuries, but cured the trouble. (No doubt words 
were used here although my informant has not thought it necessary to 
mention them.)—Oakland. 


Shingles 
(71) For shingles rub on blood from the tail of a pure black cat.t— 
North River, Petite Riviére, and Mahone Bay. 
(A similar cure is reported from Newfoundland, although my infor- 


mant was not sure what it was for: split the tail of a black cat and take 
drops of blood as cure.) 


Sinus 


(72) The Indians cure sinus trouble by putting an herb in the nose.— 
East River Point. 


To Induce Sleep 


(73) When children couldn’t sleep it was either peppermint or catnip 
used.—Rose Bay. 


Sprain 
(74) For a sprain, bandage foot with tansy. —Garden Lots. 


Sty 


(75) To cure a sty, rub the eyes with a wedding ring.2—W hynacht’s 
Settlement and Lunenburg. 7 


Sore Throat 


(76) For sore throat put pork and pepper beneath red flannel and put 
on throat. This is also used for tonsilitis—Tancook, Whynacht’s Settle- 
ment, and Bridgewater. 

(77) For sore throat tie your left sock around your neck. (This is 
found in many places, and in some cases it is stipulated that the dirtier the 
sock the better.) ?—Tancook. 

(78) Hot vinegar steam is good for sore throat. Put cover over 
moustache cup and inhale.4—Mahone Bay. 

(79) Put salt herring at neck for sore throat.®>—Tancook and Garden 
Lots. 

(80) When I was a little boy I had a terrible sore throat and my 
mother took me to the doctor. It was an awful mouth. Anything hot 
would burn me and anything like bread would choke me. The doctor said 


22 { rnal 5:203 (Engla $ page 90. 
3 J.A.F.L. 2:29 (Pennsylvania German); 12:47 (German-Canadian); 31:21 (Ontario); 38:383 (Jewish); 40:108 
(Louisiana); 48:129 (New E; d); and 326 (Tennessee); 40:58 (Illinois); Folk Lore 24:361 (Quebec); Puckett, p. 367 
(Negro) ia Lore, p. 215; ennaylvania German Society Publications 40:137. 


e, p. 208. 
5 See No. 19 above, page 89. 
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it was just a little boy’s sore throat and he said to steep a weed called gold 
oe found in the moss, but it didn’t do any good. We tried it for 2 or 3 
weeks. 

There was an old lady here called Granny Hamm, so my mother took 
me to her to be charmed. She was a very old lady, and she said, “Come 
here, my boy. Open your mouth”, and she whispered something and blew 
in my mouth three times. I had to go there for 3 days, and the third day 
I almost didn’t have to go for I was cured.1—Mahone Bay. 


(81) If the throat is sore use a mixture of white linament, camphorated 
oil, paraffin oil, nervoline, and shortening. Put on the stove and heat, then 
rub on the chest and back, keeping it hot with a hot water bottle. If this 
fails, take four or five little potatoes and roast on coals until tender. Put 
in an old stocking? and crush it on the floor with your foot. Hold it steam- 
ing hot to the throat three or four times until the trouble disappears. After 
this is taken off, grease the throat and chest well with camphorated oil. 
(Informant of Jewish origin.) —Tancook. 


(82) For sore throat or diphtheria use paraffin and molasses.2—Bridge- 
water. 


Toothache 
(83) There was a man here who could charm for toothache. +—Petite 
Rivière. 
T'uberculosis 


(84) The Indian remedy for tuberculosis was a poultice of mustard 
put between pieces of flannel, which were then quilted. The flannel was 
worn between the shoulders because the lungs lie towards the back.— 
Mahone Bay. 


Tumor 


(85) Boehner could cure tumor as well as cancer.5—East River Point 
or Mahone Bay. 


Vaccination 
(86) People used to vaccinate by taking the blood from one person’s 
arm and putting it on another’s.—Rose Bay. 
Vomiting 
(87) Drink tea made from the lining of a chicken’s maw for vomiting. 
It is very bitter.6—Garden Lots and Whynacht’s Settlement. 


1 The woman may have been a posthumous child and as such would have healing in her breath. 
2 See No. 77 above, page 96. 


e 90. 
4 Journal 2:33 and 95 (Irish); 5:201 (England); Folk Lore 15:197 d) and 350 (Scotland); 16:168 (England) 
in various parts of the 
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Warts 


(88) Take three beans and rub the warts an uneven number of times, 
the same as the number of warts you have. Bury the beans and as they 
rot the warts will go away.1—Rose Bay. 


(Miss Gardner, p. 271, note 55, explains this as a cure by disease trans- 
ference and by contagious magic, and states that cures of warts through 
the application of such things as beans and a dishcloth are due to the same 
principles. Counting an uneven number of times, and getting somebody 
else to do it, is unusual?, but having the warts disappear as the beans or 
apples rot away is a general folk belief.* 


(89) To cure a wart rub with a bean and put the bean under a spout 
where water will drip on it. As the bean decays the wart will disappear.— 
Lunenburg. 


(90) Take half an apple and rub the wart an uneven number of times. 
You mustn’t tell anybody or count the number yourself, but get somebody 
older than yourself to count. Put the apple under the eave of the roof, 
and as the rain drops the wart will go away.4—Rose Bay. 

(91) Steal somebody’s dishcloth and bury it under the roof, and when 
the rain comes down the wart will disappear—Rose Bay and Garden Lots. 

(This is a general folk belief, and it is stipulated that the dishcloth, or 
in other cases the raw meat, must be stolen. The Pennsylvania German 
Society Publications 40:65 gives this explanation. “The idea of stolen 
objects occurs repeatedly. There are apparently two reasons for their use, 
(a) the secrecy—an essential factor in sympathy medicine—of the cure is 
preserved, (b) a stolen article has not previously been sympathetically 
inoculated, has not previously been under the influence of the ‘Evil eye’ ”.) 


(92) Tie a piece of silk thread around a wart and that will cure it.5— 
Whynacht’s Settlement. 


(93) There was a woman who lived here once who could take warts 
off by saying a few words in German and making motions with her hands.® 
—Petite Rivière. 


(94) When I was a young girl I had a wart and I was at a house at 
Mader’s Cove one day when a woman asked me if I would like it removed. 
I said yes I would, so she went into another room and got something, and 
when she came back she told me to look over my left shoulder. I could 
feel her putting something on my hand, but if she said a charm I didn’t 
hear it. When I turned around I couldn’t see anything but a salve on the 
wart. It gradually disappeared and the wart was gone in a month.7— 
Mahone Bay. 


Wet Bed 


(95) Eat pumpkin seeds for wet bed—-Garden Lots and Whynacht’s 
Settlement. 


1 If the article be thrown away instead of buried, it will decay and thus carry the warts with it, or the warts will 
erred to anyone who picks it up. Gardner, p. 272, note 62. 
Pitt | a who counts warts, whether the victim of them or another, acquires the number counted. Gardner, 
p. 271, note 57. 


3 See footnote 5, page 86. 
4 J.A.F.L. 4:124 and 322 (Pennsylvania German); 11:130 (Kansas). __ 
5 This is also a general belief. Transference of disease to inanimate objects is not uncommon. Cox, p. 12. 


ê Obviously a countercharm. 
7 Motif-Inder D1500.1.19. Magic healing salve. 
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Worms 


(96) Angle worms tied around the waist with string will cure worms in 
the body.1—Tancook. 


Countercharms2 


(a) For those who wished to “charm” and thus cure disease that had 
been brought on by evil magic, the following instances were given: 

Catch a young frog and hold it in your hand and dance with it until the 
frog dies in your hand. Then that hand will have the healing touch. You 
must know the proper words to go with it. The right ones have something 
to do with the Holy Ghost. They were said in German and sounded like 
Heliga rissa (?).2—Lunenburg. 

(b) If you put a ground mole in your hand and let it die there you 
will be able to charm. I did it, and after that I cured a lot of people. The 
trouble had to be something I could put my hand on. A school teacher had 
a lump on the side of her face and it hurt her so she cried. I put my hand 
on it, and the next morning it was gone. Another woman had a sore finger 
that was growing worse and the doctor couldn’t cure it. I told her to put 
her finger in my hand and she did. At first it hurt her so she could hardly 
hold it there. The longer she held it the better she could stand it, and after 
a while she said I could squeeze as long as I liked. In 2 weeks it was all 
cured.4—Mahone Bay. 


Tonics 


Use wormwood or tansy for a tonic.5—Rose Bay. 

For a spring tonic take Epsom-salt and cream of tartar for 9 alter- 
nate mornings. ®°—Lunenburg. 

For a spring tonic take molasses and sulphur 9 days in succession. 
Skip 3 days, then take for 9 days more.7—Garden Lots. 


1 ang p. 363, tells how the Negroes cook earthworms and use them as a salve; Henderson, p. 122, tells of a 


live trout lai 
2 See footnote 6, page 86. 
3 Motif-Inder D1681. Charm incorrectly uttered will not work. 
4 Puckett, p. 379, gives this as a European belief, and writes that the healing touch is sufficient, once the mole 
been squeezed to death. For the learning of another countercharm See No. 32 above. 
ë Tansy has many uses. In Ontario it is used for stomach ailments. 
è See footnote 1, p. 86. 
7 See Chapter XIII, No. 39. 


on the ae as a cure for worms. 
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CHAPTER X 


ANIMALS AND WEATHER 


ANIMALS 


This section on animal lore, although small and by no means 
exhaustive, takes in all corners of the county. The pig, cattle, and lowly 
ox are the animals referred to, and all are included in the general designation 
“ereetur’. There are horses in many places, of course, but the ox is the 
friend of farmer and fisherman and is a more practical beast of burden over 
rocky shores and hillsides. A horse is expensive to buy and may fall and 
break a leg, whereupon he is of no further use to his master. The ox is a 
slow-moving animal, but sure footed and dependable. There is as much 
affection between a Lunenburg county man and his ox as between any other 
farmer and his horse. 


A man with a single ox is said to drive a smiler or jolly ox, and a pair 
is called a team. There is little variety in their names, for they are prac- 
tically always known as Spark and Lion, or Bright and Lion, being con- 
sidered always in pairs.1 Brown Duke is also used. As one farmer 
explained it, the off one is on the right and the nigh one is on the left, and 
they are trained as a sergeant trains his men, and know what their orders 
mean. 

There is a nobility in the appearance of a Lunenburg man bringing 
his team to town. He walks at their head, long whip in hand, sometimes 
walking backwards, sometimes forwards, and pride in every line. His oxen 
have been carefully selected and are very choice, and the vehicle they draw 
is well built and sturdy. The words used to direct them are unintelligible 
to the uninitiated ear and are shouted in a loud voice, but if we find them 
difficult to understand, the trained beast knows every traditional inflexion. 
Gee, haw, whoa, and a word that sounds like huet and means to back, are 
the words they use.2 At Mahone Bay the tinkling of the oxen’s bells and 
the whistling of the men as they work provide an unusually pleasant 
atmosphere. 

Some of the folklore is pure superstition; some is the result of living 
remotely where people have to think for themselves. 

Here is what they say when they “kill” as they call butchering. 

(1) Kill pig and creetur every fall—Upper Kingsburg. 

(2) When the tide is rising kill the ereetur and the meat will swell up. 
If killed in the ebbing tide it will shrink—Riverport, Upper Kingsburg, 
and Tancook. 

(3) Kill the pig at the full of the moon.4—Tancook. 

(4) If you kill beef while your creetur is still growing it will swell— 
Tancook. 

Other items with regard to animals have to do with their illnesses. 


1 New Hampshire Folk Tales, p. 71, where the same names are used. 

3 Ne at Preston, N.S., use the same words to direct their oxen. 

3 Folk Lore 25:252 (Father Point, Quebec). = a 

4 Or the growing moon. J.A.F.L. 1:130 (Pennsylvania Cocern), ware it is also stated that this is a West 
Sussex superstition; 7:305 (Georgia); 10:214 (Newfoundland); 12:265 (Georgia, Negro); 31:6 (Ontario); and 209 Mli- 
nois); 32:393 (North Carolina, Negro); 36:18 (Ontario); 40:185 (Louisiana); 42:235 (Southern Highlands); 48:196 
= and 332 (Tennessee); 51:60 (Ontario); Fauset, p. 190 (Nova Scotia, Negro); Folk-Lore 25:247; ? 
p. 299. 
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Cat 


(5) If a cat is poisoned give it warm soda water followed by oil.— 
Whynacht’s Settlement. 


Cattle 


(6) If the cow has sniffles put tar up her nose.—T'ancook. 


(7) When cattle get sick, split the tail of the animal and put salt 
herring in—Tancook. 


(8) For tail sickness split the tail and put salt in.1—Hast River Point. 


(9) When cattle get horn distemper split the tail and put pepper and 
salt and garlic in the tail. Then bore the horn and take a quill and blow 
pepper and salt on. Put turpentine on the back of the neck and that will 
fetch the blood in the horn and cure the sickness.2—North River and East 
River Point. 


(10) If the cow has a cold at the base of the horns before it calves, 
take a bottle of eclectric [sic] oil and massage it back of the horns and 
down the spine to make the blood flow.—Tancook. 


(11) For tooth sickness take soot out of the stove-pipe and put it in 
the cow’s mouth and make her set her teeth. Or, rub her teeth with soot.— 
Tancook and East Chester. 


(12) Book-bound® is an expression meaning that the animal needs a 
physic. The creetur has what appears to be leaves that are all burned up, 
and these leaves must be loosened. There is a stoppage in the book. Give 
the animal plenty the first time or you will lose it—Tancook, Whynacht’s 
Settlement, and East Chester. 


(13) You must use raw linseed oil in treating a creetur. If you use 
boiled linseed oil it will kill her.—Tancook. 


(14) To take warts off the cattle pour turpentine in a saucer and 
saturate the wart in it. One ox had a wart on its back as big as my two 
hands. His owner offered a man the price of his steer to trade with him but 
he wouldn’t trade. I told him how to cure him and he put the turpentine 
on and the wart disappeared. Another man had a horse with a lot of 
warts at the side of his face and he cured it the same way.—North River. 


(15) When cattle blow up, as when they eat frozen grass, stab them 
on the sides with a knife to give relief. Otherwise they will die.— 
Whynacht’s Settlement. 


(16) Years ago it was said that if you caught a ground mole in your 
hand before the rising sun and turned it around and squeezed it till it died 
you could charm.* I did it once and I was able to cure lumps on an 
animal’s jaw—wolf jaw it was called—Petite Rivière and Mahone Bay. 


(17) For worms in an animal’s tongue take ashes from the stove 
and a little table salt.—Petite Rivière. 


1 For "wolf in the tail" the old timers split the cow's tail open, poured salt and pepper into the wound and band- 
agad dt KA dae Sera; p. 171. For hollow tail, split tail and fill it with a mixture of turpentine and red pepper. 
"FT. ALFL. 17:116 (Pennsylvania German) squirt milk from the same cow into horn. . 
3 The German bauck (stomach) may have something to do with the original meaning of this word. 
4 See Chapter IX, Countercharms. 
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(18) I had a cow once with the frog. The throat swells. Take a live 
frog and tie it around the cow’s throat and it will cure the frog.1—Petite 
Riviere. 

(19) When the pig has frog, take live frogs and hold at the throat.2— 
Mahone Bay. 


(20) Cows give their milk if they hear music.—Whynacht’s Settlement. 


WEATHER 


Weather lore is largely influenced by the tide, the sun, moon, stars, and 
the direction of the wind. To those of us whose lives are spent ashore, 
weather is not of paramount importance. To men who make their living 
on the sea and who have to go out upon the great waters in all seasons, 
one can readily imagine how eagerly they scan all natural phenonema 
to know how they should plan ahead. Some of the few beliefs given here 
are known everywhere, but it is interesting to note that those which take 
in the rise and fall of the tides are purely local; that is, as far as I have 
been able to learn. 

Curiously enough, I had never until the year 1945 heard that it was 
important which way the wind was blowing on March 21 when the sun 
crossed the equator. That year it came from the northeast, accompanied by 
a snowstorm, and fulfilled the Lunenburg prophecy, No. 13, that the next 
3 months would be cold and miserable. A picturesque Lunenburg belief is 
the one about Mary going over the hill in July, No. 24 below; but I must 
let my Lunenburg county friends speak for themselves. 


Tide 
(1) If it looks for rain and doesn’t rain when the tide is rising, it 
won’t rain that day.—Rwerport. 
(2) The wind won’t change until the tide changes.—Riverport. 


(3) If it rains on the flood it will only be a scud. 
Tf it rains on the ebb, you may as well go to bed.—Riverport. 


Wind 


(4) When the wind’s in the south 
The rain’s in his mouth.2—Riverport. 


(5) The wind is in (in from the sea, meaning bad weather). 


The wind is off (off the land, meaning fine weather) Bridgewater. 

(6) When the glass falls quickly, the wind is coming off with a bang.— 
Riverport. 

(7) If it blew hard from the northwest, it blows hard for 3 days.— 
Riverport. 

(8) If the wind goes down with the sun it comes up with the sun.— 
Rwerport. 

a he ng ch remy roma wil di, Se one 5 ran 


2 See No. 18 above. 
3 Fauset, p. 181. 
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(9) When the wind comes round against the sun 
Trust it not for back it will run.1—Rvverport. 


(10) When the wind comes round with the sun 
Fine weather just begun.—Riverport. 


(11) Cold wind in a spurt with a north wind in November means 
rough, cold weather.—Blandford. 


(12) A south wind brings rain already.2—Blandford. 


Sun 


(13) If the sun crosses the line on March 21 in a northeast wind and 
a snowstorm, there will be no summer; or, 3 months more of cold weather.® 
—East Chester. | 


(14) If the sun is shut in and streaky it will not be fine —Blandford. 
(15) Sun dogs in the evening mean a storm.*—Blandford. 


(16) If the sun sets beautifully on the last Friday of the month, the 
following month will be fine.6-—Mahone Bay and Lunenburg. 


Moon 


(17) One Saturday I was in New Germany and it was fine and there 
was not a cloud in the sky. It was 11:30 in the morning, and I said to the 
man I was with that I must hurry and get home or I’d get caught in the 
rain. He said, “We’ll have no rain”. I said we would, and I just got 
my horse in the stall in time. 


When I saw this man next he said, “I owe you a treat. How did you 
know it was going to rain?” So I told him the reason I knew was because 
the moon had changed Sunday and we had no rain all week, and the 
rain had to come before sundown on Saturday and it did—North River. 


(18) If the change of the moon falls on Sunday you are sure to have 
rain before the week is out.—North River. 


Stars 


(19) According to the direction the pat of stars in the sky runs, you 
can tell what the weather is going to be. [The pat is the Milky Way. ] ®— 
Tancook. 


(20) A milk pad running northeast and southwest means southwest 
winds [this is the Milky Way]—Tancook. 


(21) In some angles the Dipper represents bad weather.—Tancook, 
learned from Indians. 


(22) The direction in which a shooting star falls is the direction the 
wind will blow the next day.*—Lunenburg. 


1J,A.F.L. 40:187 (Louisiana). 
2 Gardner, p. 283. Already is a local suffix. 
3 Folk Lore 24:511 renia “where the wind was on the 21st of March, there it would be till the 21st of June”. 
4 Puckett, p. 518 (Negro). 
5 J.A.F.L. 8:26 (Connecticut); 31:7 (Ontario) and 208 (Illinois). `; 4 
6 J.A.F.L. 46:12 (Ozarks); Folk-lore from Adams County, Illinois, p. 15, where it is called a Milkmaid's path. 
1 J.A.F.L. 46:2 (Ozarks). 
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Miscellaneous 


(23) Green Christmas, full graveyard, 
Green Christmas, white Easter.1—Lunenburg. 


(24) On July 15, if Mary goes over the hill and gets her skirts wet 
it will rain for 40 days.2—Whynacht’s Settlement. 
(25) Evening red and morning grey 
Will set the traveller on his way, 
But evening grey and morning red? 
Will pour down rain upon his head.—Lunenburg and Riverport. 
(26) Rainbow at night, sailor’s delight, 
Rainbow in morning, sailor’s take warning.4—Blandford. 
(27) If your corn bites, it is going to rain.*—Lunenburg. 
(28) Thunder and lightning in the fall mean warm weather, an open 
fall. In the spring it means a cold or late spring. It hits, too, never 
missing in my lifetime——Oakland. 


(29) If the pan on the stove goes dry it is going to rain.5—Riverport. 
(30) Like Friday, like Sunday.—La Have. 


(31) If you dream about your dead relations there will be a storm 
the next day— Mahone Bay. 


(32) If cattle jump around in the evening it is a sign of a storm.— 
Whynacht’s Settlement. 


1A general sagen A poder bes the first line. 

2 Generally known as St. Swithin’s Dur in English-speaking countries. Journal 2:279 (Derbyshire); eee Pa 
the wet m prevalent about the middle vi July, the saying is—“'St. Mary Magdalene is washing her han 
to go to her cousin St. James’ Fair 

3 General. New Testament, Matt. 16:2and 3. ‘When it is evening, ye say, It will be cal weather: for the sky 
is red. And in the morning, It will be foul weather to-day: for the sky is red and lowring 

4 General superstitions. 

ë Gardner, p. 285. 

® Journal 5:191 Cornwall; 2:331 Scotland. “All shepherds agree in saying that before a storm comes, sheep 
become frisky, leap and butt or ‘box’ each other”. Aleo Puckett, p. 505. 
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CHAPTER XI 


EXPRESSIONS, PROVERBS, AND OLD SAYINGS 


EXPRESSIONS 


Very early in my Lunenburg research I was struck by the expressions 
the people use, which are often quite different from those in other parts of 
the province. A distinguished son of Lunenburg, Dr. M. B. Emeneau,} 
concludes that the German spoken in the early days must have been of 
several dialects. He writes: “When the Rev. C. E. Cossman came to the 
county in 1835, he could distinguish by the different dialects the places in 
Germany to which many of their ancestors belonged. In 1912 Professor 
Wilkins of New York University, while visiting the county, heard the 
German spoken by some of the older inhabitants; he informs me that it 
was Middle or High German in its more obvious characteristics and prob- 
ably of the nature of a ‘compromise dialect’ ”. 

It is only an occasional person who speaks German today, but present- 
day speech is influenced by its relation to the original speech of the folk. 
To quote Dr. Emeneau again: 

_ “With is used as a final adverb with the verbs go and come; cf. German 
mitgehen. Will you go with? Iam going with. Come on mth! So also 
off with verbs of cleaning; cf. abwaschen. Wash your face off! Clean your 
feet off! (clean your shoes). Both these idioms are going out of use, the 
former more slowly than the latter. The adverb once is used frequently in 
the phrase Come here once! but this idiom tends to be used only jocularly 
and will soon disappear. 

“Get awake and get asleep are very frequent. These idioms may be 
based on wach werden, but analogical factors may be suspected, viz., be 
well: get well—be awake; get awake. 

“Make? in the sense of prepare (a meal) is frequent: make breakfast, 
dinner, supper, tea. 

“All is used for all gone: my money is all.3 

„Want has the same sense of predict in such phrases as The paper wants 
rain. 

“The was fur ein construction is used, but increasingly rarely, in locu- 
tion as What for a thing is that? Hows that for a jack-knife? (That’s a 
good jack-knife, isn’t it?).5 

“While a translation of Butterbrot does not seem to be used, its analogue 
lassybread (i.e., molassesbread) is common in children’s language. 


“The language of the older people (from about the age of forty 
upwards) shows a number of German words, usually with the phonetics of 
the English dialect; these words are practically unknown to the younger 
generation. Frequently the words are dialectal in German and sometimes 
they show interesting semantic developments. 

1 Language 11, No. 2, Yale University Press. 

2 Make fish (dry fish), Riverport. Dr. Emeneau thinks this expression in the sense of ‘cure fish’ by drying them 
in the sun is probably found in the dialects of other fishing communities, especially Newfoundland. 

* My money is half all (half gone), Lunenburg. 


4 Or, the radio wants rain, Rose Bay. 
5 See p. 107. 
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“Words connected with food form the largest class. Sauerkraut is the 
only exception to the rule that such words are rapidly going out of use. 
Raised doughnuts have the name fasnak; though this is a general name for 
the confection in question for those who use the word, it is also derived 
from the custom of making them on Shrove Tuesday, which is called 
fasnakdei, from Fastnacht. Slices of dried apple for winter use are 
aeplsnits. The singular is snit. The German word at the base of this is 
Schnitte. The German lappisch with pronounciation lepis is used in 
the sense insipid; this tastes lappisch.* 

“February 2nd is known as daksdei... .i.e., Dachs-day.? 

“Belief in witchcraft is fast disappearing and with it the word (heks) 
to bewitch or a witch or wizard. A countryman may still say: My pigs 
are hect. 

“Schimmel (siml) is used in a derogatory sense of a very blond, 
physically colourless person. The adjective schimmelig becomes simlli.® 
Dialectal Schuss in the form sus is used ironically in the sense ‘a half-wit’; 
e.g., Don’t listen to her, she’s a Schuss. Adjectives from it are susi and 
suslli.”4 

I have only given part of Dr. Emeneau’s scholarly treatment of the 
dialect, but enough for our purposes here. Perhaps I should add that there 
is a charm about many of the Lunenburg voices, and that as soon as you 
enter the county you become conscious of a difference in speech. As soon 
as you notice that expressions are so unusual, conversation becomes 
extremely interesting. 

People in many places used the word that at the beginning of a sen- 
tence, but not to the extent done here. 

That I didn’t hear; that I don’t know.—Riverport. 

That I never knew.—Whynacht’s Settlement. 

Nicely when I came too hard on him (finally when I came too hard on 
him). It was explained to me in Bridgewater that nicely does not only 
mean finally, but has a triumphant note as well.—Lunenburg. 

You’ve got more money than Smith Brothers got cough drops.— 
Mahone Bay. 

Up attic (up in the attic) —Lunenburg and Mahone Bay. 

Welcome home, fish or no fish (from the Hewat manuscript where it 
is given as a greeting) —Lunenburg. 

When it had ice (was covered with ice)—Rose Bay. 

My family were all foolish for it (fond of it) —Rose Bay. 

Grist of ducks (flock of ducks).—Rose Bay. 

Tick o’ fog (thick with fog) —Bayport and Lunenburg. 

Gale of wind (gale) —Bayport. 

Moon taking off (waning).—Rzverport. 

The wind is coming off (coming off the land) —Rwverport. 

The wind is coming in (from sea, an east wind).—Rvverport. 

The wind is hauling (said when the wind is coming round and the 
weather clearing) —Riverport. 

1 Lappisch also applies to people who, like food, lack flavour. 
__2 From the German Dachs—badger. Tf the sun shines before twelve and the groundhog sees his shadow,there 
will be 6 weeks more of winter, a general superstition. 
3 Schimmel, German for white horse, is applied to a spotted head of cattle or a blond. 


ae 4 Schuss (e) lig, German, means nervous, jittery, jumpy. It is also used here in the sense of a person who is a 
it crazy. 
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The wind is coming off with a bang (said when the glass falls quickly). 
—Ruverport. 

Squid oh! (Have you caught any fish? or, Yes, we have fish. Any- 
thing the fisherman wishes to convey is told by the inflexion of the voice). 
—Lunenburg. 

We got all our salt wet (used on deep sea trips when all the salting 
supply is used).—Lunenburg. 

Thatch of hair (a lot of hair like a thatched roof). —Riverport. 

Down by the watershore (sea shore) —Lunenburg. 

Second Christmas Day (day after Christmas) —Lunenburg. 

Sit up and grease your bread (spread it).—Lunenburg. 

The bread would fetch up (rise).—Rose Bay. 

Look a here.—Rose Bay, Mahone Bay, and Lunenburg. 

It’s all folly (nonsense).—Rose Bay. 

No one can sell me in it (cheat me).—Rose Bay. 

Whim (belief) —Lunenburg. 

Lay the ghost (get rid of it or discover some explanation for what 
you thought was a ghost) —Hebbville.* 

What for a box have they? (what kind of a box are they in?).— 
Lunenburg. 

Make the fire out (put the fire out) —Lunenburg. 

I have wed the garden (I have weeded the garden).—Garden Lots. 

I flicklelad you (put opponent down at Bridge).—Garden Lots. 

It’s on the dog shelf (the floor) —Garden Lots. 

All hands on deck (call for the family to get up) —Garden Lots. 

Pirate (mischief)—Garden Lots. 

In the woods it grows (it grows in the woods)—Whynacht’s Settle- 
ment. 

Crooked it (took by stealth) —Lunenburg. 

Do you purpose to do it?—Lunenburg. 

What’s your trouble? (how much money do I owe you?) —Lunenburg. 

The thing of it is (the point of it is).—Lunenburg. 

Deaf as a haddock.—Lunenburg. 

Who’s out (who’s out there?) —Lunenburg. 

Go through your things like hay and straw.—Lunenburg. 

Blow on him (tell on him).—Lunenburg. 

But still for all, it’s better —Lunenburg. 

Tt makes wet down (it is raining) —Lunenburg and Mahone Bay. 

It makes fog (it is foggy. The word make? has many uses. In 
baseball they do not say a boy is out; he makes out) —Mahone Bay. 

Made water up the hill (carried it up the hill. An old woman is said 
to have had a well below the house and she used to say, “Ecod, I found it 
hard to make my water up the hill”) —Tancook. 

It’s beginning to make wet (beginning to rain). —Lunenburg. 

Come out by (come out that way)—Lunenburg. 

A flash of fire, or a flash (a small fire) —Lunenburg. 

The cow fell (went short of her milk) —Lunenburg. 

I left? the pot go dark on me (I let the pot get dry) —tIunenburg. 

1 See Chap. IV, No. 70. 

2? See footnote 2, p. 105. 

3 The word left is commonly used for let. 
41206—8 
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He didn’t get seasick yet (was not seasick).—Rose Bay. 

When the war struck out(when war came).—Rose Bay. 

The girls went trimming after him (running after him).—Rose Bay. 

Hilled potatoes (made a hill around them).—Garden Lots. 

Lay the potatoes (when being planted).—Garden Lots. 

Carried on like a royal Turk—Mahone Bay. 

Hove the flowers.—Mahone Bay. 

It was a life (it was enjoyable).—Oakland. 

We've got to go for the cattle, ain’t it? (it’s time to bring the 
cattle in).—Oakland. 

Bytimes (sometimes)—Mahone Bay and Heckman’s Island. 

Boys! (common in most places but used with particular gusto here).— 
Petite Riviére, Lunenburg, Mahone Bay, and others. 

I’ve got it forgot (I’ve forgotten it) —Mahone Bay. 

He got his daughter married (not used in the sense of relief; just a 
statement that his daughter got married.)—Gold River. 

For that I can’t talk (don’t know).—Mahone Bay. 

Come over vunce and look a little (come and see)—Mahone Bay. 

You must have come for a fire coal (said when a visit was very short, 
and going back to the time when burning coal was borrowed from one 
family to another). —Tancook. 

You must have come for a fire brand (same as above).—Blandford, 
North West, and Mahone Bay. 

For great glory’s sake.—Lunenburg. 

Down easters (name given Nova Scotia ships and sailors by 
Americans) .—Lunenburg. 

Red-painted down east hand pullers (in the early days the iron work 
on a ship’s sides to which rigging or shrouds were fastened was usually 
painted red so iron rust would not show through. A hand puller was a 
sailing ship without an engine. Hence this name for vessels)—Lunenburg. 

I don’t hope that will happen (I hope it won’t happen).—Lunenburg. 

Back behind (behind you).—Lunenburg. 
$ That shivers me up when I think of it (makes me shiver).—Mahone 
Bay. 
It went down already (already is commonly used as a suffix; also the 
word yet). 

You better would (you’d better).—Mahone Bay. 

They should have said it (they said it).—Mahone Bay. 

r I wouldn’t talk after her (wouldn’t repeat what she said).—Mahone 

ay. 
He’s got a fine day to get himself buried (it’s a fine day for the 
funeral) —Mahone Bay. 

I’m going to bring it in the wood (I’m going to bring the wood in).— 
Mahone Bay. 

A man describing his ox said he was a little too long in de tick (mean- 
ing the thick part of him).—Oakland. 

Not by near (not nearly).—Oakland. 

The butt end of hard times (depression).—Oakland. 

They only made it (made it up). —Oakland. 

Jolly ox, charley ox, or smiler (single draught ox) 1.—Lunenburg. 


1 See Chapter X, p. 100. 
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Are you going to the time to-night? (a time is a social event).— 
Hubbards and Oakland. 

That changes the water on the beans (changes the idea of the thing). — 
Lunenburg. 

Put a song together (recall the words of one. In some other parts of 
the province they say they will humour one up).—Blandford. 

Torment (tease). —Blandford. 

The air is still keen (cold and sharp).—Lunenburg. 

Sharp (clever, quick).—Blandford. 

That’s the rig (that’s the appliance) —Blandford. 

Run around (ringworm).—Blandford. 

Doused (washed).—Blandford. 

That’s all froth and flummery (anything frothy like whipped cream). 
—Lunenburg. 

Wheels (name given to early motor cars, A father would say to his 
son who was driving off in the family car “Villy, take car of dat wheel”). 
—Lunenburg. 

I won’t say much but I think my share (expression used by a German 
woman if she saw anybody sitting quietly) —Riverport. 

Inkle (hint).—Rose Bay. 

He’s that grively (cantankerous).—Lunenburg. 

Piency cry (whiney ery).—Luneniburg. 

I wouldn’t go for to say (wouldn’t venture to say that) —Lunenburg. 

That’s a yarn (any story).—Lumnenburg. 

He’s pimping (snooping).—Mahone Bay. 

He was a great actor (said of a man who loved to play tricks).— 
Mahone Bay. 

He’s stickling him (teasing, or fooling a person for fun) —Mahone 
Bay. l 
He skun the rabbit (skinned). —Mahone Bay. 

Three pointers (name given to three stars together).—Upper 
Kingsburg. 

Let the young fellah do it (boy, or son) —Upper Kingsburg. 

She’s sort of a pimpy one (fussy).—Lunenburg. 

She’s sneaky about her food (finicky).—Lunenburg, Cornwall, Hub- 
bards, Mahone Bay, and others. 

He’s working on the piece (the land where the vegetables grow) .— 
Lunenburg. 

Serappling? (climbing).—Lunenburg. 

Mad masculine (When Professor Alexander of Queen’s University 
was making a speech map of Nova Scotia he found a number of women 
who thought it immodest to use the word bull. This is an example.).— 
Garden Lots. 

Lanch the boat (launch it).—Mahone Bay. . 

Eat the pelt (potato skin).—Mahone Bay. 

The house is hanted (haunted) —Mahone Bay and Oakland. 

The ox got sick for me; or, the ox died for me (sickened; or, died) .— 
North West. 


1 W is frequently pronounced v; b as p, and that as dat. 
2 See Chapter IV, No. 62. Compare the German crebbeln, to crawl 
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Sit in the room (this refers to the parlour, which in many rural com- 
munities is only used on exceptional occasions. For instance, my inform- 
ant wanted a book one day and told his son to fetch it from the room, and 
everybody understood which room he meant. Any other room would be 
called by the use to which it was put, as bedroom, dining room).—North 
West, Mahone Bay, Lunenburg. 

Ask the woman (my wife) —North West and Oakland. 

Ask the old man (my husband).—North West. 

Come in the forenoon (morning)—North West, Mahone Bay. 

He’s just a gaffer (boy)—Mahone Bay. 

I went on a fuddle (spree) —Tancook, 

We stomp the cabbage (stamp it when making sauerkraut). —Tancook 
and Lunenburg. 

Man cat (tom cat) —West Dublin. 

Uplanders (foxberries) —Lunenburg. 

Jack o’Lanterns (people who dress up at Hallowe’en).—Tancook, 
Vahone Bay, Lunenburg, Whynacht’s Settlement, Rose Bay. 

Punkin eaters (the hollowed out pumpkins used at Hallowe’en with 
faces cut out and candles placed inside.) —Tancook. 

Pumpkin devils (as above) —Mahone Bay. 

Fire water (when fishing for albacore, or tuna, at night, when there 
is a glow of phosphorescence about the moving fish, the men call it fire 
water!).—Fox Point. i 

Albacore (tuna).—Fox Point; general throughout the county. 

The fish splunge (the fish jump).—Fox Point. 

Witches (people who go out on Hallowe’en dressed up to have fun. 
This is not meant in a derogatory sense in this case) —Whynacht’s Settle- 
ment. 

Couple (several) —Lunenburg. 

Sharesmen (men who work for the fishermen and get a share of the 
catch).—TIronbound. 

Bake oven (oven).—General all over county. 

Old Year’s Night (New Years Eve).—Lunenburg. 

Bone labour (hard labour).—Lunenburg. 

No shame to that (said of a pan that has worn out after long 
service).—Mahone Bay. 

Take the top off the floor (sweep the dust away).—Gold River. 

My dream is out (said when something dreamed has come true. For 
instance, I was sitting with a family and we were being told of a letter that 
had come from their son in Holland in which he said he had plenty to eat 
except potatoes, whereupon the father thumped his fists upon the table 
and cried excitedly, “My dream is out”. Upon inquiry we found that he 
had dreamed the night before that he was back on his farm and that he had 
a good crop of everything but potatoes) —Mahone Bay. 

I accept your company this evening (said to a guest when leaving 
whose company had been enjoyed).—Tancook. 

Stick a feller (harpoon a fish).—Fozx Point. 

ll consider (I’ll think about it) —Rose Bay. 

y times (sometimes).—Heckman’s Island. 
I'll tell you a skit (joke or riddle) —Lunenburg. 


1 Journal 3:53 (Scotland). 
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“How are you”? “Livin’ ”. (Overheard when two men met in Mahone 
Bay. The greeting is fairly general throughout the county, and is also 
used by the Pennsylvania Germans among people who have not met for 
a long time. There they say, “Are you living’’??) 

In the surnames Knickle and Knock, the letter K is used as a separate 
syllable, as K-nickle. 

Egglish (puny, miserable, associated with abdominal trouble).— 
Lunenburg." 

Pimpy (fussy. She’s sort of a pimpy one).—Luuenburg.* 

Ritching round (restless).—Lunenburg.4 

Oliphant (eel pond).—Garden Lots, and Lunenburg.5 

Before currency was changed in Nova Scotia, 15 pence was known as 
drei steeble (spelled phonetically), a Dutch term.—Oakland.® 

Hand wagon (small cart drawn by hand such as is used by the man 
who peddles fish, which he weighs on scales in his wagon). He is known as 
the fish fellah.? 

Druebe (hazy weather. Also used when people are downhearted).§ 

Dutcher (name given a small biscuit. A small hat that looked like this 
biscuit was also known as a Dutcher.°—Rose Bay. 

Shabach (brook). The name applies to a section of the woods.— 
Rose Bay.1° 

Stomp the cabbage (stamp).11—Lunenburg. 

Wooder (young pig).—Riverport. 

Tief Kling (deep echo or sound of ringing). 

Dappes (stupid person). The saying is, don’t be so dappick.— 
Riverport. 

Hoodying (jumping from cake to cake of ice).—Riverport. 

Schuppening (an older word for hoodying).12*—Riverport. 

Forenoon (morning).13—North West and Mahone Bay. 


OLD SAYINGS 


It was a simple matter to collect proverbs and old sayings in 
Lunenburg county because everybody seemed to know them. Many turned 
up in ordinary conversation. Sometimes I would suggest one or two which 
brought others to mind, and my informants found as much pleasure in 
recalling them as I did in collecting them, 

The meaning behind proverbs is interesting. For instance, I had no 
idea that a dead man’s eyes were often kept closed with pennies until I 
was told that somebody was, “Mean enough to steal the pennies off a dead 
man’s eyes”. I had heard that the fortunes of a family were inclined to 
rise and fall, usually in three generations, and found it expressed here as 
“Clogs, carriages, clogs”, and, “From shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves”.14 This 


2 The reply 1 Beat: are you?’ in Kempt, Queens county, is ‘Just living’. 
Probably ekl German for nausea is ekel. 
x Compare the ( German empfindlich—sensitive, fussy. 
4 Compare the German riitschen—slide. 
5 Eel in German is aal. 
€ The German stiiber is — aae coin. 
7 Compare handwagen, 
8 Compare the German nari apia RA O hazy. 
9 Deutsch, (onnaa a un a anan biscuit from which the name was taken. 
10 Bach is German for b 
u Compare the ying teat stamp. 
. Schuppen is the German for scales or flakes, and there is probably a connection between these and a cake of ice. 
ey the German vormittag—morning. 
u §.F.Q. 1:91; also Dartmouth. 
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means that a poor or shirtsleeve generation works and lays up a fortune 
that is soon spent and another generation must take to its shirtsleeves. 
Many of the proverbs are filled with worldly wisdom, and it is well to 
remember when one is inclined to be tart that, “Honey catches more flies 
than vinegar”. That is, a pleasant approach is more likely to yield 
results than an acid one. 

Every proverb probably came into being through somebody’s wise or 
witty remark. It struck the popular fancy and spread from one person 
to another until in time everybody was using it to express a certain idea. 
By collections made in various places we are able to see how wide the 
dissemination has been, and in some cases trace the proverb to its source. 
The changes it has undergone and the way it has been adapted to meet 
the life of its new home are interesting and important. 

In going through collections of proverbs from other places I was 
astonished to find how many were in common everyday use in the life of 
my own family. I also discovered that I am more familiar with proverbs 
from other sources than with these from Lunenburg county, many of which I 
had never heard before. Where the meaning of those that follow is obscure, 
an explanation is appended. 


Talking 


Talk is cheap but fish is scarce.1—Lunenburg. 

Talk is cheap but it takes money to cross the Atlantic.2—Lunenburg. 
They who never think always talk—Lunenburg. 

A still tongue makes a wise head.—Lunenburg. 

Think twice before speaking once.2—Lunenburg. 


A lie would travel 10 miles while the truth was getting his boots on.— 
Tancook. 


Meanness 


So mean he’d skin a louse for a cent.—Lunenburg. 

Mean enough to skin a louse for its hide and tallow.4—Lunenburg. 

So tight he’d skin a louse for a cent and break a jack-knife that cost 
25 cents—Mahone Bay. 

Mean enough to steal a penny off a dead man’s eyes.5—Lunenburg. 

Put it in at the bung hole and take it out at the (?)—Riverport. 

(Recalled as a saying referring to parents saving and children spend- 
ing. The last word, which my informant had forgotten, was probably 
“spigot”. My father used it to describe a person who was lavish in big 
things but small in little ones: “Save at the spigot and spend at the bung 
hole”, spigot and bung hole being respectively small and large holes in a 
molasses puncheon.) 


1 S.F.Q. 1:94. 
2 From Sherbrook, uyoborough een: “Talk is cheap but it takes money to buy rum" 
S S.F.Q. 1:94. EAA A J2516 
Me ‘On U oar Guysborough N from Halifax ‘Mean enough to skin a flea for the sake of its hide”. 
PORE L. 31:60 (Ontario); also p. 111. 
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Miscellaneous 


To charm the heart of a wheelbarrow and set a shovel dancing.1— 
Tancook. 

To charm the heart of a grindstone—-Mahone Bay. 

Clogs, carriages, clogs.2—Lunenburg. 

From shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves.2—Lunenburg. 

A place for everything and everything in its place. 3__Riverport. 

What you haven’t got in your head you’ve got in your feet* (When 
you have to go back for something you have forgotten your head is making 
your feet do all the work). —Lunenburg. 

If you haven’t it in your head you must have it in your heels.—Rzver- 
port. 

A person so worthless he couldn’t make a patch for a jib-boom sail for 
a wheelbarrow.—Blockhouse. 

; As cold as stepmother’s breath (cold air from an open door) —Lunen- 
urg. 

If the shoe fits, wear it.5—Lunenburg and Mahone Bay. 

It’s no load to carry (if you know how to do a thing it is no burden) — 
Lunenburg and Mahone Bay. 

Paper and paint cover a multitude of sins——Lunenburg and Mahone 
Bay. (1 had always heard this as “charity”. The story is told of an old 
woman, a Mrs. Breen, in Dartmouth who went out begging and who always 
quoted scripture when given a donation. One day her patron was a prom- 
inent society lady. Mrs. Breen took her parcel, looked innocently at 
Mrs. F., and said, “Charity covers a multitude of sins”.) 

Everything is lovely and the goose is hanging high.6—Lunenburg. 

As supple as an eel.—Rose Bay. 

Honey catches more flies than vinegar.7—Lunenburg. 

Better a small fish than an empty dish—Lunenburg. 

As the cook, so the kitchen Lunenburg. 

Too many cooks spoil the broth.—Lunenburg. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating.2—Lunenburg. 

A good dinner’s better than a fine coat—Lunenburg. 

3 Eat all you wish but pocket none.9”—Lunenburg, Tancock, and Mahone 
ay. 

It’s not worth two bites of a cherry—Tancook. 

One unjust penny eats ten.—Tancook. 

One man’s death is another man’s breath—Riverport. 

Nothing pays like weather.—Riverport. 

Every mouse in his own house.—Riverport. 

What do you think I am, an 8-day clock or a sewing machine? (said 
when somebody is being hurried along too quickly). 

1 From Dartmouth: “To charm the heart of a wheelbarrow and set a hand cart dancing”. 


2 See p. 111. 

3 S.F.Q.1:94. 

4 From Dartmouth: “Use your head to save your heels”. 

5 From Dartmouth: If the cap fits, wear it. 

è This is the way it is y known. My father used to say aed goose honks high. 
Pht, Poh i: =~ There and ia Darmoceth i is molasses catches, ete. 


s: Also ok  artmouth. 
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A new broom sweeps clean but an old one knows the corners best.1— 
Lunenburg. 

Whoever makes love forgets its care—Lunenburg. 

It’s better to be born lucky than rich.2—Lunenburg. 

What goes against your will doesn’t go right—Blockhouse. 

Don’t swap the devil for a witeh—Mahone Bay. 

She’d build an ark (or a house) on his head (said of somebody much 
admired) —Oakland. 

No use being dead when you're alive.8—Oakland. 

Take the wool off a sheep’s back and put it on a man’s (said when the 
whole process of cloth making is done at home from growing the wool to 
making the garment).—Oakland. 

A rolling stone gathers little moss.*A—Oakland. 

The heel of the hunt (the time of decision).—Lunenburg. 

We haven’t over much, but what we have we give with a free hand.— 
Tancook. 

Two cats after one mouse, 
Two wives in one house 


And two lovers after one maiden 
Never agree—Mahone Bay. 


To spend and to lend and to give in 

Is a very good world to live in, 

But to borrow and beg and to get your own 
Is the very worst world that ever was known. 


(Said when you lent money and didn’t get it back). —Tancook. 


‘Many a man loves his own wife 

And loves his own wife alone, 

But many a man loves another man’s wife 
Instead of loving his own—Mahone Bay. 


Rags and tags and old paper bags, 

That’s what the old maids are made of. 

Powder and paint and laced till you faint, 

That’s what the girls are made of. 

Whisky and fight and stay out all night, 

That’s what the boys are made of —T'ancook and Mahone Bay. 


Wear at the heel spend a good deal, 

Wear at the side spend for pride, 

Wear at the toe spend as you go, 

Wear at the ball spend all.6—Tancook and Mahone Bay. 


Happy is the bride the sun shines on.? 
Blessed (or happy) be the corpse the rain falls on—Mahone Bay, 
Kingsburg, and New Rose. 


1 General. 

2 Also from Dartmouth. 

3 Also from Chezzetcook, Halifax county. 

4 Usually ‘‘no’’ moss, 

5 See J.A.F.L. 38:297 (Bahamas). This is also a toast. 

6 J. A.F.L. 40:183 (Louisiana); also from Dartmouth; widely known. 

1 J.A.F.L. 10:215 (Newfoundland); 31:27 and 97 (Ontario) and 206 (Illinois); 36:9 and 21 (New York); 40:187 
(Louisiana); S.F.Q. 2:167 (Tennessee); Folk Lore 24:88 (Oxfordshire, England). 
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CHAPTER XII 
PUZZLES AND RIDDLES 


The day that I went to La Have will always have pleasant memories. 
There was a driving rain, and one was thankful to find a warm haven and 
stay there. I had been told that the boatman who took me across the river 
was a good informant, so I went with him to the shop where he repairs 
boats and does other carpentry, and spent most of the afternoon talking to 
the men working there. They told me tall stories, treasure stories, and 
ghost stories, and recalled what riddles they could. Late in the afternoon 
I paid another call, and when I came back I found them beaming with 
delighted anticipation. They had made a seaman’s puzzle especially for 
me; one they were sure I would not be able to solve. All they would tell me 
was that it was called a Spanish row galley, and must be worked from the 
slack end. Although they hadn’t intended it for such a purpose, I found it 
useful later on in making contacts with sea captains, for many had heard 
of the puzzle but none had tried to take it apart. 


Captain Adam Knickle, of Heckman’s Island, explained the puzzle’s 
meaning, but called it by a different name. This is his description: 

(1) Unlashing the Longboat. Pieces of wood about half an inch in 
width are fastened together in the form of a rectangle, approximately 12 
by 6 inches. This is a miniature longboat. There are four cross bars, 
counting the ones at each end, which represent the thwarts. A double 
length of cord is passed through its own bight on the top thwart. There 
are “greene half hitch knots on the other three thwarts and a long line of 
slack. 


In the old days of the sailing ship a sailor might be imprisoned when 
he would be given one of these boats to unlash. The slack end was fastened 
down and he was kept prisoner until the cord was removed, which in many 
cases must have taken a long time. It was used on both English and 
Spanish ships—La Have and Heckman’s Island. 


A spinning party at Oakland is equally memorable and was an unusual 
treat, as these parties, which were once so popular all over the county, are 
seldom held today. There were five women from the surrounding district 
at this one, and all had brought their wheels with them in the traditional 
way. The wool had been grown on a nearby farm and the whole processing 
was sod at home except carding, which today is practically always done 
at a mill. 

While the wheels hummed rhythmically the spinsters kept up a steady 
stream of conversation, as women will who know each other intimately. 
They worked continuously from 3 in the afternoon until 10 at night except 
for a stop at 5:30 for a chicken dinner, a feast fit for a king. Whenever 
I suggested a topic that dealt with folklore they embarked upon it willingly, 
but they seemed particularly pleased when I mentioned riddles. Every- 
body seemed to know a few and, as everywhere all over the county, they 
came with the greatest ease. Among the following, those from Oakland 
were taken at this time. 
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As for No. 51 below, you will find it no more difficult to solve 
than my informant did in getting it straight, and I am very grateful to him 
for the hours he spent in fitting the numbers together. 


(2) I have a basket of apples here and I’m going to give you half what 
is in it and half an apple over. You cut no apples. To the second person 
I will give half that is left and half an apple over, and to the third half 
that is left. How many apples did I have in the basket?? 


Answer: Seven.—North River. 


(3) What goes round the house and only makes one track? 
Answer: Wheelbarrow.*—Lunenburg, Oakland, and East River Point. 


(4) Nanny goat, nanny goat, 
In her white petticoat, 
The longer she stands 
The shorter she grows.3 


Answer: Candle—Lunenburg, Whynacht’s Settlement, and Oakland. 


(5) Round at the bottom, 
Narrow at the top, 
Into the middle 
It goes flippedy flop.* 
Answer: Churn.—Garden Lots and Whynacht’s Settlement. 


(6) Down on a yellow mat I saw a lump of fat, 
Four and twenty carpenters working at that, 
Some with yellow bonnets, some with black hate, 
If you don’t tell us this riddle I’ll give you three slaps. 


Answer: Bees working on wax.—Riverport. 
(7) Two N’s two O’s and L and a D, 

Put them together and spell them to me.5 
Answer: London.—Riverport. 


(8) Why is a mouse like hay? 
Answer: Because the cat’ll eat it—Mahone Bay. 


(9) If there was a circus and somebody caught you and threw you up 
on an elephant, how would you get down? 
Answer: You can’t get down from an elephant, you get it from a 
goose.6—Mahone Bay. 


(10) What is the difference between an elephant and a flea? 


Answer: An elephant can have fleas, but a flea can’t have an elephant. 
—Mahone Bay. 


(11) A girl was in prison and she asked if she would be set free if she 
could make up a riddle that nobody could answer. So she went outside and 


1 Fauset, p. 145. 

2 J.A.F.L. 30:202 (North Carolina); 31:123 (Ontario); 32:390 (North Carolina); 35:110 (New Orleans) and 313 
(Virginia); 38:251 (Bermuda); 40:282 (Southern States); 41:484 (Bahamas) and 556 (Pennsylvania); 41:202 (Iowa); 
S.F.Q. 3:101; Fauset, p. 173. 

3 General. 

4 J.A.F.L. 30:202 (North Carolina); 31:67 and 124 (Ontario); 32:390 (North Carolina); 11:277 (Louisiana); 47:88 
(Ozarks); 48:321 (Tennessee); S.F.Q. 3:95. 

5 J.A.F.L. 31:64 (Ontario); 38:255 (Bermuda); Fauset, p. 167. 

ë Known in my childhood at Dartmouth, Nova Scotia. 
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saw a horse’s carcass! with a crow flying away from it. She went up to it 
and found a nest with six eggs in it and the seventh not yet hatched. This 
was her riddle: 

As I walked out and in again 

Out of the dead the living came, 

Six there are and seven to be 

And that will set the prisoner free.2—Mahone Bay, Whynacht’s Settle- 
ment, Tancook, North River, and Oakland. 


(12) As I was going up Humble Strumble 
I looked over Hazel’s Grazel 
And I saw Old Mother Wiggle cum waggle cum 
Go into my Stringle cum straggle cum. 


I called my man Meldrick 

To get my dog Beldnick 

To drive old Mother Wiggle cum waggle cum 
Out of my Stringle cum straggle cum. 


Interpretation: She was going up the steps and she looked over the field 
and saw the pig going into the garden. She called her man to get the dog 
to drive the pig out.2—North River. 

(13) As I was going across Chipsy Champsy 

I met Nicodemus carrying away Sebamus, 


If I would have had my himpy pimpy 
I would have tackled Nicodemus for carrying away Sebamus. 


Interpretation: If he had his gun he would have shot the fox for carry- 
ing away the goose. Chipsy Champsy is the bridge——Blandford. 


(14) What’s soft in the middle and hard all round? 

Answer: A bed.—Blandford. 

(15) Four legs up and four legs down, 

Soft in the middle and hard all round. 

Answer: A bed.—Blandford. 

(16) What is the longest word in the English language? 

Answer: Smiles, because there’s a mile between the first and the 
last letter.+—Mahone Bay. 


(17) How many blocks does it take to rig a full-rigged ship? 
Answer: None, she’s full-rigged already—Mahone Bay. 


(18) How much ground would you take out of a hole 3 feet square? 
Answer: None, it’s all out—Mahone Bay. , 


1 From Tancook: she saw a little bird Sead i built its nest in the skull of a creetur’s head. 


tw Inder H542. Death sentence esca d by propounding riddle ju cannot solve. J.A.F.L. 19:114 
32:390 (North Cuoi; 35: nr ( Sox ae 40:285 (Southern States); 47:78 (Tennessee) 


{Pennsylvania German); 
and 324 Y Nouth Carolina); 48:197 (New ee "Gardner, p. 252; S.F.Q. 5:198 a aah Fauset, p. 140; Aarne- 
Thompson, The Types of the Folk Tale (F. F. Communications, No. 74), Types 851, 9 
3 J.A.F.L. 35:111 (New Orleans); 38: 288 (Barbadoes) ; 47:76 (Southern States); SP F. Q. 1:44 (Tennessee) and 8:9 
(Ozarks); Gardner, p. 255; Fauset, p. 151: all variants are ‘differently expressed. 


4 Gardner, p. 261. 
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(19) As I was going to St. Ives 
I met a man with seven wives, 
Seven wives had seven sacks, 
Seven sacks had seven cats, 
Seven cats had seven kits 
Kits, cats, sacks, and wives, 
How many were going to St. Ives? 


Answer: One.1—Gold River and Lunenburg. 
(20) Pray tell me, lady, if you can 
Who is that highly honoured man, 


Although he married many a wife 
Will be a bachelor all his life? 


Answer: The minister.2—Gold River. 


(21) What goes with a wagon and comes home with a wagon, it’s no 
use at all to the wagon, and the wagon can’t go without it? 


Answer: The noise.2—Mahone Bay. 

(22) What wears a coat in the winter and a coat and pants in the 
summer? 

Answer: A dog (he pants in the heat) —Oakland. 


(23) A woman had three children and they all wanted apples. The 
woman had no money so she could not buy any, but she was walking along 
when she saw a tree with four apples on it, and she picked them off. How 
did she share the four apples with the children so they all had the same? 


Answer: She made apple sauce—Mahone Bay. 


(25) If an electric train was going 60 miles an hour and the wind was 
blowing 60 miles an hour, which way would the smoke be blowing? 


Answer: An electric train has no smoke.—Mahone Bay. 
(26) <A stick and a stone and a feather 
Went over the river together, 


The stone sunk and the feather floated, 
What was the name of the other? 


Answer: The stick.—Oakland. 


(27) When did the cock crow that all the world heard him? 
Answer: In Noah’s Ark.—Tancook. 


(28) With what three words did Adam introduce himself to Eve 
that read backwards and forwards the same? 


Answer: Madam, I’m Adam.—Tancook. 
(29) What is better than God, worse than the devil, the dead eat it, 
but if the living ate it they would surely die? 
Answer: Nothing —Tancook. 
1 General. 


2 J. A.F.L. 38:255 (Bermuda); 40:286 (Southern States). 
3 J. A.F.L. 38:289 (Barbadoes); 47:81 (Ozarks); S.F.Q. 1:39 (Tennessee); 3:102 (Indiana); Fauset, p. 174. 
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(30) God made Adam out of dust 
But thought it best to make me first 
So I was made before the man 
To answer God’s most holy plan. 


My body he did make complete 
But without arms, legs, or any feet, 
For purpose wise that God did see 
He placed a living soul in me. 


After three days he took again this soul from me, 
And I was the thing then that first he made, 
Without hands or feet or soul 

I travelled on from pole to pole, 

Thousands of people young and old 

Will at my death great light behold. 


Answer: The whale that swallowed Jonah. The light means the 
whale oil that would be used when the whale died. A few lines of the 
verse are missing.1—Hebbville. 


(31) A little white house all filled with meat 
No windows or doors to get in to eat. 


Answer: An egg.2—Oakland and East River Point. 


(32) What covers its face with its own hands and runs down with 
its own works? 


Answer: A clock —Gold River. 


(33) What is the bashfulest thing in the world and has its hands all 
the time before its face®? 


Answer: A clock. 


(34) What’s in the mill and not in the hopper, 
What’s in the dam and not in the water, 
What’s in the mountain and not in the plain, 
What’s in Jamaica and not in Spain? 


Answer: The letter M—Gold River. 


(35) Down in a dark dungeon I saw a bright light all bridled, all 
saddled, all fit for a fight. Now tell me the answer, I named it three times 
in a row.* 


Answer: All..—East River Point. 


(36) King Morocco built a ship an’ in it placed his daughter an’ I told 
you her name an’ I told it three times over. 
Answer: Ann.5—East River Point. 


(37) What goes up and down the steps on its head? 
Answer: The nail in your shoe.6—Oakland and East River Point. 


FL. 38:289 (Barbadoes); 41:483 (Bahamas); S.F.Q. 8:9 (Ozarks); Fauset, p. 165. 

A rran :68 ( es 38:251 (Bermuda); 56: 201 (New Jersey); Fauset, p. 168, 

F.L. 41: 82 2 (Ozarks); 8. a 3:101 Laaye Dents p. es bg Aat = < 

.F.L. 35:326 irginia); 38 Atrae); 40:279 (So Southern States); F 

FL. 19:116 ( ennsylvania German);3 1:68 (Ontario); 47:81 (Ozark) and3 $87 P e; 48:323 (Tennessee); 
(Iowa); Gardner, p. 258; Fauset, p. 173 
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(38) How many feet has four sheep and a shepherd and his dog got? 


Answer: Two feet (the man’s). The rest are hooves and paws.1— 
Oakland and Mahone Bay. 


(39) What is it a man has that he doesn’t want, still he wouldn’t give 
it away? 
Answer: A bald head?—Mahone Bay. 


(40) The more you take from it the bigger it gets. 
Answer: A hole*—Mahone Bay. 


(41) When does a man smoke a cigar too long? 
Answer: When it becomes too short.—Mahone Bay. 


(42) When stormy winds are past and gone 
May gentle winds succeed? 
I want to ease a troubled mind, 
Sleep is the thing I need. 


With these few lines I write my mind, 
You shall in them a question find, 
My question it is hard to find out, 
Love is a pang without a doubt. 


To bring to life what’s past and gone 
Night and day for you I mourn, 
You a question sent to me, 

May this to you the answer be. 


Answer: The answer is found by reading the first word of every line.— 
Tancook. 


(43) Two brothers we are, two sisters’ sons; our father is our grand- 
father; how strange our kindred runs. 


Answer: Lot had two daughters, and he had a son from each 
daughter.4—Mahone Bay. 


(44) If a herring and a half cost a cent and a half, how much would 
three herring cost? 


Answer: Three cents.® 


(45) Two legs sat on three legs with one leg on his lap, and up 
stepped four legs and took away one leg. Then up jumped two legs and 
took up three legs and flung it at four legs to get back one leg. 


Answer: A man sat on a three-legged stool with a leg of mutton. A dog 
came and grabbed the leg of mutton and the man got up and tried to hit the 
dog with his stool.6—Mahone Bay. 


1J.A.F.L. 38:263 (Bermuda); 40:285 (Southern States); Fauset, p. 165. 

2 J.A.F.L. 30:204 and 32:389 (North Carolina); 35:110 (New Orleans); 40:288 (Southern States); 48:318 (Ten- 
nessee); S.F.Q. 1:40 (South Carolina); 3:100 (Indiana); 8:7 (Ozarks). 

3 J.A.F.L. 31:68 (Ontario); 38:256 (Bermuda); S.F.Q. 3:102; Fauset, p. 175. 

4 Cf. Genesis 19:36-38. 

5 J.A.F.L. 38 (Bermuda). 

6 Motif-Index H742; Aarne Folklore Fellows Communications 27:24ff: J.A.F.L. 31:67 (Ontario); 35:111 rer 
ee a8 (y ireinia); 38:253 (Bermuda) and 287 (Barbadoes); 40:291 (Southern States); S.F.Q. 1:37 (Ten- 
nessee); 8:3 (Ozarks). 
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(46) What’s white as milk and milk it ain’t 
As green as grass and grass it ain’t, 
As red as blood and blood it ain't, 
As black as ink and ink it ain’t? 


Answer: A blackberry; first it has a white blossom, then it gets green, 
then red, then black.1—Oakland. 


(47) There was a man who had no eyes 
He went abroad to view the skies, 
He saw a tree with apples on, 
He took no apples off and left no apples on. 


Answer: He had one eye and took one apple off.2—Gold River. 


(48) Guess where I slept last Saturday night, 
The moon was high and so was I, 
My heart did ache, the leaves did shake 
To see the holes the cunning fox did make. 


Answer: This story is the answer. A young man asked a girl to meet 
him at 7 o’clock beside an oak tree, but she was suspicious of him and went 
at 6. She found a grave dug and a casket and a knife. She thought she 
would climb up the oak tree and wait for him. He came at seven, but of 
course he didn’t know she was there, and he took the knife and cut in the 
tree, “I wish she was here; I wish she was here”.2—Tancook. 


(49) Through a rock, through a reel, 
Through an old spinning wheel, 
Through a ladle full of pepper, 
Through an old rotten heifer, 
Through a shink shank bone, 
This riddle shall never be known. 


Answer: Frost.4 


(50) There was a man came to a river and he had a boat, a fox, a 
goose, and a bag of corn. If he took the corn over and came back and 
got the goose, the goose would eat the corn. If he took the goose over and 
came back and got the fox, the fox would eat the goose. How did he get 
everything over, taking only one thing at a time? 


Answer: First he took the goose over and then went back to get the 
corn. He took the corn over and took the goose back with him. Then he 
fetched the fox over and went back and got the goose.5-—Mahone Bay. 


(51) If we had a 10-gallon keg of molasses and an empty 4-gallon keg 
and a 3-gallon keg to measure with, how would you measure so we would 
both get 5 gallons. 


Answer: Take the 10-gallon keg, fill the 3-gallom keg out of the 10- 
gallon keg. Put the 3 gallons in the 4-gallon keg. Fill the 3-gallon keg 


1 J.A.F.L. 19:113 (Pennsylvania German); 30:202 and 32:388 (North Carolina); 35:111 (New Orleane); 38:254 
(Bermuda); 40:276 (Southern States); 48:320 (Tennessee); S.F.Q. 1:35 (Tennessee); Gardner, p. 257; Fauset, p. 159; 
C.F.Q. 2:134; also well known in Europe. 

? J.A.F.L, 48:324 (Tennessee); 56:100 (Iowa) and 201 (New Jersey); Fauset, p. 166. 

3 J.A.F.L. 2:103 (North Carolina) also refers to British and Gaelic versions; 35:112 (New Orleans); 38:48 (Ber- 
muda) and 372 (Southern States); 40:284 (Southern States); 47:323 (North Carolina); S.F.Q. 5:198, 199; 8:8 (Ozarks). 
A variant given me at Port Hood, Nova Scotia, begins, Riddle me riddle, riddle me right, ete. The girl usually 
tells this riddle later in his presence and it is found that the man has done away with other women. 

4 J.A.F.L. 40:286 (Southern States); S.F.Q. 1:37 (Tennessee) and 1:44 (South Carolina); Fauset, p. 163. 

5 J.A.F.L. 31:63 (Ontario); 35:325 (Virginia); 40:292 (Southern Negro). For this exact story See Motif-Indez 
H506. i A very old problem, which Alcuin, a friend of Charlemagne, is said to have given his students for sharp- 
ening their wits. 
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up again. The 4-gallon keg will hold one more gallon. Pour 1 gallon from 
the 3-gallon keg into the 4-gallon keg. Now you've got 4 gallons in the 
4-gallon keg and 2 in the 3-gallon keg. Empty 4 gallons into the 10-gallon 
keg. Now you have 2 gallons in the 3-gallon keg. Empty these 2 gallons into 
the 4-gallon keg. Fill the 3-gallon keg up again. Now you have 3 gallons in 
the 3-gallon keg and 2 gallons in the 4-gallon keg. This gives us 5 gallons 
for each—Mahone Bay. 


(52) What’s got two hookers, two crookers, four down hangers, four 
down standers and a squitchabout?! (or, switchabout). 


Answer: A cow.—Blandford, Oakland, West Dublin, and M ahone Bay. 


(53) What do they do in Lunenburg when it rains? 
Answer: Let it rain.* 


Finally, as in the folklore of many other peoples, there are riddles 
that sound indecent but have the most innocent answers. These are told with 
great enjoyment, and are intended to shock the hearer, and then embarrass 
him by his having presumed the wrong interpretation. 


1 Motif-Inder H743. Riddle: Four hang four walk, two show the road, one wage behind; Aarne Folklore Fellows 
7:60f.; J. AFL. 4: d); 25: ew Orleans) and 319 (Virginia) ; 
38:247 (Bermuda) and 284 (Barbadoes); 40:277 (Southern States) 41:475, 48 N, Madee ; 47:87 (Oanh); 48:322 
(Tennessee); Fauset, p. 155; this riddle is given in S.F.Q. 3:105 with extensive references in Irish, Italian, Norwe- 
gian, German, Porto Rican, etc. : i 

2? Whether this riddle is asked in Lunenburg county I never thought to ask, but it is frequently used in other 
parts of the province. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
ANECDOTES AND TALL TALES 


ANECDOTES 


The short anecdote, such as those that follow, is the popular form of 
story telling in rural Nova Scotia. I have not attempted to arrange them 
because if you go out to spend an evening and start telling anecdotes, this 
is the way they come. Fishermen, of course, go in for tales of the sea, 
many of which are realistic anecdotes; guides who go into the woods for 
moose and deer prefer tales of the hunt. But none of them is bound to his 
own particular trade, and thus, along with a story that is purely local, you 
find one that is well known in Europe. These European tales have a way 
of becoming localized in the place where they are told, and it is always a 
puzzle to know whether an incident such as that in No. 48 could possibly 
have happened in the place where it is found, and if not why the informants 
are so sure that it did. This is not peculiar to Lunenburg, but happens 
everywhere. The old and the new walk side by side and follow one another, 
in illogical but pleasant sequence. 


(1) Pat was a heavy drinker. One night he came home and fell over 
in his garden. His wife dressed up in a sheet and came out to him, thinking 
to scare him. 

“Who are you”? he said. 

“T’m the devil”. 

“Shake hands”, said Pat, “I married your sister”.1—Tancook. 


(2) In Little Bras d’Or there was an old lady whose husband had died 
many years ago. His name was Angus. One day a photographer came 
around and wanted to know if she had a picture she’d like enlarged. Yes, 
she’d like one of Angus. 

“All right”, said the photographer. “Give me an old picture or tin 
type or anything”, but she hadn’t a thing. So he told her to describe him 
and he would do the best he could. 

When the picture was finished she said it looked just like him, so she 
put in on the back of a chair, covered it over with a sheet and invited her 
friends in to see it. When she took the sheet off everybody said, oh, what 
a handsome man he was! (They hadn’t known him.) There was one 
man there who had known him and he was sitting quietly saying nothing, 
so she asked him what he thought of it. He said, “Oh, what a handsome 
man he was, but hasn’t he changed fearful since he died’”’?2—Tancook. 


(3) We fish a lot for albacore in St. Margaret’s Bay, or tuna as they 
call them on the market. One day a greenhorn came down from Ottawa 
on official business, so I thought I’d have some fun with him. He asked 
me about fishing so I said, “I went out one day and found twenty albacore 
in my net but the market was bad and I didn’t want them. I took the net 
up because it had already been down for 20 days, and when I went back 

1 Stories of Pat, who is often accompanied by his brother Irishman, Mike, are legion. 
2 Fauset, pp. 102, 103, from Nova Scotia (Scotch informant). 
41206—9 
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4 days later, do you know what I found? The albacore were still running 

round and round in the same place, just as though the net was still there”. 
He didn’t know whether to believe me or not, so he went and asked 

my brother, and my brother said, yes, of course it was true—Fox Point. 


(4) Well, we had fun here one day. A man from Northwest Cove 
was fishing for albacore when he lost his balance and fell smack into the 
spiller. That’s the net where we catch ’em, and they weigh up to 800 
pounds and even more sometimes. He took hold of an albacore’s fin and 
was twirled around no less than fifteen times, and we couldn’t do a thing 
to help him. Water was flying everywhere, but he didn’t dare let go in case 
another albacore got him. Boy, oh, boy, it was a time!—Fox Point. 


(5) One way to catch albacore is with a sweep and spiller. These are 
big box-like nets that act as a trap. When enough are in, the lines are 
drawn together and this forces the fish to the surface. We kill them with 
axes, and gaff them and draw them aboard our boats. Once we were doing 
this when an ax stuck in an albacore’s head and pulled the fisherman over- 
board. The water was red with blood from the fish where the ax had gone 
in, and nobody knew what to do. Somehow or other the man got his foot 
into the head of the fish, and before any of us realized what was happening, 
the albacore had thrown him back into the boat again. That’s a true 
story and no yarn.—Fow Point and Hubbards. 


(6) Two men from Tancook were fishing for cod when they saw schools 
of albacore, but they hadn’t brought hooks along for catching such large 
fish, Still, they knew albacore would come where herring were, so what 
do you suppose they did? They took a thole pin and tied it to the end of a 
line and used the herring for bait. The first albacore swallowed the thole 
pin and was caught so they decided to try it again, and they caught three 
albacore that night.—Hubbards. 

(7) A Conservative Member of Parliament went to visit a Liberal 
friend. The Conservative was an influential man, and the Liberal wanted 
him on his side. The Liberal had a cat, which he showed to the Conser- 
vative saying. “My beautiful angora has kittens; five little Conservative 
kittens”. The Conservative was pleased and thought the Liberal must 
have changed his views. The next time he went to the house the Liberal 
took him to see the kittens again. “Five little Liberals”, he said, “What”? 
said his friend. “I thought you said they were Conservatives”. “So they 
were”, he said, “but they’ve got their eyes open now and they can see”.— 
Mahone Bay. 


(8) Henry, the big lumberman, had a boy named George. He also 
had a Frenchman working for him. One day the Frenchman had the horse 
out and it fell and the team fell on the horse. When George saw what had 
happened he thought the horse could not be saved, so he said, “Will I shoot 
him, father?” , 

The Frenchman thought he was the one George meant to shoot, so he 
said, “Don’t shoot him, George” (meaning himself) “he’s doing without 
his pay”.1—Gold River. 


1 My informant tells me there are many stories about Henry, the big lumberman, but whether he is a French 
counterpart of Paul Bunyan, I have no idea. : 
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(9) Years ago there was an American who stopped at St. Ann’s, Cape 
Breton, to see Angus McAskill, the Cape Breton giant. Angus was plough- 
ing and standing in a furrow so that the visitor didn’t realize his size. He 
said, “Is that the house where Angus McAskill lives?” 

“No”, said Angus, “there it is”, and used the plough to point with.1— 
Tancook. 

(10) Angus McAskill, the Cape Breton giant, heard his father call 
the men to help him one day when he came home with a boatload of fish. 
When the other men saw Angus they thought they might as well leave it to 
him, so he took hold of the stem and pulled it right out of the boat.2— 
Tancook. 


(11) At 92 George Romkey made a barrel of mackerel for shipping. 
The next day he took his boat and hauled it in, lifted the barrel in the boat 
and shoved off, jumped in and rowed 14 miles to Bridgewater. In the eve- 
ning he rowed back again. They were wonderful strong men, these fisher- 
men, and were noted for it—Rose Bay. 


(12) A man at South said he had just brought twins to his family and 
they were calling them Perline and Arline, so somebody said, “Why don’t 
you call them Perline and Sapolio and be done with it?”—Lunenburg. 


(13) When I was a boy I slept above the kitchen and I often heard the 
hired man tell about how the devil was chained. One night there was an 
earthquake and a chain rattled and I thought the devil was loose.—H ebb- 
ville. 


(14) When I was working in the lumber woods in Maine there was an 
old Irishman who used to tell about fairies. He told us that he got in 
trouble in Ireland and he was put in gaol. He said the fairies took him out 
of gaol and carried him over here, and that’s how he came to Maine.—Gold 
River. 


(15) A sea captain from Lunenburg, or perhaps from some other part 
of the coast, was visiting Halifax when he got a long distance call from one 
of his help who said, “Your wife fell overboard and was drownded. We 
found her body with eight lobsters attached. What will we do now?” 

To which he replied, “Ship me the lobsters and set her again”.8— 
Halifax. 


(16) One day while travelling through New Germany I stopped at a 
house and asked the woman who came to the door where Willie Wiggle 
lived. She said, “There’s two Villy Viggles. One’s name’s Clary. He 
don’t live vhere he does now. He’s moved”.—Mahone Bay. 


(18) There was an old man who lived down on the Peninsula and he 
always used to say grace at the table, but in Dutch. Where he lived they 
used to pile up sea grass on the shore, and it used to get stolen from him in 
the night. One morning he was sitting by the table and he could look right 
out the window down to the shore. He was saying grace when he happened 
to cast his eye out the window and he saw a fellow loading sea grass. He 
said his grace in German and then added at the end, “If the Nor’westerners 
didn’t come in the front part of your land, they came in at the back part to 
steal your sea grass”.—North West. 

1 Motif-Indez F624.4. Strong man lifts plow. Thompson, p. 142, has a story about Joe Call, the Lewis giant. 


2 My same informant added a note to the effect that McAskill was very lazy. 
8 Probably a figment of somebody’s over-vivid imagination, we hope. 


41206—94 sd 
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(19) In New Germany there were two families whose names were 
Rhodenizer and Demone who had been carrying on a feud for several 
generations. Eventually one young Rhodenizer went away to study for 
the ministry, and on his first visit home he was asked to preach in his own 
church. Among the Demones who went to the service was an old man who 
was deaf. Young Rhodenizer decided to give an old-fashioned hell-fire 
sermon, and he kept talking about hell and his demons. The old man could 
only catch a word now and then, just enough to confuse him, and he con- 
cluded the preacher was talking about the Demone family. Finally he 
could stand it no longer, so he got up and shouted, “Look a here, dere’s 
chust as many Rhodenizers as Demones in hell already”.—Lunenburg. 


(20) A Lunenburg sea captain came to Halifax and was met at the 
station by a red cap who greeted him, thinking he might want to go to a 
hotel. 

“Lord Nelson sir?” he said. “Lord Nelson?” 

“Lord Nelson? Hell no. I’m Captain C— from Lunenburg”.1— 
Mahone Bay. 


(21) A man in England was sentenced to die and the judge said, “If 
you can make me up a little verse I’ll set you free”. 

The poor man was stupid and couldn’t think, so he sat by the window. 
Bye and bye his son came along so he told him what the judge had said, 
“Well”, he said, “can’t you make up a little verse that rhymes”? 

So he thought a minute or two and then he said, “Here’s one. 

From Calais to Dover 
Is thirty miles over. 

Get that into your head.” Then he left, telling the poor man to go 
over and over it all night long, which he did. 

The next day the judge came down and said, “How did you get 
along’’? 

“Fine”, he said. 

“All right”, said the judge, “let’s hear it”. 

So he said, 

“From Calais to Dover 
Is thirty miles across.”*—Mahone Bay. 


(22) In one particular season one person could only shoot one deer in 
and around Louisburg. One day a man went into the woods and saw 
another man coming out with a beautiful deer. He stopped and said, 
Rey a beautiful deer you have. Do they grow many here as fine as 
that” 

The man nodded, ‘Yes, it’s a nice deer all right. But you should see 
the one I got last week at Catalone”. 

The man looked at him. 
is “Do you realize who I am? No? Well, I’m Inspector of Mounted 

olice”. 

“Well”, came the prompt rejoinder. “Do you realize whom I am? I’m 
the biggest liar in Catalone.”—Mahone Bay. 

1 Lord Nelson is the name of one of the Halifax hotels. The same story is told of a man from Clark's Harbour 
Shelburne county 


2 Moti f-Indez 12700-2749. The easy problem made hard. This belongs to the general category where the 
stupid person loses the whole point. 
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(23) There was a coloured preacher who said to his congregation, 
“This church must walk”. Presently he got worked up and said, “This 
church must run”. Then he got more worked up and said, “This church 
must fly. But it will take money to make it fly”. From the back of the 
church came a voice, 

“Brudder, let her walk”.1—Tancook. 


(24) A coloured preacher could preach but couldn’t read. He had a 
man standing beside him who read for him, and whispered what he read. 
One day the preacher’s thumb got in the way, so the reader whispered, 
“Take your thumb away”. 


The preacher wasn’t paying much attention and repeated the words 
whereupon the reader said, “They’re laughing at you”, and the preacher 
repeated that too.—Tancook. 


The Imitative Choir 


(25) The minister arrived without his glasses at a time when the words 
of hymns were lined out. The people, thinking he was reading the hymn 
they were to sing, repeated everything he said with the following results: 

My eyes are weak, dim with age, 
I scarce can read the printed page. 


I didn’t mean to read the hymn, 
I only said my eyes were dim. 


I didn’t read the hymn at all, 
I think the devil must be in you all—Cornwall. 


The same story comes from Tancook, but expressed a little differently. 
My specs are home, my eyes are dim, 
I cannot see to read that hymn, 
But yonder comes my brother Jim, 
I hope he has my specs with him. 


Hearing the people sing the words after him he said: 
I did not need to sing that hymn, 
I only said my eyes were dim. 
But they sang that too, so he concluded: 
I did not mean that hymn at all, 
I think the devil will get you all. 


This used to be sung to the old hymn tune, “Much of my time has gone 
to waste”.2 


(26) A darkie minister went up to the pulpit and somebody handed him 
an almanac. He was looking at it while he was giving out the hymn, and 
this is what he said, 

Hark the herald angels sing, 

Melburn’s tablets are just the thing, 

And they are so meek and mild, 

Three for a maid and one for a child—Mahone Bay. 


1 These church stories belong to onl general type known as Jokes on Parsons, Motif inti X410. Note also 
K1961. erkes Parody Sermon, and X421. Sermon on card playing. It was surprising to find. so many jokes on 
coloured 2a tbo are no n ss in here. 


sJ. AF. ° 32: 369 (Virginia); Gardner, p. 35; also told by a negro in rag sai N.S., who told me the aid 
church where it had happened, and by a friend ‘who had heard the story from dmother in Scotland, w 

could also point out the Both, of course, were local. Tancook is the Paes whale F bavé heard pA 
anecdote being sung. 
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(27) A Jew went to church and in the course of his sermon the minister 
said that all business had gone to hell. Presently he asked all who wanted 
to go to heaven to stand up, and all stood but the Jew. The minister left 
the pulpit and came down to speak to him. 

“Don’t you want to go to heaven?” he asked. The Jew shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“You said all business has gone to hell. I want to go where the 
business is”.—Mahone Bay. 


(28) Abraham used to get hungry in church, so before he went he boiled 
some doughboys and put them in his bosom so he could eat them. The 
minister said, “Abraham, what hast thou in thy bosom?” and he said 
“Doughboys, damn you”, and threw one at him.1—Mahone Bay. 


(29) An old woman, the mother of a large family, came out of church 
one morning. The sermon had been on matrimony. When asked what she 
thought of it she said, “I wish I knew as little about it as he does”.—T'ancook. 


(30) There was a preacher once who had a service in the morning and 
was to have another in the evening in the same church. Before the evening 
service an old lady came to the church steps and he went down to help her 
up gently, and when he got her to the top of the steps she said, “Say mister, 
is the same preacher going to preach to us to-night that preached this 
morning?” and he said very gently, “Yes, madam”. 

“Well, will you please take me down again?” So he gently helped 
her down.2—-Tancook. 


(31) There was a Baptist deacon at Bass River who wanted to quiz the 
minister, so he asked him what hell was. At the moment the Minister was 
chopping wood, so he looked up from his work and said, “Hell is 10 cords of 
wood and a dull saw”.—Mahone Bay. 


(32) Grandpa was at a wedding at Kingsburg and took so much dark 
fruit cake that the hostess thought she had better pass him something else. 
But he refused it and said, “No, thank you. This brown bread’s good enough 
for me”.8—Riverport. 


(33) It is an old custom to pin a pig’s tail on somebody’s coat for a 
trick.4—First South. 


(34) A Lutheran minister was speaking at a reunion, and he told of two 
towns that were close to one another and very jealous. One town had to 
hang a man, so they went to the other town for the gallows. But the people 
of the other town said, “No, we want that gallows for ourselves and our own 
families”. —Hebbville. 

(35) A minister went to Feltzen South to baptize a baby, and when 
he asked what the name was, the father said Suveena. 

“How do you spell it?” he asked. 

“Here it is”, said the father, “I got it from a paper”, and the minister 
read the word souvenir.—Riverport. 

(36) A girl said she was sick twice and she didn’t know which was 
worse. She had been both sea sick and love sick.—Rose Bay. 


1 Fauset, p. 98 


2 Supposed to have happened in Halifax. 
s Botkin, “Yaller Bread”, p. 412, 


4 Sorcery with a pig's ear and tail used to be practised in England to find out witches. Kittredge, p. 97. 
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(37) One time Sir Thomas Esmond and his wife came out to New Ross 
shooting. The Roman Catholic priest was a friend of Sir Thomas, and he 
got John Murphy to guide them. They were staying at our place when 
John came in pretty well cut (intoxicated). They were having lunch and 
he sat down and said, “Now, milord, I’ve shot the moose. All you have to 
do is to go out and fire at it” —Gold River. 


(38) A sexton once tolled the bell for a funeral, and sent a bill for 
“told in the bell”.—Garden Lots. 


(39) A man got medicine from a doctor with instructions to take it 
3 days and then skip a day. Three days later a neighbour saw him outside 
and came to his wife to know what he was doing. She looked out 
and said, “John, are you crazy?” 

“No”, said John. “The doctor said I had to skip a day so I’m 
skipping”.—Garden Lots. 


(40) One time I took two men out hunting, and towards night, after I 
had called for a moose, I heard one coming. The man I was calling for was 
down below me so I told him to come up, so he did, but kept hidden. 
His companion went to sleep. Bye and bye out comes the big moose and 
he up with his rifle and held it over the other fellow’s head. Bang, bang. 
Over went the moose and up jumped the man spinning round. 

“What are you fellows doing?” he said, and he wanted to fight. We 
told him we’d shot a moose and he wouldn’t believe it until he saw a leg 
sticking up. Then he just looked at us and said, “Is that the way you 
fellows hunt?”—Canaan. 


(41) One time I shot a moose and skun him up and I couldn’t do 
anything with the meat because it was evening. So I piled the meat up 
and laid the head with it. When you report you have to have the head and 
feet to show. Well, when we went back to get it the head was gone. I 
looked around and saw the tracks of a big bear, so I followed them for a 
mile and there, sure enough, was the head. The bear must have dropped it 
and run.—Canaan. 


(42) One time I was guiding for a man who kept boasting about all the 
moose he had shot. You have to call the moose every 15 minutes, and when 
you’ve called him the next thing is to put the horn down on the ground to 
make it sound as though the call is coming from far away. This day a moose 
came up to within 26 steps of us and it was so big it had a bell underneath 
his throat a foot long. Well, the man I was guiding shivered so he fired all 
his shots and missed the moose—Mahone Bay. 


(43) There was a fire tower on the Chester road. One time a man 
shot a bear and had it dressed and put it on the wire and had a picture 
taken, which he sent to the paper at Halifax. The picture showed him 
being chased up the tower.—Gold River. 


(44) One time men were in the woods chopping and they had a pair of 
twins among them. They were good woodsmen. One day one of them put 
up a bet that he could beat any two or three other men chopping, and this 
was taken up. The twins were so alike that they couldn’t be told apart, so 
one would go out one day and the other the next. The twins got so played 
out that they cut it down to half a day, and they kept this up for a long 
time until they were caught.—East River Point. 
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(45) There was an Indian chopper who could keep three yarding teams 
going and nobody knew how he did it but they thought there was something 
magic about the handle of his ax. One day some logs got piled up so the 
boss came down to see what the trouble was. The Indian’s ax was lying in 
the logs and he had heard about it but couldn’t see anything different about 
it, even when he picked it up and looked it over. When the Indian came 
back he saw that there was something wrong, and he took a whole half day 
to make a new handle.1—Canaan. 


(46) A Tancook woman went one day to a large town on the main 
(mainland) and saw this sign: Smith’s Manufacturing Company. 

“Oh, my”, she exclaimed. “I never knew before where all the Smiths 
came from”.—Tancook. 


(47) A story is told of a guest who was visiting in Lunenburg county 
and when they sat down at the table the host turned to him and said, “Eat 
welcome. God knows you're hearty”.—Mahone Bay. 


Devil as Card Player 


(48) At Fobo there used to be a little store and people would go there 
and play cards Sunday and Monday. It was a terrible place. One night 
they filled it up with card players and a knock came to the door. 

“Come in”, they said. In walked a fine looking stranger. He said, 
“Can I have a game”? 

They said, “Yes, sit down”. 

First thing the cards started to fall on the floor and one or two men 
stooped down to pick them up and they saw that the stranger had horse 
feet. You talk about getting out of that building. After that the shanty 
was boarded up and never used again. That is a true yarn. He had horse 
feet. I heard my grandfather tell about it and he swore it was the truth.* 
—Mahone Bay. 

(I first heard this story from men at South East Passage whose father 
had come from Lunenburg county and had told them it had happened 
there. Besides the above informant, others in Mahone Bay told the story 
and insisted that the shack stood at the Fobo cross-roads and was later torn 
down. They had all seen the place and were familiar with the story. At 
Blandford the story is told about Dover. Lunenburg and East River Point 
tell the story without naming any specific place.) 


(49) Betts Clayton was an Indian who had a cave in the rocks at 
Sambro. After she died a bunch of young men used to go there and play 
cards but the devil came and chased them away. They would never go 
there again.2—Mahone Bay. 


(50) There were Indians camped back of Blockhouse and one of them 
could play cards so well that nobody could beat him. One night my 
brother-in-law was driving home with his oxen and the Indian got in the 
wagon with him. He asked the Indian how he learned to play so well. 

_ 1 Ina similar story from Mahone Bay where one man could “eut logs for fun” (more than anybody else), after 
his ax was touched he was no better than the next man. 
2 Motif-Indez G303.4.5.3.1, Devil detected oy ie hoofs} While playing cards the devil drops a card on the 


p. 
floor and his partners notice his monstrous feet. 033.1.2. The devil is a well-dressed gentleman. Gardner, 
p. 94, note 50, the devil lies in wait for card players. For a story where the devil appears at a dance See Fauset, 


p. 78. 
3 See footnote 2, the devil lies in wait for card players. 
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He said: “If you come in the woods with me I’ll learn you to play cards 
so nobody will beat you. There will be a fire come towards you, but don’t 
be scared of it”. But my brother-in-law didn’t go.1—Mahone Bay. 

(51) At the Fobo corners where the devil came with the cloven foot 
some men were gathered one day talking about the queen. A man came up 
and listened to their conversation and then said, “What is the queen? Is 
she a creetur’.2—Mahone Bay. 

(52) There was a man at Mader’s Cove who used to go to sea, and 
another fellow taught him how to talk to the dead. He used to do it, but he 
said it was a great strain upon him—Mahone Bay. 

(53) A coloured woman asked a doctor if she could have a baby, and 
he said if she did it would be a miracle. Her husband asked her what the 
doctor had said, and she said he told her if she had one it would be a 
mackerel.—East River Point. 

(54) When an old man at Cornwall was asked how he was feeling he 
replied, “Ezra’s body is the same as it ever was; he’s just as well as ever, 
but Ezra’s frame is getting all decayed” —Mahone Bay. 

(55) The story is told of a man who wanted the banns published and 
asked Father Cossman, a beloved Lutheran clergyman, to do it. The con- 
versation ran like this: “Father Cossman, Father Cossman, holler me out 
to Hannah Tanner from Feltzen South. And how much will it cost me?” 

“Thirty cents and a good fat goose”.—Lunenburg and Riverport. 

(56) Two men from Lunenburg met. 

ae ted Izzy Spindler? Izzy Spindler’s brudder’s dead.” 

í s e n 

“Oh, no, Izzy’s brudder. Izzy’s vell as I is.”—Lunenburg. 

(57) There was a church meeting at Riverport when one member got 
up and said they should have a new chandelier. 

“That’s all right”, said another, “but who’s going to play the d... 
thing?”—La Have. 

(58) At a church meeting somebody got up and moved that a certain 
man be grave digger for the coming year, so he got up and said, “I move 
that he be no such thing”. —La Have. 

(59) There was a new captain at Tancook who had charge of the 
ferry, and the first time he went to church the text was, “Who is that 
suspicious character in our midst?” It brought forth quite a laugh.— 
Tancook. 

(60) A man lost his teeth and somebody asked a friend how long he’d 
been without them. The friend replied, “Why, he’s been hollow headed as 
long as I’ve known him”.—Mahone Bay. 

(61) A woman was telling about her husband’s eagerness to get to the 
woods, and said, “He’s been bold pushing to get there’—Mahone Bay. 

(62) Two men in the country were talking and one was deaf. He 
said, “What you say? Talk a little louder. I harks hard”.—Mahone Bay. 

(63) There was a man at Mahone Bay who was always hard up and 
nobody would trust him. One time he got a bottle of rum, and before 
drinking it he took the seal off very carefully with a knife. When the 


1 Perhaps he knew the above belief; at any rate he must have feared magic. 
2 Creetur is the local word for cattle. 
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bottle was finished he wanted more, so he filled the empty bottle, which 
was brown in colour, with water and went to the liquor store with the bottle 
in his pocket. He was a great actor. 

“T want a bottle of rum”, he said. It was given to him and he put it 
in his other pocket. Now he had two bottles, one filled with rum and the 
other with water. 

Then he said to the proprietor, “I’ll pay you to-morrow”. 

“No, you won’t”, said the proprietor. ‘You'll pay me now”. 

“What? You won’t trust me?” 

“No, I won’t”. 

“All right”, and he plunked the water-filled bottle on the counter 
and went out. 

Soon after another man came in and asked for a glass of rum so the 
bottle was taken down and the liquor poured. It was only then that 
the proprietor knew a trick had been played on him.1—Mahone Bay. 


(64) There were some men in Cornwall, and all they thought about 
was playing tricks. One day one of them went to see a man in Blockhouse 
who sold liquor and who used to get it by the gallon keg. 

“T’ve got a new trick”, he said. “I paid for it and I know it well. Have 
you got a 10-gallon keg here, because if you have, I can make it half 
wine and half rum without disturbing it”. 

So the Blockhouse man said, “All right, do it”. 

The man from Cornwall said, “Have you a brace and bit here?” 

“Yes”, The woman (the man’s’ wife) was interested and she went and 
got the brace and bit. The man from Cornwall took it and bored a hole 
in the head right through and through. 

“Now”, he said “stick your thumb in here to stop it from leaking”. 
Then he went to the other side and bored a hole in the other end and he 
says, “Now stick your other thumb in here”. 

So he had two thumbs, one in each hole. Then the Cornwall man went 
out and called through the window, “I'll tell you as soon as it works”. 

The Blockhouse man realized then it was a trick, and he had to stay 
there with his thumbs in the holes and the rum leaking away until his 
wife hustled around and made wooden plugs.—Mahone Bay. 


(65) A sailor was asked to make a Matthew Walker (pronounced 
Matty Walker) on the end of a lanyard. He said, “I thought I knew all 
the Walkers, but that I don’t know”.—Heckman’s Island. 


(66) In the early days of my married life my brother, a friend and I 
started out on a bird hunt. The fog was thick and the seas were raging 
high, and our engine broke down. We were at the mercy of the waves, 
but we took out our oars and started to row back to Tancook, but to our 
surprise we missed it. Night was coming on at last and we all seemed 
to be afraid, but as we paddled along there was a thought went through our 
minds and we sang the hymn “God moves in a mysterious way His wonders 
to perform”, and by His good hand He guided us up the First Peninsula > 
and landed up on Long Island where we had friends who gave us a night’s 
lodging. 

peat Praha i i 
es he $å be —< ae of stories about cheats. Motif-Index K231. Refusal to pay debt. 
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The evening this happened my wife had a dream that we were safe on 
land, but so hungry, and she went to her father-in-law and said there was 
no need to worry. This was quite true because we had been from morning 
until late at night without food—Tancook. 


(67) I was only 8 years old when I began my sea life, and I made my 
first trip on a fishing vessel as cabin boy or anything else that was wanted. t 
Those were the days of wooden ships and we had to toe the mark, Discip- 
line was severe. I kept going one year after another for 41 years and at 22 
became master of the Lady Speedwell, the ship I’d served my apprentice- 
ship in. When I became master the owners asked, or perhaps demanded, me 
to take charge and I was not proud so much as filled with a sense of 
responsibility because many of the crew were the age of my father and I 
knew I would have to handle them. From then on I was 25 years master. 
I never lost a man and never had one so sick I couldn’t give first aid and 
serve them myself. 

Along with other things I performed two minor operations. One 
was taking the hook out of a man’s hand below the thumb. I bandaged it 
and put medicine on it and told him not to open it unless it was not feeling 
good, and when he opened it, it was perfectly healed. There was quite a 
hole in it because I had to use a razor to get the hook out. I used carbolic 
acid to disinfect and pine gum and molasses for medicine. While I was 
cutting it out he fainted, and when I finished I saw him go out in his boat 
and work just like he did before. That man served with me for 18 years 
and his brother for 12. 

One time I was in the Grand Banks in the schooner Nova Zembla 
and we had great luck fishing. We were nearly finished, the decks were 
loaded to the water and we were anchored. When we turned I gave orders 
to the watch to pump more or less to keep the pickle out. It was a 
beautiful starlit night with the wind west, moonlight, a smooth sea and a 
westerly breeze. I was up in my berth and I heard the watch pump a few 
strokes and stop, pump a few more and stop again. He kept this up, and 
then I heard him come towards my cabin. I knew every man’s step, and 
by the time he got to the door I was out on the floor. He said to me, 
“Skipper, there’s a ship coming down and she’s steering straight for us”. 

I ran on deck and she was coming as straight as you could point a gun. 
I turned the whole crew out and one man lit a torch, another blew the fog 
horn, another rang the bell and I had a gun with a can of powder standing 
in the house and a box of caps alongside. I started firing and kept firing as 
fast as I could. The ship still came directly for us. Some of the crew 
hooked on the dories and were going to leave the ship and I ordered them 
to hold on a while. I said, “Boys, we'll all hands make a yell together”, 
and we did. 

They shifted their course just in time to slide down by our yards. We 
were more or less excited, and one of the boys said, “Skipper, how many 
shots do you think we fired?” 

I said, “I don’t know, but the broken caps lie on the deck. Pick 
them up and see how many you can find”. They picked them up and 
counted them and there were twenty-two. It was all done in the space of 


1 Boys often began as throaters, and then became headers, cutting the particular parts of the fish so designated. 
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less than 5 minutes. The watch must have been asleep on the gallant fore- 
castle and our yelling must have disturbed the captain. She was a big four 
master and her sails would have swept us.——Heckman’s Island. 

Finding the above captain so well read and intelligent, and realizing 
that he could have had practically no schooling, as he went to sea at 8, an 
inquiry brought forth the following story: 

When I was 25 or 26 I went to Ottawa to give expert advice on navi- 
gation. There were thirty-five lawyers there. When the investigation was 
over the stenographer asked me if I would like to see the expert evidence. 
I said yes, and when it came I made a few corrections in spelling and he 
looked at me and asked where I got my education. I said I didn’t get 
much. I can hardly explain how I come to know what I do know, but I 
sat under a lamp many a night until 2 o’clock and read one of the best 
newspapers in the country, the Montreal Witness. I read it for 40 years 
a it was a regular encyclopædia. I read the Bible too.1—Heckman’s 

sland. 


(68) At Gold River there was an Indian who was a great salmon 
fisherman. Every spring since he died, his wife brings a salmon in and 
puts it on his grave.2—Mahone Bay. 

(69) Men used to train at Crescent Beach for the Fenian Raid and 
they got 20 cents while training. One man didn’t know his right foot from 
his left, so they tied straw on his left foot and the sergeant would call, 
“Straw foot ahead!”%—Petite Rivière. 


TALL TALES 


When the anecdote casts aside all pretense of truth and rises to flights 
of fancy and gross exaggeration it becomes known as a tall tale. Many are 
told all over the province, especially on shipboard and in the woods. They 
are always told in lighter vein, and with a twinkle in the eye of the 
narrator. 


(1) One time I was fishing and it was the spring of the year. I was 
coming home and I noticed bubbles coming up through the ice. I stopped 
to see what it was, and there under the ice I saw a lot of red-bellied trout. 
I thought, how can I catch them? Then I remembered that my wife had 
made me a pair of socks with red toes. So I takes off my moccasin and 
pulls off a sock and I hold it over the ice hole, and the trout would come up 
and hold on to it so that in no time I had 9 pounds of them. I went home 
and one trout was so big that I thought we’d have it for supper, and when 
I went to clean it, what do you suppose I found? It was no wonder it was 
big. It had swallowed a muskrat.—Canaan. 


(2) I was in the woods chopping once. I could always chop as much 
as five or six men, and this day I was chopping away and bye and bye 
I smelt smoke. I looked around and couldn’t see anything, so I kept on 
chopping. Then I happened to glance at my axe and it was red hot. I 
didn’t know what to do, but there was a brook nearby and I ran and got 
there just in time to catch the temper of the axe—Mahone Bay. 

1 Lunenburg ey phe among the most expert in the world, which is remarkable as they were an inland people 
before migrating. en all share in the total catch they have a common interest in making it a good one, 
and oe! troubles are prn ere E unknown 

2 Folk- 25:346 (Scotland) tells of a woman’s husband who was a great user of snuff, so she used to put it on 


his grave a “that he might regale himself with it until her next visit. 
3 In the same story from La Have a chalk mark was put on his foot. 
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(3) A boy who had a toy boat left it on the shore, and when he went 
to look for it in the spring it had grown into a four-masted schooner.— 
Mahone Bay. 

(4) A willow tree will grow under water. A man dropped a willow 
tree in the water once and 4 years after that he had a three-masted schooner. 
—Mahone Bay. 

(5) A section man on the railroad had a dog with him, and a distance 
away from them there was a big bank. A stone rolled down off the bank 
and stuck on the railroad track. A train was coming, so the dog came down 
to the men and went back and came down and went back and they paid 
no attention, so he came down again. One of the section men had a flag 
in his pocket, so the dog pulled the flag out and went up and flagged the 
train himself.1—Mahone Bay. 

(6) A fellow had some cows and he’d milk them and put them to 
pasture by a lake, but when he came back he couldn’t get any milk. Some- 
body suggested that snakes might have taken the milk but it wasn’t that 
and he finally found out. They found the milk in fish that had come out 
of the lake to get it.2—La Have. 

(7) At Hudson’s Bay the people used to pick cherries and make wine, 
and when it was strained they would throw the cherries out. One time 
when they did this the geese came along and gobbled the stuff up and they 
all got drunk. Somebody came along and thought the geese were dead, so 
they took the feathers off, but after a while the geese came to and they were 
without anything on to keep them warm. So what do you suppose the 
woman did then? They went to work and made flannelette jackets for 
them.—La Have. 


Paul Bunyan and His Blue Ox 


(8) John (Paul) Bunyan was a great lumberman, and one time he 
bought a 2,000-acre property. In those days there were great big oxen 
that were an awful size, so he chose a blue one and it was known as John 
Bunyan’s blue ox. The boys always claimed it took four bars of steel to 
make one set of shoes for the ox. The property was a long way from the 
lake but John was a powerful man and he had a powerful ox, so he goes out 
and he gets a whole hank of chain and he circles around his 2,000-acre 
property with it. Then he hooks his ox fast to the end of the chain and 
started lumbering. The ox was on solid granite when he started to haul, 
and he pulled so hard and so earnest that he drove his feet in the rock clear 
to his fetlock. They delayed him for a day till he got the rest of the crew 
and worked the ox out of the granite. 

Finally John found it was too much of a haul for the ox, so he got a 
chain for himself and helped, and when they started to haul they landed 
the whole 2,000 acres of timber right in the lake in one snake.? That was 
John Bunyan and his blue ox.4—Canaan. 


1 Motif-Index B421. Helpful dog. 

2 For a similar story See Thompson, p. 291. 

3 That wp 

* Motif-I X1021. The Great Ox—American (United States lumbermen); Cf. B871.1.1. The Giant Ox 
(Persian); also Botkin, where many stories appear. 
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(9) Paul Bunyan cut a lot of logs and drove them down the wrong 
stream. When he found out that he was wrong he drove them back again 
and then down the other stream. It was claimed that he did it—Gold 
River. 

(10) When Paul Bunyan was a baby he fell out of the cradle and 
rolled over 500 acres of timber—Canaan. 

(11) A man went to sea and was wrecked and he found himself on 
top of the stove, which had been thrown overboard. The cook had put a 
pan of biscuits in the oven, so he opened the oven door and found the pan of 
biscuits and he ate them and kept himself alive-——Mahone Bay. 

(12) An American was travelling with a Canadian and the American 
was boasting. Everything was bigger and better in the United States. The 
Canadian got fed up and thought he would go him one better, so as they 
started off to bed he found a turtle and put it in the American’s bed. When 
the American turned back the bedclothes he said, “What’s this”? 

“That’s a Canadian bed bug”, he replied. “Can you do any better 
than that?”—Mahone Bay. 

(13) There was a man who had a barber shop and he was also a 
farmer. One day a customer came in at 10 a.m. and asked him to cut his 
hair. He’d got him in the chair when he was called to dinner, so he went 
out and left him there. After he got in the house he decided to water the 
cow, and then it was dinner time. After dinner he forgot all about his 
customer and wondered what to do, so he decided to mow. He mowed for 
a couple of hours and then remembered the man he had left in the chair, so 
he went back. The man was still there. He hadn’t liked to leave for fear 
of offending the barber—La Have. 


The Wonderful Hunt! 


(14) A man went duck shooting and he had his dog with him. He 
came to a lake and he crept on the ducks and his dog was right behind him. 
He didn’t know how to get a good shot at these ducks so he put his gun 
between two trees and bent it around them and he fired and shot a lot of 
the ducks, and the shot come around and shot the tail off his dog coming 
along behind him.—Mahone Bay. 

(15) There was a fellow went out duck shooting and he went to a 
river and, my George, there was any amount of wild geese there. He said, 
“I’m going to have a shot at them”, but he couldn’t get a sight without 
bending his gun around a tree. Then he fired at the wild geese and he went 
out to see what happened. He got two cartloads of wild geese, and when he 
come ashore his boots were full of eels. He made a good shot, eh??— 
Lunenburg. 

(16) One time at Hudson’s Bay I got fourteen partridge at one shot, 
I figgered I’d get half a dozen, so I fired right into the flock and there were 
so many of them that I got fourteen.—La Have. 

(17) A fellow went into the woods for moose and he only had one 
load of ammunition. He seen the moose and he was getting ready to fire 
when he heard a noise on one side of him, and he looked and saw a fox. 

1 Motif-Inder X92. The wonderful hunt. This tale is found in Europe and Asia and is very popular in the United 
States and Canada. There are many variations of the story in which a hunter has only one load of ammunition and 


h 
achieves impossible results. See Thompson, pp. 137, 290; T.F.S. 5:58, 59; Chase, The Jack Tales 151-61. 
2 Motif-Index X921.5. Catching fish in boots while wading. 
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This didn’t scare him much, and he was just getting ready to fire on the 
fox when he heard a noise on the other side of him and he looked and saw 
a bear. 


“What am I going to do now?” he said. “If I fire on the fox the bear 
will turn on me, and if I fire on the bear the fox will turn on me, and if I fire 
on them both the moose will turn on me.” 

Then he heard a noise behind him and he looked and there was a rattle- 
snake. So he decided to shoot the moose, and when he did the gun exploded 
and one bit hit the bear and killed the bear. Another hit the fox and killed 
the fox. The bullet hit the moose and killed it, but the gun knocked the 
man down and he sat on the rattlesnake and killed it. Now isn’t that a 
good lie?1—Lunenburg. 


(18) My uncle was up on the barrens when he saw some ducks so he 
crept along the shore. He was carrying an old-fashioned gun with an iron 
ramrod, and he wanted the ducks so bad that he waited until a cloud of 
them came within range and then he fired. Do you know how many he got? 
He had eighteen strung along the ramrod.2—Canaan. 


(19) One time when I was moose hunting we shot a moose before dark 
and we skun it and cut it up. It was warm and rainy and we found we had 
no wood to fry the moose steak. We looked around and found a wagon 
down over the hill so we loaded it up with wood, but when it was loaded it 
was so heavy we couldn’t haul it up. We decided then to take the moose 
hide and cut it in strips for traces, but when we started to pull, the moose 
hide started to stretch, and finally stretched right up to the camp. Then 
we tied the traces to a big tree. That night it got cold, and when we woke 
up in the morning we found that the traces had shrunk so bad the wood was 
right up to the door.2—Mahone Bay. 


(20) There are no rats on Tancook, but a story is told of a vessel 
putting in there once that had one on board. That was all right, but it 
was decided to put the vessel ashore at Little Tancook, a smaller island, 
and leave it there. When the rat realized that it would have to spend the 
rest of its life on Little Tancook, rather than end its days there, it jumped 
overboard and drowned itself.4—Tancook. 


(21) One time I saw a squid as big as a dory.5—Gold River. 


(22) There was a man on the road saw a little duck. He reached down 
for him and he was a big duck. He chased the duck and all the time he 
chased him he grew bigger and bigger. At last he got as big as a horse, 
and then the man didn’t know how to get past him, so he thought he’d take 
a chance across the duck’s middle. He made a leap over, and by gosh, 


1 §.F.Q. 8:3 (Mississippi). 
2 Nos. 15-19 inclusive all are popular variants of the story known as The Wonderful Hunt. 


PRA cos oaar aiea of harness stretching See Thompson, p. 269; Botkin, p. 209 (where it appears in a Paul Bunyan 
, pp. 632, 633. 

í Botkin, p. 596, tells of a shipwrecked sailor who om finding himself being rescued in New Jersey decided to 
float on a little farther. ; 

* Squid is a small and very ugly fish used as bait. 
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a big fence come and stopped him and he landed so hard he buried his two 
feet in the rock to the ankles and he left his shoes in the rock.1—Lunenburg. 

(23) There was a fellow a-going along once and he was a traveller. 
Night was coming, so he went to a farmhouse for lodging and some supper. 
The farmer gave him some supper, but he didn’t want him to sleep in the 


ouse. 

“All right”, said the traveller, “Pll sleep in the barn”. 

The farmer didn’t like that either as he was anxious about fire, so he 
said, “I’ve got a house you can stay in, but it’s haunted”. 

“All right”, said the man, “I'll stay”. He went down to the house and 
he was just unlacing his shoes when he heard a voice. 

“There’s nobody here but you and I”, said the voice. He got his shoe 
nearly off and for the second time he heard the voice. 

“There’s nobody here but you and I.” Then he was just getting his 
second shoe off when he heard it for the third time. 

“There’s nobody here but you and I.” 

“For gosh sake wait until I get my shoe off”, he said, “and there'll be 
nobody here but you”, and then he started to run. He had just got going 
when he seen a rabbit, and he cried to the rabbit, “If you can’t run, make 
room for somebody else who can”.2—Lunenburg. 


1In saiia stories where the hero is buried he goes away and gets a spade to dig himaelf out. See Gardner, p. 


28, and note 76. 
n F-L, 32:367 (Virginia); 41:542 (Philadelphia); Botkin, p. 418 (a story using the last line was a favourite of 
BER E Aei Abi a ekr rag reeg an Ae ta d o m piace. ee 
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CHAPTER XIV 
FOLK TALES AND LEGENDS 


FOLK TALES 


The land of Canaan sounds as though it should prove fruitful, but I 
should probably have missed it if I had been collecting by myself. 
Fortunately, it had been arranged that the Inspector of Schools should 
take me with him when he visited the remote places in Lunenburg county. 
Canaan is certainly remote, and the road grew increasingly worse as we 
penetrated farther into the deeply wooded country. For miles there was 
nothing but woods and a confusion of cross-roads, finally ending in a small 
lumbering community peopled largely by families of Irish stock. 

I was taken first to see two men who were building a house and who 
stopped long enough to tell me my first Paul Bunyan yarn.1 Coming upon 
them unexpectedly they could not recall many stories, but they were waiting 
for me on my return and called down a tall story from the roof where they 
happened to be working at that moment.2 It was a ridiculous position for 
story-telling, but the collector has long since learned to be adaptable. The 
atmosphere was hilarious because the story was told with great glee and the 
= had evidently chuckled together over the fun they would have when 
telling it. 

While they were recalling their tale I was being walked up what seemed 
to be an endless road to the home of Mr. Edward Collicutt, where we talked 
for a while about early days and I found he was a guide. He gave me a 
sample of a moose call and reply, and somehow the conversation turned to 
stories. I told one or two and then he admitted that he knew one that took 
half an hour to tell. Perhaps I looked sceptical, which made him eager 
to prove his boast. At any rate he was soon launched in his tale. How long 
it would take him normally I cannot say, but I know that it took me a good 
hour and half to write it down. He had learned the story of Little Claus 
and Big Claus in the Maine lumbering woods. 

Unfortunately I have never been back to Canaan, but I should 
think that where one short afternoon proved so fruitful, there must be much 
more material lying dormant. They told me I should go in the evening 
when they are sitting around talking. What I should get another time is the 
question that makes collecting so exciting. One never knows, and the 
unexpected place usually yields the richest fruit. 

For some reason my supply of folk tales is limited. I hesitate to state 
that they are non-existent because it may be that I have not visited the 
right people or made the proper inquiry. I feel quite safe in saying that the 
short anecdote is much more popular and more easily found. In fact until 
I found Mr. Collicutt I doubted that folk tales in English were told at all, 
but having found one such informant it is highly probable that there are 
others. . 

1 See Chapter XIII, Tall Tales No. 9. 
2 See Chapter XIII, Tall Tales No. 1. 
41206—10 5; 
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Little Claus and Big Claus 


This is the story of two men who lived in the sandy desert. Their 
name was Claus, Little Claus and Big Claus. Big Claus was a man who 
was well off and owned five horses. Little Claus was poor and only owned 
one horse. Their land was hard and clayey, and Big Claus couldn’t plough 
his land with his five horses and he didn’t want to buy any more. He went 
over to Little Claus and said, “Will you give me a lend of your horse? 
I’m a little short of money now”. 

Little Claus said, “I don’t know. TIl tell you what I’ll do. You can 
have the horses for the ploughing 6 days if I can have them one”. 

On Monday morning he went over and rigged the horses up. When 
he took them to plough he ploughed Monday, Tuesday, till Saturday night. 
On Sunday morning Little Claus went over and said, “I’ve come over for 
the horses”. 

Big Claus thought he had him trapped and said, “Why, to-day is 
Sunday”. 

Little Claus said, “It’s a bargain”, so they harnessed up the horses. 
But Big Claus said to Little Claus, “If you call the horses yours, I’ll kill 
your horse”. 

Little Claus didn’t say anything but he went to work ploughing. Big 
Claus was very fond of going to the meeting and the road they took went 
right across where Little Claus was ploughing. As he came abreast of the 
land Little Claus said, “Get up, all my six horses”. 

Big Claus went on to the meeting and didn’t say anything. When he 
came back Little Claus was farther back. Just as Big Claus was passing 
again Little Claus said, “Get up there my six horses”. 

Big Claus didn’t say anything but kept walking. 

Little Claus ploughed and finished the day, and that night he took 
Big Claus’ horses home and Big Claus helped put them in the barn and 
everything seemed to be going good. Monday morning over walked Big 
anes with a pole-ax on his arm and hauled off and killed Little Claus’ 

orse. 

Now Little Claus was poorer off and thought he couldn’t say anything 
because he had said he wouldn’t do it. He wondered what to do, so he 
skinned his horse and he stretched the skin and dried it.. About a month 
afterwards he took it to a tanner to sell it and rolled it up. 

“I won’t go in the morning”, he said, “I’ll wait till the afternoon and 
T’ll go as far as my uncle’s and stop the night and go in town in the morn- 
ing”. So he did that, and when he got to his uncle’s he carried the horse 
hide with him and slid it on the doorstep. His uncle’s wife came to the 
door and he said, “Could I stay here to-night?” 

She said, “No, we don’t keep no old tramps”. So he picked up his 
horse hide and he started away. 

When he got out around a bend of the road by the barn where he 
couldn’t be seen he doubled around and went in the barn door and looked 
around and saw that overhead there was a loft and a window hole, so he 
said, “I’m going to go up there”. 


—— 
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5o ne went and took the horse hide with him and he lay down so he 
could look out the window. He was looking away and a face came to the 
window and he said, “There’s my uncle now”, and he thought he’d take a 
sharp watch. 

He kept looking and he saw in the kitchen window and saw his aunt 
come upstairs and go on to a bed on that side of the house, and bye and bye 
he saw this man come up. 

“T must keep a sharper watch now”, he thought. 

Then his aunt went downstairs and set the supper table. She put on 
roast beef and potatoes and carrots and pickles and everything that was 
nice. Only a few minutes afterwards Little Claus heard the barn doors 


en. 
a pene’ my uncle now”, he thought, and he went to the edge and said, 
“Hello”. 

His uncle said, “What are you doing up there”? 

ù Little Claus said, “I wanted to stop over night but my aunt wouldn’t 
eep me”. ; 

So he said, “Come with me and we'll go to the house”, so he fired the 
horse’s hide down on the barn floor. 

His uncle said, “What’s that”? 

He said, “That’s my goddess”. 

So his uncle said, “Come in the house”, and he said to leave it there, 
but Little Claus said no, he had to have it with him. 

They went in and put the hide on the floor. The woman put some 
bread and apple stew on the table. They were sitting at the table and the 
uncle said, “Our supper ain’t very good”. 

Little Claus said, “That’s all right”. 

Now when he went to the table he had put the horse hide under the 
table and he put his foot on it. Bye and bye he pressed his foot on it and 
it said, “Cr-unch”, and he said, “You keep quiet there”. 

i His uncle snapped his eyes and his aunt went in the room for panii 
thing. 

His uncle said, “What does that say”? 

Little Claus said, “Oh, whatever that says, it’s true”. 

“I wish you’d tell me what it said”. 

“Oh, I don’t like to”. So again he pressed it and it went, “Cr-unch”. 
His aunt went into the room again and his uncle said, “You’ve got to tell 
me what it says”. 

“Well, it says over there in that cupboard in the corner there is roast 
beef, potatoes, carrots, and everything that’s good to eat”. 

The uncle said, “No, we’ve got everything that’s good to eat here”, 
but when she came out of the room he said, “You go over in that cupboard 
and get the roast beef and the smashed potatoes and things that’s in that 
cupboard”. She didn’t say a word but went and got them. 

They talked and chatted and ate their supper and they sat back in 
their chairs and filled their pipes, Little Claus took the horse hide and set 
it in front of him, and bye and bye he put his foot on it. 

“Cr-unch”. 

“Look”, said Little Claus, “you be still there”. 

His uncle says, “What’s he saying now”? 

“I wouldn’t dare tell you”. 

41206—103 
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“Cr-unch”. 

“Be quiet there”, says Little Claus. 

The uncle said, “You’ve got to tell me what’s there”. 

Little Claus said, “If I tell you you'll faint”. 

His uncle said, “Nothing will make me faint’. 

So Little Claus said, ‘You go upstairs to the room on the south side, 
and go into the red chest, and the devil is inside”. So up went the uncle as 
big as life and riz up the cover and here was this man. Down he came as 
white as a sheet and says, “Can you take the devil out of the house with 
that”? 

“Oh, yes”, said Little Claus, “I can do anything with it”. 

“T’ll give you $500 if you can take the devil out of the house”. 

“Oh, yes, I can do that”, he says, so Little Claus took his horse hide 
and he sailed up the steps and he says to this man, “Look, they’re going 
to kill you and TI save your life”. 

“All right”, he said, so Little Claus shoved him into a big bag. He 
started and come down stairs, bump, bump, bump, bump, and pulled him 
out doors and skimmed him up onto his back and when he got to the river 
he got on a bridge and he says, “I’m going to drown you”. 

“Don’t do that”, he says. “You let me clear and TIl give you 5 bushels 
of gold”. 

“Where are you going to get five bushels of gold”? 

“I can’t give it to you here”, he says, “but I’ve got a cheque and the 
ink and I’ll write it out now”. So Little Claus told him to keep to the side 
of the river where they couldn’t see him from the house. Then he went 
back to the house and got his money and stayed over night. 

Next day he took his horse hide and went to town and sold it for a 
dollar. Then he went to the bank and the cheque was good for it so he got 
his 5 bushels of gold measured out. Then he hired a team and put it on 
and brought his gold home. 

When he went to unload, Little Claus was doubtful if he had the 5 
bushels so he went over to Big Claus and borrowed his half bushel. He 
said to Big Claus, “Will you lend me your half bushel”? 

Big Claus was puzzled to know what he had to measure, so he smeared 
some tar in the bottom of the bushel. 

Little Claus measured his gold and he had 5 bushels so he took Big 
Claus’ half bushel home. After Little Claus was gone Big Claus picked 
up the bushel and picked out $700 worth of gold. He didn’t say anything 
but he went to town and got his gold cashed and got $700 for it. Then Big 
ee to Little Claus and said, “Little Claus, where did you get your 
go ” 

He said, “I got it out of my horse hide”. 

“Your horse hide? How did you get 5 bushels of gold out of your 
horse? If I killed my horses could I get 5 bushels of gold if I took the 
hides to town”? 

“Sure”, said Little Claus, “all you got to do when you get to town is 
to stand up in your wagon and swing your arms and say, ‘Horse hides for 
sale. Horse hides for sale. Five bushels of gold apiece’, and they'll bring 
your money right there”. 
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Big Claus went home and took the pole-ax and killed three of his 
horses and skun them and put them on his wagon. Next morning he started 
to town and thought he would be a rich man. 

In town he stood up in his wagon and sung out, “Horse hides for sale. 
Horse hides for sale. Five bushels of gold apiece”. 

People began to look at him and said, “That’s Big Claus. He must 
be crazy”. 

At last they began to gather around him and said, “What hav 
you got”? | 

He said, “Horse hides”. 

“Well”, they said, “the only place to sell them is the tannery. He'll 
give you a dollar apiece for them”. 

Big Claus went back home. He only had two horses left, and he said, 
“I'l get even with you, Little Claus”. 

Big Claus was very ugly and mad, and next night along about 12 
o’clock he walked over and went into Little Claus’ house. It happened that 
night that Little Claus and his grandmother traded beds. She slept down- 
stairs and he slept up. He walked into Little Claus’ room and took the 
pole-ax and let it go whang oh, and it was the old woman. He went 
home and said, “You won’t fool me any more”. 

Next morning when Big Claus got up he looked over and saw Little 
Claus up working around his yard. He said, “There’s Little Claus and I 
killed him last night”. 

Now when Little Claus got up that morning he saw his grandmother 
was killed and didn’t know what to do because if he said anything they 
would think he did it, so he decided to say nothing. Instead he went to 
town and borrowed a nice horse and covered cab and came home bright and 
early and had the old woman set up in the carriage and she sat there as if 
she was alive. He went to town and when he came to the front part of the 
town he came to the barroom and saw people there drinking and he 
stopped the horse and went in. He said to the bartender, “Pour me out 
a drink; no, two drinks”. 

One was for himself and the other for the bartender. Then the bar- 
tender took the treat. The next time Little Claus asked for three drinks, 
and he said, “You take the third one out and give it to my poor grand- 
mother. She’s getting cold out there”. 

The bartender said no, but Little Claus gave him $20. So he took it 
out and said, “Here, drink”, but she didn’t say anything, and he was pretty 
drunk himself by then so he threw the glass at her and she fell over and 
down between the shafts and he ran in and said, “I’ve killed your 
grandmother”. 

Little Claus said, “I’ll have to have you arrested”. 

The bartender said, “No. TIl give you $3,000”. 

So Little Claus said, “All right”. 

Then they sent for the undertaker and gathered the old woman up and 
buried her. Little Claus paid the expenses and stayed that night and the 
next day came back home, but before he came back he bought the 
carriage. Big Claus saw his nice horse and carriage and thought, “Where 
does Little Claus get money to buy such rigs as that”? 
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He asked him and Little Claus said, “My money? I got it out of my 
grandmother. I sold her”, So Big Claus knew he had killed the grand- 
mother. 

“How much did you get for her”? he said. 

“$3,000”. 

Big Claus said, “If I kill my grandmother and take her to town would 
I get $3,000?” 

“Oh, yes”, said Little Claus, “all you’ve got to do when you get to town 
is to stand up in your wagon and swing your arms and say, ‘Grandmother 
for sale. Grandmother for sale. $3,000’.” 

Out went Big Claus and killed his grandmother and put her on an old 
express wagon and put a rug over her. Next morning he started for the 
town to sell her. He stood up in his wagon singing, “Grandmother for sale. 
Grandmother for sale. $3,000 for grandmother”. 

People gathered round and said, “Big Claus is crazy”, and sent for the 
mayor of the town and they lifted the rug and here lay the old dead woman 
with her head smashed in with the ax. They arrested him and buried her 
and he had to pay $7,000, all the money he had. Then he came back home. 

“Well”, he said, “the next time you won’t trick me”. He went to the 
tanner and he bought a side of leather with a lock on it . When night came 
he grabbed Little Claus and shoved him into the bag. After the meeting 
was through and everybody had gone past he shoved the bag on his back 
and started for the river. He tugged along and when he came by the 
church they were singing a nice hymn and he thought he’d like to go in, so 
he put the bag down behind the picket fence. He went in, and after 
church he stayed behind until all the others had gone home. 

Now while he was in church an old farmer had come along with 20 
head of cows and Little Claus heard them and he began to moo. The old 
farmer heard him and Little Claus was saying, “I’m going to heaven”. 

He stopped and went into the churchyard and asked, “What’s this 
you say”? 

“I’m going to heaven.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Tm 35”. 

“Well, I’m 72 and I never expect to go to heaven. Now if I’d open 
that bag and you fasten me up, could I go to heaven in your place”? 

“Yes”, said Little Claus, “anybody could”, so the farmer let Little 
Claus out and he said that if Little Claus would let him to go to heaven in 
his place he’d give him the 20 head of cattle. Little Claus told the farmer 
he mustn’t speak or he wouldn’t go to heaven. Then he put him in the bag, 
gathered up the cows and got them home ahead of the meeting and tied them 
all around his barnyard, and after the meeting Big Claus came out. He 
skinned the bag on his back and when they got to the bridge away he threw 
the bag in the river. 

Now Big Claus was happy. That night he went to bed and slept 
late, and bye and bye he looked up and there in Little Claus’ yard was 
white cows, red cows, black cows, and there was Little Claus himself. 

“And I put him in the river last night!” He went over and said, 
“Where did you get all your cows from”? 

“T got them out of the river you threw me in last night. As I floated 
down the river a mermaid picked me up and gave me these cows and told 
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me to go home”. 

“If you threw me into the river would the same thing happen to me”? 
asked Big Claus. 

“Yes, it would happen to anybody”. So Big Claus went home and 
made another bag and Little Claus had to rest three times before he 
reached the river. He walked out to the middle of the bridge and away went 
Big Claus down the river, and Big Claus is going yett. 


Jack and the King’s Daughter 


A sailor once was courting a king’s daughter, and the captain was 
courting her too, and the captain come to find out, see? When the ship 
sailed to go home, the captain put the sailor ashore and wouldn’t take the 
feller back. The sailor travelled and travelled, and he didn’t know where 
to get another ship to get him back before the captain. Well, he had a 
little part of the “old feller” in him, and he said, “What am I going to 
do now”? 

The devil said, “What’s the matter?” 

“T’m in trouble.” 

“What kind?” 

“T want to be in England 2 days ahead of the captain.” 

So the devil says, “TIl get you a boat”. So he started to England, 
and when he got abreast of the captain, why, the captain he would fire 
shots, but whenever the balls come close, the boat would dip and miss 
them. Finally he got to England. There was a sentry at the gate and he 
asked the sailor, “What are you here for?” 

The sailor said, “I want to see the king”. 

The sentry said, “You can’t get in”, so the sailor spoke to the devil. 

The devil said, “What do you want now”? 

And Jack said, “I want to get in the gate”. So of course he went in. 
Then he couldn’t get in the next gate, so the devil got him in there too. 
Then he tapped and tapped at the door and a bellboy come and he asked 
what did he want. 3 

He says, “I want to see the king”. 

So the king says, “What do you want?” 

He says, “I want to see if you want to hire anybody for a shoe 
polisher. I’m smarter than any other”. So he got in. 

Two days later the captain came, and Jack says, “How am I going 
to get in the captain’s place?” 

The next day the captain came to get married to the king’s daughter. 
Jack had no clothes, so he waited until the captain came, and then he made 
him fall in the soft mud. When he did that he called for the smartest shoe- 
black, and Jack came. As soon as she saw him the king’s daughter said, 
“That’s the man I’m going to be married to”. 

Jack said, “What am I going to do? I have no clothes’. So he called 
on the devil, and the devil gave him the best suit in England. Then Jack 
jumped in the cab and shoved the captain out, and he went off with the 
king’s daughter.2—Lunenburg. 


1 J.A.F.L. 38:125 (Micmac Indian) Nova Scotia; 40:253 (Negro) (New Orleans); Folk Lore 20:378 where it is 
mentioned in a review of Rasmussen's, The People of the Polar North as a tale told by the Eskimo. This is almost 
identical with the Hans Christian Andersen tale. Aarne-Thompson bi a 1535. 

2 This seems to be a garbled form of no known story. Note the touch of magic when the ship dips to avoid the 
enemy’s fire. For some reason that is not explained, the devil is our hero’s helper. 
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LEGENDS 


In looking over my notes, I find that I have collected more anecdotes 
than legends, and would judge, therefore, that people prefer telling stories 
with an amusing slant than recalling events of their historic and often 
troubled past. Desbrisay gives a number of interesting legends in his 
History, and others appear in publications of the Nova Scotia Historical 
Society. There must be countless legends of the fishing fleet handed down 
from those who sailed each year on the long trip to the Banks of Newfound- 
land, but these remain to be written. Of the legends that follow, the story 
of the Payzant family is the most widely known. 


The Payzant Legend 


People in Mahone Bay, Lunenburg, and Rose Bay tell the story of the 
Payzant tragedy, and this is confirmed by Dr. H. A. Payzant, a descendant 
living in Dartmouth today. Louis Payzant was a Huguenot whose father 
had become a great ship builder in the Channel Isles. He liked to pioneer, 
and came to Canada with the founders of Halifax in 1749, arriving in one 
of his father’s ships with materials for building a house. He did not remain 
in Halifax, but settled on Misener’s Island in Mahone Bay. 

It is supposed that Mrs. Payzant was a sister of Montcalm, general of 
the French forces in Quebec, although later events seem to bear out the 
theory from other sources that she might have been an old sweetheart. At 
all events, Montcalm sent a band of Indians to take Marie and her family 
from their lonely island, and bring them to Quebec, and it was stipulated 
that there should be no bloodshed. When the Indians arrived at Mahone 
Bay they asked a boy to show them where the Payzants lived and then, in 
spite of their order, they tomahawked the boy for his scalp. 

When Mr. Payzant heard the Indians’ canoe grating upon the shore 
he took his gun and went out, having been told to use firearms if molested, 
and as soon as he realized that the Indians were about to attack, he fired 
on them. They fired back and he fell. His wife came out when she heard 
the noise and he said, “Marie, my heart is failing”. 

He put his hand on the wound, which was bleeding freely, and then 
pressed it on a rock where the imprint still remains, At times it is seen 
clearly, a perfect impression of a man’s hand with four fingers and thumb, 
and tinged with the red of blood. At other times the imprint seems to fade 
away. It has been the subject of much speculation ever since, and so many 
tourists came later to see the stone that it was hauled away and locked up 
lest it be stolen. 

There were several canoes full of Indians in the kidnapping party, and 
it must have been terrifying indeed when they rushed into the house. 
They scalped the nurse-maid and the working-man, looted the store, and 
set fire to the whole place. Then they took Marie and her three sons away, 
and as they went they could see their home burning. Mr. Payzant was left 
with his hand upon the rock and it is thought that the heat from the fire 
burned the imprint in indelibly.1 They say on Heckman’s Island that 


1 Motif-Inder D1654.3. Indelible blood. In Oxfordshire there is a place where a man beheaded 
blood stains i can still be nore Ra sv nar Tar Pennsylvania Germans have the pren lasia of blood ee 
remaining from men woun in battle, an inner, Myths a egends of Our Own Land, 2:251, gives other i i 
See also Macbeth Act V, Scene 1, and the ballad of The Cruel Mother, Creighton, p. 3. Ser arene 
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the body was taken there for burial in a grove of trees, and that the grass 
beside the tree where he lies has always been green and remains green to 
this day.1 Some people also claim to have heard supernatural sounds. 

The Indians then set out for Quebec, crossing by canoe to East River, 
through various waterways to the Ponhook Lakes, and on down to the St. 
Croix. This river opens out at Windsor where there was a British fort, and 
at this point the Indians held tomahawks over Marie’s head lest she alarm 
the sentry. They then went down Avon River to the Basin of Minas, past 
Blomidon, through Minas Channel, and on to the Bay of Fundy. From 
there they went up St. John River to Woodstock. Here Marie’s son, Louis, 
was threatened one day by a drunken Indian when he tried to take some 
blueberries the Indian had found, but fortunately the Indian fell in the 
river before he could carry out his threat and was drowned. 

Mrs. Payzant expected a child, so she stopped at St. Anne’s in Quebec 
where she was taken care of by nuns. The child’s name was Lizette, but 
there is no further record of her so it is thought she might have been left 
with the nuns. The boys meanwhile were taken to Quebec where they were 
treated exceptionally well and given a good education. They were there 
for the Battle of Abraham and the fall of Quebec where Montcalm was 
fatally wounded. When he knew the end had come he asked to be taken 
to Marie and said. “I’ve brought a lot of trouble to you. I’m dying and 
I want you to forgive me”. 

Marie replied, “TI’ll forgive you, but not for the loss of my husband”. 

When the Payzants first came to Lunenburg they were offered a grant 
of land and, as often happened in those days, they occupied the land before 
the grant arrived. Marie was free now to return, and she petitioned the 
Governor in Council for her grant and it was made out to her. The grant 
provided certain obligations, but in spite of the fact that she was not sup- 
posed to sell her land she was given permission, which was most unusual. 
Naturally she did not wish to return to the scene of her husband’s murder 
so, with true pioneer courage, she made a farm for herself and her sons 
at Falmouth, and here she was very successful. The family still have rough 
wooden kitchen chairs she made herself. One more item remains to be 
noted. Philip one day saw the Indian who had murdered his father, so he 
shot him and fled to the States. The other sons remained with their 
mother, and the name of Payzant has been prominent in the province ever 
pee eee een Rose Bay, Lunenburg, Mahone Bay, and Heckman’s 
Island. 


(2) There was a time in Cornwall when the Indians got so bold that 
the people painted yellow circles on the trees. The Indians associated 
yellow with diphtheria and scarlet fever, and so were kept away.?—Mahone 
Bay. 

(3) Martin’s Point was called Murderer’s Point at one time because 
some United States fishermen were murdered there. The story runs this 
way. The vessel anchored near Martin’s Point and the crew went ashore 
and left one boy alone on board. The men didn’t come back when they 
were expected, so the boy got anxious and went up on deck. He saw quite 

1A Sutherlandshire legend, Journal 6:242, tells that on a spot where a girl was murdered, snow never falls. 
Conversely See Motif-Inder E631.2. Grass does not grow on murderer’s grave. See Journal 5:43 for a Scillian 
legend where this happened to Sir Cloudesley Shovel who had lost his ship and many lives. 

2 For other accounts in which the details are slightly different See p Aaa ai aa pp. 494-499, and MeMechan, 


Old Province Tales, pp. 45ff. 
3 Motif-Indexr K335.0.2. Owners frightened away from goods by report of deadly epidemic. 
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a commotion on the shore and men, whom he recognized to be Indians, 
beckoning him to come. He was frightened and cut the cable and drifted 
out to sea where he was picked up by another vessel after drifting help- 
lessly about. The Indians had murdered the rest of the crew—Mahone 
Bay. | 

(4) When the Sperrys came from Switzerland they brought a lot of 
money with them, and when Martin Sperry died his son Jacob put his gold 
in a bucket and the bucket was so full it was all he could do to carry it up 
the hill—Petite Rivière. 

(5) American boats used to come down from Boston and Gloucester 
to fish, and they would harbour inside of Long Island or Sacrifice. The 
fish boats known now as double enders were called pinkies then because of 
their peculiar build. After the Gloucester and Boston people decided to 
build a different style, one of these new boats was being launched when a 
woman was heard to say, “How she schoons”, The name stuck, and from 
that day the new boat has been known as schooner.—Heckman’s Island. 

(6) My grandmother’s grandmother was an Eminaud from the Pen- 
insula, and they were murdered for their money by two Boutiliers who were 
distant relatives. Their families were all away, but they had taken a girl 
to work and one of the Boutiliers had a crush on the girl. They heard so 
much about the Eminaud’s money that they decided to murder them, as ` 
they were supposed to be among the wealthy people of that day. Money 
gets after some people. The neighbours could see the smoke from the 
Eminaud chimney always, but when it stopped they went to the house and 
saw the blood of these two who had been brutally murdered with an ax. All 
the money the murderers got was one dollar. It had snowed, so they put 
their snowshoes on backwards when they left. They were found in an 
Indian camp at Musquodoboit, and were hanged at Blockhouse Hill.1 


The Jennings Family 


(7) When Charles Dickens wrote Bleak House he had in mind a case 
in chancery, which he called Jarndyce and Jarndyce. It had been going on 
for a long time and seemed perennially hopeless. The actual case was 
Jennings and Jennings, the original of whom owned a large estate and was 
one of the wealthiest landowners in England. He was either a bachelor or 
a widower without children. A Sarah Jennings who lived at about that time 
was a notable figure, but she must have died first for she has no part in 
this story. 

The original Jennings made a will, but he forgot his spectacles when 
he went to London to sign it and never returned. After his death complica- 
tions ensued as his only brother, who was known to have married and had 
one son, could not be found. Cousins claimed the estate, but could not 
prove their relationship, partly because church records which might have 
given conclusive evidence had been destroyed by Cromwell and his men. 
The extensive holdings gradually fell into disrepair and the money became 
the property of the state. The lands were finally turned over to the Curzon 
family who had the strongest claim, but only on condition that if the 


1 See Desbrisay, p. 501, where it is stated that the girl was a granddaughter and was also murdered. 
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brother and his son ever turned up, they should be returned. They never 
did turn up, and an old man who lived in Lunenburg county supplied the 
reason. 

According to his story, at the time the Jennings case came up, the miss- 
ing brother and his son were at Portsmouth where they were taken by the 
press gang and sent to sea. The brother begged to be allowed to wait till 
morning when he said he could get twenty-five men to take his place, but 
the seamen were in a hurry and refused to wait. 

“What about the boy”? he asked, and they replied that he would be 
taken along as powder monkey (ship’s boy). The name of the ship is 
unknown. In time they reached the West Indies where the boy’s father 
was severely wounded in an engagement with the French. Before dying 
he told his son when he got back to England to go to a certain place and 
identify himself. He was to say that a member of the royal family was his 
godfather, and that some sort of an orb had been deposited in the church 
where he was christened. 

After the father died the boy was brought up in the navy and was 
finally attested as an able seaman. In due time the ship came to Halifax 
and three of the men deserted, Jennings, Hallimore, and Ernest. The latter 
is supposed to have drowned while making his escape, but that may have 
been a story to cover up his whereabouts. There is a family at New Corn- 
wall today named Hallimore who have the same story of desertion. 

Jennings made his way down the western shore where he finally took a 
wife and settled in a quiet village. He was living here some years later 
when a naval patrol arrived from Halifax looking for deserters. They 
recognized him, but seeing him settled with a family they said, “We’re 
not looking for you. We don’t even see you”. 

Still, he was always in danger of capture. He didn’t dare go back to 
England and claim his heritage, and he didn’t know enough to ask for a 
pardon. The story has been handed down in the family, but they, like 
their English cousins, were unable to show proof as records were not kept 
in early days in Nova Scotia. Tombstones were often nothing more than 
fragile planks which were later destroyed. 

Curiously enough, a daughter of the Jennings family happened to be 
in service in Lunenburg recently when the case was being discussed, and at 
that time a picture of a daughter of Lord Curzon appeared in an English 
paper. In spite of the generations between, the likeness was so striking it 
was felt that if the Lunenburg girl had been dressed up, the picture might 
have been hers.—Lunenburg. 


(8) About half a mile from Green Shutters Inn there is a shoal, but 
when my mother was young it was a good-sized island where there were 
pine trees and the most beautiful mayflowers. In the Saxby Gale of 1869 
we had a small tidal wave that took the entire top off the island and all 
the vegetation with it, and it has been gradually wearing away ever since. 
The next island used to have seals sunning there, and one man shot enough 
to make himself a coat and cap. He never had the skins dyed, so he 
looked like a mountaineer—Mahone Bay. 

(9) My great-grandfather lived in South Carolina at one time and 
married there, but he fought in the Revolutionary War with Lord Corn- 
wallis, so he could never go back. He came to Nova Scotia and sent for 
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his wife, but her family refused to allow her to leave. So he sent two 
Indians who captured her and her children and they were all brought 
here.—Mahone Bay. 


(10) There was an Indian here named Lone Cloud who had long hair 
to his back worn in two braids. He had a public performance in Riverport 
Hall. He said if a medium-sized man would take hold of him by the hair 
he would carry him from the hall, and he did. He got his name from a 
lone cloud in the sky when his parents were considering his name.1— 
Rose Bay. 


(11) In the early days people used to hide their gold in the beams of 
houses, beneath rose bushes, and in wells, against privateers who came 
ashore to look for it. There used to be a place at Riverport known as the 
Big House, because it was much larger than the other houses. It stood on 
the top of a hill at Five Houses overlooking the La Have. The owners 
entertained in the huge ballroom, and often went themselves to Halifax 
to balls. Their name was Oxner. 

One day when the men were all away Mrs. Oxner saw a ship coming 
up the river manned by Yankee privateers, so she and her maids put on 
red coats and went to the top of the hill. There was a large cannon set 
up there, so Mrs. Oxner fired it. The first shot went wild, but she sighted 
for the second and it went across the bar. The privateers were so alarmed 
that they turned aside and went out again.2—Rose Bay, Lunenburg, and 
Bridgewater. 


(12) An Irish rebel named John Hetherington Drumm was one of the 
first doctors in Lunenburg. He came on a ship and was walking through 
the town when he saw a beautiful girl, Emma Adeline Heckman, so he 
decided to leave the ship and marry her. The girl’s family were displeased 
because she often went with her father to Halifax where she was quite a 
belle. However, in spite of opposition he deserted from his ship and they 
eloped and it was noted later that whenever an English ship came into port, 
he disappeared. Unfortunately she died a few years later, and he gave her 
such an epitaph. Dr. Drumm sold his house then and went to the United 
States where he became a surgeon-general, and later was ordained as a 
clergyman. His wife’s death took place in 1868.2—Lunenburg. 


(13) When going to England on a trip from Lunenburg over 100 
years ago a ship ran out of provisions, and they only had a dog left to eat. 
They were going to draw lots then to eat a man, when they sighted shore. 
When the vessel got in they sent food out but they could only eat a very 
little at first.*—Rose Bay. 


(14) There was a gold rush once at the Ovens, 12 miles from Lunen- 
burg, a place where there are deep caverns in the cliffside the largest of 
which, according to Desbrisay, is about 18 feet in height and 40 more in 


1 Motif-Inder D1611.2. Magic strength resides in hair 

2 The story of Mrs. Oxner’s bravery is told with relish, but only one of my informants mentioned the wearing of 
red coats, which makes me wonder if this story has been confused with one from Chester where the women turned 
their coats inside out. In this way the red lining showed and the privateersmen, looking from a distance, mistook 
pins Se PS pues of soldiers. Of course, it is quite possible that Mrs. Oxner used the same ruse. See Desbrisay, 
pp an 

3 According to the Owen Manuscript No. 44, Nova Scotia Archives, Dr. Drumm was ordained in Nova Scotia 
in 1858, After his wife’s death he went to Bristol, Pennsylvania, where General Lee was a parishioner and friend, 
and he later served as the General's Chaplain. 

4 A song sung in Guysborough county, Nova Scotia, tells of drawing lots in the same way. 
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depth. In a storm the sea rushes into the caves with a noise like the report 
of heavy cannon.! A town grew up over night and went down almost as 
quickly. People gathered from all quarters, and many a woman today will 
show her wedding ring that was mined from gold from the Ovens. 

Stories about the Ovens have to do with Indians and run this way: 

The old people used to say that the Indians went up through the 
Ovens.—U pper Kingsburg. 

My grandmother used to say there were deep ravines underground. 
An Indian is supposed to have gone in with his canoe, and when he couldn’t 
see anything he called out, “Highway for Shelburne” and was never seen 
or heard of again—Rose Bay. 

An Indian wanted to marry, and the girl’s father didn’t find him good 
enough, so they went over to the Ovens and walked in the cave and came 
out at Annapolis.2—Riverport. 

(15) Back at Sacrifice Island, Indians boarded an English ship. 
The English saw them coming and put nails on the deck, so when the 
Indians came aboard they were caught on the nails and so were shot 
down.’—Blue Rocks. 

(16) Grandfather used to tell about Sacrifice Island where at one time 
the Indians sacrificed white people. The men from around here used to 
go out in little deck boats, and if they got too near Sacrifice the Indians 
would board the boat and scalp them if they could. In order to protect 
themselves they used to lay the deck with powder and cover it with boards. 
One fellow would keep a fire-poker red hot until the Indians came on deck, 
and then he would touch the powder with the poker and send them over- 
board. The Indians went either barefoot or with moccasins, so our men 
took nails and filed them sharp, and put them in the boards with the 
points up.—Heckman’s Island. 


1 Desbrisay, p. 135. 
2 If this is true they were more fortunate than Indian lovers of other tribes who, rather than be separated, plunge 
to their deaths from the tops of cliffs or in the swirling waters of Niagara. Desbrisay, p. 135, mentions a legend of 


an Indian making the trip p miey m the Ovens to Annapolis. 
3 For another story of Sacrifice Island See Chapter IV, No. 16. 
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APPENDIX 


QUARTER SET 


All balance and turn (swing) 

Go to opposite place and back 

Swing 

Ladies on one side and gents on the other half way round and swing 

Sides do the same 

lst lady and opposite gent go half way 

Return, then go whole way round the room, left hand returning. 

Break off at opposite partners 

Go back to partners and reel (swing) 

Sides the same 

Ladies change partners, go to opposite places, meet opposite partners, 
balance and turn 

All join hands 

Break off with opposite partners and promenade all round the room (Heads 
and sides do this.) 

Left and right (grand chain) 

Balance and turn. 
As described today for Mader’s Cove, Indian Point, and East River 

Point. 
Compare with the Oakland quarter set written out 50 years ago. 


QUARTER SET 


1st Figure 
All balance and turn, head couples half right and left, cross hands and 
promenade half way round. 
Head couples advance, retire, advance, pass through, balance and turn. 
Sides the same. 
2nd Figure 
1st lady and opposite gent advance to the right, left cross over, right, left 


cross over, balance and turn. 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th the same. 


3rd Figure 

1st lady and opposite gent advance to the right, pass over left hands return- 
ing. 

Swing twice in the centre 

Partners hands to opposite places 

Same two advance, retire, advance and address couples, advance, retire, 
advance, pass through, balance and turn. : 

2nd, 3rd, and 4th the same. 


4th Figure 
Ladies chain, the heads, first couple lead up and pass the lady over. 
Three in line, all hands around to opposite places, 


Head couples advance, retire, advance, pass through, balance and turn. 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th the same. 
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5th Figure 


All join, promenade 

Heads change partners and promenade 

Ladies swing in the centre breaking off to opposite partners 
When ready ladies chain to places 

All join. 

Sides the same. 

Repeat twice. 


6th Figure 


All balance and turn 
` Right hand to partner 
Swing. 


As written out at Oakland 50 years ago. 


OLD FASHIONED EIGHT 
(Four or eight couples) 


All join hands and circle round 

Swing partners 

Full promenade for ends 

Full promenade for sides 

Swing partners 

hat partners and promenade again, first ends, then sides. 


Ladies to centre and hold hands, go round one way, then reverse, making 
ladies chain. Swing partners. 

Gents do the same. Swing partners. 

All join hands and go around in circle 

Swing partners 

Repeat (there are no other figures). 


Danced at Broad Cove. Favourite tunes used for this dance are: Rubber 
Dolly; Burnt Potato; and Silver and Gold. 


STRIP THE WILLOW 


Set of girls on one string 

Set of boys on other 

Head balance and swing partner 

Catch girl and keep going to foot. 

She comes up men’s side and I on girl’s side 

Balance and swing 

I take girl and balance and swing down to foot. 

Come up again. 

Last time I swing the girls and she’ll swing the men, and balance and swing 
and they’re doubling up. 


As described by Reuben Sperry, Petite Rivière, age 93. Only the old 
people remember this dance. 
41206—11 
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OLD FASHIONED EIGHT 


1st Figure 
Swing partners 
Promenade in couples around room 
1st lady on right lead over to opposite gent, make circle and reverse. 
At same time 2nd lady and opposite gent do the same 
Swing own partner 
Promenade in couples around room 
Sides do the same. 


2nd Figure 
Swing 
Promenade around room 
Gent on right hand side leads up and leaves his lady over on opposite side, 
Join four hands and make a circle with opposite couple in middle of room 
Return to places 
Ladies change (take hand of other lady, circle around her and return) 
Swing partners 
Promenade around room. 


8rd Figure 
Swing 
Promenade around room 
Ladies inside, gents outside 
Gents circle to the right, ladies to the left 
Form basket 
Go to right, then to left 
Grand chain 
Swing and promenade 
Repeat with gents inside and ladies out 
Grand chain 
Swing and promenade to seats. 


8rd Figure (optional) 


Swing and promenade 

Swing left hand partner 

Swing every lady till back in place 
Swing own partner 

Promenade to seats 


Danced at New Ross. 

Years ago they danced a mixture of quadrille and lancers. Also sixes 
with men on one side, girls on the other. Three men and three girls step 
danced and would go through one another. 
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AMERICAN EIGHT 


Lady and gent advance to opposite side and return 

Swing 

Opposite ends advance to opposite side and return 

Swing 

First opposite ladies up go over to opposite partners and swing. 
Second opposite ladies up go to opposite partners and swing. 

All ladies go to opposite partners and swing. 

Return and swing. 

Ladies go to centre and form star, going first one way, then reverse 
Return and swing partners 

Then men form star 

Return and swing partners 

Ladies form ring (men stand still) circle one way, then reverse. 
Ladies swing partners 

Men form ring and do same thing 

Swing ladies 

First ladies (those on first side) go in circle and swing opposite gent 
Men return to partners; ladies partners come to centre and dance with them 
Rest form a circle and go one way and then reverse. 

Second: ladies on sides do the same 

Third lady up (lady on opposite end is the first lady up) do the same 
Gents swing lady on right 

Return and swing own partners 

Form circle. 

Swing. 

Danced at New Germany and Maitland. The old people in New 
Germany formed two lines and bowed to partners. 

Favourite tunes for this dance: Rubber Dolly; Walking Up Town; 
Ragtime Annie; Liberty; How Would You Like to Be?; Big John McNeil; 
Burnt Potato; Haste to the Wedding; Silver and Gold; Way Down Yonder 
(These are from Maitland.). Favourite tunes from New Germany: Rattlin’ 
Cannon Ball; Comin’ Round the Mountain; Ragtime Annie. Here there 
may be as many as sixty-four couples on the floor at one time. 


AMERICAN SET 


(Four or eight couples. Four is ideal. Can be doubled, or sides doubled and 
ends singled or any way you please.) 


Ist Figure 


Heads advance, pass through and return to places. 

Ladies change, swing opposite partners and return. 

Half promenade, advance to centre and retire. 

Advance and pass through to places. 

Swing your partner. 

Sides do the same. 

(The promenade is done in couples, and the step is a hop.) 
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2nd Figure 


1st lady and opposite gent advance at ends to opposite corner and return, 
advance again and retire back to partner. 

Both couples advance to end centre and retire. Then advance. 

lst lady goes to 2nd gent, so he has two partners. 

The three retire to his station. 

They then advance and the lone gent does the same thing. 

When he advances he claims his partner and they go to opposite stations. 

Lead up and retire, lead up and pass through to places. 

Swing partners. 

Opposite lady and first gent do the same. 


8rd Figure 


1st lady and opposite gent advance to centre and swing. (Take lady’s arm 
at elbow and make one complete circle.) 

Lady and gent in centre join hands, one facing one way and the other the 
opposite way. 

At same time ends join hands and go backwards and forwards. 

Return to opposite stations. 

1st lady and second gent advance to centre and retire. 

Advance again, salute, retire, and with partners lead up, retire, lead up, 
and pass through to own stations. 

Swing partners. 

Sides do the same. 


4th Figure 


All join hands and come to centre, retire, advance again and retire, having 
raised hands and formed a star. 

Full promenade by ends all the way round and back to stations. 

Ladies change as in Ist figure. 

Swing opposite gent and return to partners. 

All join hands, advance to centre and form star again. 

Side couples promenade and swing. The whole process of forming star is 
done by ends and sides twice. 

Grand circle around floor and reverse. 

Everybody swing. 


5th Figure (optional) 
(Basket) 


Ladies in centre form circle, holding hands. 

Promenade around room twice and back twice, men going right, ladies left. 
Reverse. 

Promenade with partner around room. Back to places. 

Swing next partner 

Ladies in centre again and gentlemen take a walk, and form basket putting 
hands over ladies’ heads. Swing. 

After each partner is swung form basket till back to first partner. 

Promenade around room with gents hands around ladies’ waist. 

Swing your partner. 
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5th Figure (optional) 


(Newfoundlander) 

Lady swing partner. 

Grand chain around room and back to places. 

Swing partner with looped arms and make a couple of circles. 

Lady swings opposite gent. 

Lady returns to own partner and swings him again. 

Lady goes to side and swings. 

Return to partner. 

Swing him again. 

Then opposite lady does the same. All swing. 

Left and right again. Opposite lady does all this. 

All swing again. 

Left and right. 

Then gents swing ladies as ladies did first. 

Left and right again. 

Sides the same. Swing partners and promenade around room. 

(Left and right is the grand chain, a term not known here.) 

(The Newfoundlander is more complicated than the other figures and the 
hardest to do.) 


5th Figure (optional) 


S (Circle) 

Circle. 
Swing partner. 
Opposite partners go across corners and ladies chain. 
Return to partner. 
Meet up to next partner, then back, meet up again and pass through. 
Go around twice like that, until all have done it. 
Promenade and swing partners. 

Danced at Petite Riviere, Broad Cove, and Crousetown. 

To salute is to bow. A caller is called a prompter. ` 

Also danced at Petite Riviére: polka quadrille; waltz quadrille; old 
fashioned eight; strip the willow; hunt the squirrel; dodging six. These are 


only remembered by the old people today. 


PLAIN SET 


1st Figure 
Swing partners. 


Form figure eight. 
Swing again. 
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2nd Figure 


First lady and opposite gent cross to opposite sides at ends, return, advance 
again and retire back to partner. 

Both couples advance to end centre and retire, then advance. 

1st lady goes to 2nd gent, so he has two partners. 

The three retire to his station. 

The three advance and the lone gent does the same thing. 

When he advances he claims his partner and they go to opposite stations. 

Lead up and retire, lead up and pass through to places 

Swing partners 

Opposite lady and first gent do the same. 


8rd Figure 


1st lady and opposite gent cross right over 

Left hand returning 

Swing your partner once, and a half round 

Address your opposite, join hands with your partner and pass through (two 
ladies go between two gents) 

Again address your opposite, join hands with your partner and pass through. 


4th Figure 
Swing 
Ladies change (partners) 
Swing again 
Four hands round (form circle) and go in and out to centre (but do not 
form star) 
Return to places and swing 
Repeat. 


bth Figure 


All join together and go half round, come back, then half the other way; 
form complete circle. 
Promenade right round 
Change partners 
Promenade again (with opposite partners) 
All join hands. 
6th Figure 
Swing partners 
Grand change. 
Meet your partners and promenade 
Pass partner to next gent. 
Swing next lady and so on till all are danced with. 


Danced at Blandford. Note that the second figure is only done at 
Petite Rivière and Blandford, the opposite extremes of the county. 
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PAUL JONES 


Ladies in centre, gents on outside. 
Ladies face gentlemen and form a circle, moving to music. 
When music changes, dance with partner facing you. 
Danced at Blandford. Favourite tunes at Blandford: St. Anne’s Reel; 
Ragtime Annie; Irish Washerwoman; Allie Crocker; Rubber Dolly; Cindy. 


QUADRILLE 
(New Ross) 


(The following is a figure from the quadrille danced at New Ross, 
Lunenburg county, which the informant said she loved. She tried to teach 
it at Leminster in Hants county, but they found it difficult and discarded it.) 


Heads lead up and sides fall in. 

Couple at head turns facing wall and sides fall in behind them. 

Forward and back. 

Lady passes on to the right and comes down to bottom end of hall. 

All follow her. 

Man does the same on the other side till he faces his partner at the bottom 
of the hall. 

Then girls join hands on their side, boys on their side. 

Forward and back oe times. 

Balance and swin 

Promenade length of hall to places. 


QUADRILLE 
(Leminster) 
1st Figure 


Salute your partners and your corners. 
All balance and swing. 

Promenade. 

First and second couples right and left. 
Right and left to places. 

Ladies change, half promenade, half right. 
Up to places. 

Side couples do the same. 

All join hands, twice in the centre. 

Right hand to your partner and a grand change. 
Meet your partner and promenade round. 


2nd Figure 


Sixteen hands around, go with the sun. 

Then go against the sun till you come to your places. 
All join twice in the centre. 

Right hand to your partner and a grand change. 

First lady and opposite gent over on the right. 

Left hand returning. 

Once and a half in the centre. 

Balance four in a line, break off at opposite places. 
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Same two forward; forward and salute. 
Forward by couples. 
Forward again and right and left to places. 
Ladies change; swing your partners; promenade. 
Second lady and opposite gent over on the right and left hand returning. 
Once and a half in the centre. 
Balance four in a line. 
Break off at opposite places. 
The same two forward; forward and salute. 
Forward by couples. 
Forward and half right and left to places. 
Ladies change; swing your partners. 
Promenade. 

3rd and 4th Figures 


ord and 4th are the same, only begin with 3rd lady and opposite gent. 
Then 4th lady and opposite gent. 
When that is done all join hands twice in the centre. 
Right hand to your partners. 
Grand change right round to your partners. 
Balance and swing your partners. 
Promenade. 
th Figure 


All join hands twice in the centre. 

Right hand to your partner. 

Grand change. 

Balance and swing your partners and promenade. 

Ladies cross hands in the centre. 

Go right round till they come to their partners when they hook on to him 
(join arms) and go right round. 

When you come to your place cross other hand and go other way. 

All join hands twice in the centre. 

Right hand to your partners and a grand change. 

Then go round to your places. 

Swing your partners and promenade, right round to your places. 

Ladies join hands in the centre, go round with the sun. 

When you come to your partners form a basket. 

Ladies are inside, gents outside. 

Go round with the sun; then against the sun to places. 

Join hands twice in the centre. 

Right hand to partner; grand change. 

When you come to your place, balance and swing. 

Promenade. 

Gents in the centre do the same. 

Join hands in centre. 

Gents to the left, ladies to the right. 

When back at places do the opposite. 

Form basket again. 

All join hands twice in centre. 

Right hand to your partner; grand change. 

When you come to your places swing your lady. 

Promenade. 
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6th Figure 


All join hands twice in the centre. 

Right hand to partner. 

Grand change. 

Swing your partner and promenade; right and left on the heads. 
Right and left on the sides 

Ladies change on the heads. 

Ladies change on the sides. 

Promenade on the heads. 

Promenade on the sides. 

All join hands twice in centre. 

Pass your lady to the right and balance and swing the next. 
Promenade. 

Ladies in the centre turn and address gents the same. 
Pass your lady to the right and balance your next lady. 
Keep this up till you come to your partner. 

Balance and swing. 

Promenade to your seats. 


(For this dance must have even couples.) 

Leminster is a lumbering and farming community in wooded country 
between Windsor and Chester. The people are mainly of English and 
German stock. 


